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ADVERTISEMENT. 


and, withal, endowed with a manly and richly cultivated intellect— 
his talents and acquirements peculiarly fitted him for translating 
and commenting upon the Epistle to the Hebrews :—a task replete 
with difficulties, but which he has here performed with so much 
credit to himself, and so much advantage to the church of God. 


The ordeal to which this important portion of Scripture has been 
subjected by the wild and extravagant hypotheses of some of the 
master-spirits of Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full investigation. 
This, the perusal of the introductory part of the volume will prove 
that the author has successfully done. Questions respecting style, 
authorship, and interpretation, which men of such celebrity as Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and others, were considered to have 
completely set at rest, have received the most patient and rigid 
consideration; and, in most instances triumphantly, in all more 
or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of their conclusions has been 
shewn to be in accordance with the real facts of the case. 


The very favourable reception which the former edition of the 
work has met with in this country, and the continued and increasing 
demand which there has been for copies since it was exhausted, 
have induced the present publishers to bring out a new and correct 
impression. May the Divine blessing accompany its more extended 
circulation, that a more general taste for the close and accurate 
study of the Sacred Oracles may be created, anda more intimate 
acquaintance with this important Epistle promoted ! 


E. HENDERSON. 


Loupon, September 24, 1833. 
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are conscious of possessing no better means than sech, of coaviscing 
others, and which naturally resort to those which are most within 
their reach. 

Our religion secks no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will mot stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world among enlightened men. Those whe 
shrink from such tests, and declaim against the use of our reason, 
show their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subjects of interpretation, one may well say, “" Drink 
deep, or taste not.” A half-illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the Divine word, might 
feel deeply penetrated with the truth of this! It would be an event 
highly auspicious to the cause of truth in the world. 

In the new translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews which is here 
furnished, it has been my object to give a more exact view of the 
features of the original Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version. Of all the tasks which an interpreter performs, 
this is the most difficult. To make some kind of translation, is 
indeed a very easy thing; to follow on in the tracks of some other 
interpreter, is equally easy. But to translate, so as to make an 
author, who has composed in another language, altogether intel- 
ligible, and yet preserve all the shades, and colouring, and nice 
transitions, and (so far as may be) even the idioms themselves of 
the original, is the very highest and most difficult work which an 
interpreter is ever called to perform. A translation, faithfully pre- 
senting the original, is in itself a commentary. It is the-sum of all 
an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in the briefest manner possible. 
Hence the little success that bas attended most of the versions 
which have been made of the Scriptures. Their authors have either 
abridged or paraphrased the original; more commonly the latter. 
Neither is admissible, in a translation truly faithful. Whether E 
have shunned the one and the other, must be left to the jadgment 
of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English for a version of the Bible. 
I have accordingly chosen it whenever I could, and have purposely 
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and Theophylact, are the ancient interpreters, who may be read 
with much interest, and with some profit. I owe to them not a few 
hints, which I regard as valuable. From more recent critics 1 have 
derived very considerable aid, which I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge. After all, Τ have examined other writers, rather for the 
sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than for the. 
sake of abridging or condensing their works. My uniform method 
of study has been, to exhaust the resources of my own mind before 
I applied to others for help, But 1 have neither despised nor neg- 
lected this help; nor have I, in any case, followed the opinion of 
any critic, unless I was satisfied with the reasons which he gives for 
it. Critics of very different sentiments and views, I have consulted, 
Impartial investigation demanded this; and I should be but. ill 
satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, if I had not 
done it. Ἷ 
_ The interpretations which I have adopted and defended, are the 
ὑπ οἵ long-continued and often-repeated labour and study. This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. | They. 
must stand by their own internal value, if they do stand, and not 
by the length of time during which they have been coming into 
existence. © 
I have not made τὶ an object to transcribe other aneunigitelnend 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which I have a dislike; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it as my views of usefulness and propriety 
would permit me to do. The reader will have, at least, one 
advantage from this. He will not be compelled, merely agere 
actum, to read over what he had read before, _ 
To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only to, 
repeat what every biblical stadent has long felt and confessed, The. 
time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redressed. 
Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which 1 have made 
in the following sheets, can be insts regarded as a successful one, 
is not for the writer to judge. swirl we sarenn 
| Tt will be understood, of course, ‘that the work, js designed, for. 
, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
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silenced by authority. Appeals should ever be made, by Pro- 
testants, to the understanding, not ad tnvidiam, nor to current or 
popular prejudice. ‘ 

With these explanations of my views and feelings, 1 submit th 
work to the friends of exegetical study, not without much solicitude 
as to the opinion which the wise and the good may entertain 
respecting it; but still, with some expectation, that it may serve to 
aid such as are aiming to attain a critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or, at least, excite some to efforts which shall end in the pro- 
duction of better Commentaries on the Scriptures than are yet 
before the public. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which I should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty permitted me to decline it. 
As my conviction now is, [ must venture to commit it to God, and 
to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, in some mea- 
sure, to advance the knowledge of a very interesting portion of his 
Holy Word. 


M. STUART. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, 
March 25th, 1828. 
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epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. Such too is the case, even 
at the presemt ume. All the learning and ability, whick have as yet 
been summoned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory 90 com- 
plete, as to bring about a general acknowledgment that all ground for 
further dispute κα fairly removed. 

The student who is easyeaimerd with these facts, and who has merely 
Teal the epestie τὸ the Hebwews with the same views and feelings which 
be has ecntertaimed while readinz the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
fimis huawei? throws izeo a ateatwe not a hele perplexing, when he 
betas to make each crvucal imquires respecting the epistle in question, 
as are eswally muade reapectime any anceent writing. He finds philolo- 
gets aad cewtenk. ef crew repotamoe im the church, strangely divided 
aed oppenad to cack other, Ia respect wD every topic to be examined. 
What be eed: im coe aather, αὐτὰ perhaps for a ume satisfies hs 
want, be Gants cuntrwerted, shaiea. oc overthrown by another; who 
aga, uy bas turk, RAwtwes casacamzon from a third: while a foarth, a 
Bata. at a wth, dudew cack steun δὰ bos predecessors. The cunosity of 
the ᾿ξ χυνς thas Neoumed comand, amd be bezwss to parsee some train of 
τὰνωκ dt Co ὑκιγαξηχζοζονε, With Ube bope. or perhaps with confidence, that 
δ wal Want bax ba an Mapoctant ami sausdactors resalt. He presses for- 
Wan Wah cari, Pecwa ad npenees modere cnues. dives mto 
the τῶνδ af the aaceriet ea. aed Gets. perbaps. after all his tod, 
ear de Dan ἈΝ parca ἃ plazaoen, winch recedes as fast as he 
να, Weored eat dott, aad evaread at bast with the pursuit, he 
Danwcn erpvend δὸς the vimeged wl emtiviy abemdvemmsr bss object, or of 
wating Awa tk the On aad comdardiess canctessa, that mothing satee- 
RO ae ὺς Atom oe Cena Be a 

Doyo Bee Heed eae wo Shay well be che expersace. [ believe. of 
WAG err wae was ane Oat eh es ened enitctered by anv notions 
wt AR tannin, aad deteremend areal: aod thocoarhly to investi- 
κὰν awd weg ὧς baat ak the eunitene woach can be found, in 
WARNS τὰ ae να aagnwei ὃν the Dery basgory of the epastie ἰο. 
τὸς Utedvan Ry wae Deguns auch am ϑαινεξεζαῦνα. with bis mind 
AWRY Wes ep That Dal θῶ thas epithe, and dimecerd it to the 
νιν at Pabedan, νλὰν ὑνάφονὰ apare boat! ες of the perplexity, 
we Wad aw θη ναλνὰ νὰ Che chase pest πυρὶ, wall be involved. But 
Weer, at Aen wad on allway ψαονὰς ap ebat wend a there of farther 
Waveatigatew ? Awd way med anace Dent the Gee and cresble which 
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advanced ; briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient 
importance to justify one for occupying much time in the discussion 
of it. 

(1.) ‘ The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
‘calls it λόγος παρακλήσεως, a hortatory address, xiii. 22, which 
accords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word παρακαλέω in his 
epistles. May not, then, an epistle of his in which xapacudéw is used, 
be appropriately enough styled a λόγος παρακλήσεωςῦ May not any 
epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denominated? An 
instance exactly in point, is the circular letter respecting the question 
about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to the 
churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; which is called a παράκλησις, 
Acts xv. 31. The words of Luke are, ‘‘ When they had read, [the 
epistle,] they rejoiced ἐπὲ τῇ παρακλήσει.᾽᾽ 

(2.) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses λαλεῖν instead of 
γράφειν ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that λαλεῖν is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament; and a cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary 
style of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of 
Berger’s opinion, can be deduced from such an usage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as 
recorded in Acts xiii. 14—41. Some disciple and friend of his, he con- 
jectures, reduced this discourse to writing, commenting or enlarging 
upon various parts of it; and finally adding of himself, to the original 
discourse, ‘the four last verses of our present epistle. It is to these four 
verses he supposes the copyist to refer, when he says, “I have written 
to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly,” viz. by adding only the four last verses of 
the epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
to the church of Antioch, in Pisidia, exhibits two very important topics, 
as prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on 
(one of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean 
the subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the 
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«86 author (the original anthor) of the epistle wrote down his own con- 
_eceptions, or at least dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so 
deeply stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to. perceive. it. 
But whether or not the author first spoke the words which the letter 
contains, to some assembly, and afterwards reduced them to writing, 
-ecan make no difference as to the tenor and general character of the 
epistle ; so that dispute about this would be only dispute about the 
name to be given to the writing; and how would this. diifea fram togo- 
machy ? 
However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy pina 
respecting it, The address every where is like that of an epistle, wiz. 
_in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a κοίνωσις, that is, he includes himself with those 
whom he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. - But this is 
ἃ practice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions nu 
difficulty in the case under consideration. rr 
It is true, the mode of address would be the same in peguad to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. 
But other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. 
The epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent 
from the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. 
How could he, in a homily, ask them to “ pray that he might. be 
restored to them?” Heb. xiii. 19. How could he promise to ‘* make 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if he should come speedily ?” 
xiii, 23. The first of these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the 


 epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 


I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured,) that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no 
trace of a copyist or reporter, It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous 
fraught, with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with 
benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should 1 think 
of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, and 
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were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
reyurd to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, 
tw have been affixed to the epistle by another hand, as it probably 
was,) the fuct that Jewtsh converts are addressed, and such too as 
belunged to some particular church or region, is, from the internal 
evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain to admit of any considerable 
doule, 


yd. To what church was the epistle to the Hebrews written? 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
hy lute eritiea, We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was 
dtuaigned for Jewish converts ; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
wind) aleaigned for them, i.e. originally adapted to them thr.ughout, 
in tte feature and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts 
lie ¢ No aulutation, auch as stands at the head of nearly all the 
Δ λα δ" epistles, yived ua information on this point. The conclusion 
vt tho latter, moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this 
qiivation. We are lait, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and 
tia τα] evidences, auch information as is necessary to determine it. 
Hat the tata thease hat been regarded by many critics, particularly 
hy ταν ἢ ones, an too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of 
aw ἀπ ένα and: the aecond ia ao indeterminate, at least it has been 
atta considered ao indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, 
Nut cathe ta give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same 
γλλυνάμθα, tur oxumple, have often been quoted, in some instances, to 
sapped cane lindons directly opposed to each other ; and in other cases, 
wc ocede gouneliutions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, 
(aa tovte whieh appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

dia task αὐ examining the principal opinions which have been 
“ἀνά αν ae tapers too the original destination of the epistle to the 
Vis hase, vo tortious atid appalling ; but it has become absolutely neces- 
αν be overy ana, whe makes any just pretensions to acquaintance with 
bis ναι, beatory af this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of 
che cles Want, αὐ pumtica to the arguments of others, will permit ; and 
Lich saan nly those opinions which the authors of them have 
Soot ail bo anppart hy anguments, omitting a particular distusgion 
Stl which bave Goow thrvwn out as mere conjecture. For a mere 
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he maintains, to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to 
‘examine only posttive arguments in favour of his opinion, I ἘΩ͂Ν this 
consideration without further remark. 

~ Most, if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are gountia 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ““ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the 
Hebrews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear 
their names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other 
ground, than by the supposition, that the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians were cotemporaneously written, and directed severally to the 
Jewish and Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, 
several things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted 


for; and consequently, we may or must admit such a composition’ and _ 


direction of these epistles.” 

Let us examine the' particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) “ As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches 
in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance 
inexplicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians is written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of 
difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the 
same time, to the church in Galatia; each to the respective party for 
whom it was intended. A vekeapaien which removes such ei 
cat 2a δτερὲς tamer a probable one.’ 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity; and at first view, Neha’ 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then, the eritie 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities? I may 
conjecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which 
᾿ would liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or 
by whole books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjec- 
tures, however, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build 
conclusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability, then, of Storr's conjecture, it cannot add much real weight 
to the cause which he endeavours to support. — ΤῊΣ, 
| Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed, There are 
circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative 
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been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently, it is probable that both letters 
were written at the same place, and about the same time; and it may 
therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having been sent 
to Galatia at the same time, is correct.” 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In 
respect to those circumstances, which Storr represents as showing that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from 
being decisive. Supposing (with him) that οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, in the 
greeting at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that 
the salutation from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did 
they not afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
And were they not probably at Rome during his captivity there? In 
Rom. xxvi. 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome; and of 
course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because» 
his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, Rom. i. 9—12. 
How then can we assume that Corinth is the only place from which 
Paul sent, or could send, the salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (προσφάτως) come from Rome to 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 2, be so well acquainted with the church in Galatia, 
(situated in the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and 
having but little intercourse with the world,) that it was not necessary 
even to name them to this church, but simply to advert to them by the 
periphrasis, of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, How did the Galatians know that 
Priscilla and Aquila were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish 
them from any other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of 
Claudius proscribing the Jews was published? Besides, in all other 
cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to them, he 
calls them by name; e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 2 Tim. iv. 19. Rom. xvi. 3. 
This view of the subject, therefore, renders highly improbable the very 
circumstance which Storr has assumed as a fact, in order to make out 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatians. It was written, he says, 
between Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore, most 
probably, during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval 
of time. . 
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(6.) ‘‘ The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and man- 
ner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul: with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the 
latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
Noesselt has used the same argument, in order to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews must have been written to the church in Thes- 
salonica; and Weber, to show that it was written to the Corinthians. 
Might it not be used, with similar effect, to show also that it was written 
to the Romans? Such an argument may be of some weight, in the 
question whether Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epistle was 
written to the church at Galatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of 
all, and which, if well founded, is of a historical, and not of a conjec- 
tural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. ii. 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of 
showing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
but by him and many other critics of great reputation, for the pur- 
pose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; in order to eave repetition, I shall here examine it 
in reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute 
an examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

‘The passage runs thus: ‘“‘ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expec- 
tation of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding con- 
text], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in 
peace, without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our 
Lord to come, as a matter of favour: as also our beloved brother 
Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as 
{he has done] likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things: in which are some things hard to be understood; which the 
ignorant and the unstable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i. 1. His second is directed to the same 
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‘fo tind an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they ure adi the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter's 
wputle; or, secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of 
the third chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the 
uuuucliaty context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Naw, the Arst of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is 
su far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in 
thy whale of Peter’s second epistle, that he has nowhere treated of 
aa of them, If Peter, then, referred to the epistles of Paul which 
are uow extant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had in 
every epistle of his discussed the same subjects, as he himself had done, 
throughout his second letter. 

Hut Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of Peter's second 
epistles, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
wnd consequently, that Peter must have referred to these subjects, 
aud ta ¢hat epistle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter is, ‘ That 
the heavens and the earth are perishable; that they will be destroyed 
hy five; that the delay to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed 
tn slackuews on the part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on 
avcouut af his long-suffering towards men; and that the time when 
Hiny ahall be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, 
wud thin the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and a new 
hvaveu wud a new earth created.” Such is the context. Then follows 
thu eatartation ; “ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted and blameless ; 
aud sagard the delay of your Lord’s coming as a favour; even as our 
δι Awcd brother, Paul, has written to you,” ἄς. Now where has Paul 
waitin aby thing respecting the dissolution of the material elements 
ut the wnivere by fire, and the creating of new heavens and a new 
vai πα af them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
vptetly te the Hebrews ; nor is it touched upon in all the epistles of 
Vuul. ua auly adverted to in some of them. 

\s te how, ¢dirddy, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep 
thi wwloes unspatted and blameless, in view of their Lord’s coming, 
which tatuy weana ta aay had been urged by Paul on the persons whom 
tas arltinaaul, wa well as by himself. This is the plain grammatical 
ἐπα νας ait it ia the only one which will bear examination, by 
Hrperetig 4. Ἀν the contents of Paul’s epistles. 

(lt valiitation of auch a nature is far from being contained only in 
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ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church 
in Galatia. The Galatians,” says he, ‘had for a long time been Chris- 
tians; so had the Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled 
by false teachers, and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so 
were the Hebrews.” 

Now, so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles, respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dis- 
similarity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of 
Storr, and to show that the admission of it would do great violence to 
the laws of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, “I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel,” Gal. i.6. To the Hebrews he says, ‘‘ When for 
the time [i. 6. plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first 
elements of religion,” Heb. v. 12. And again, ‘Call to mind the 
Jormer days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions,” x. 32. And again, the writer calls on them to 
“ὁ remember the example of their former teachers, who were deceased,” 
xiii. 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, x. 34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted,) 
as to deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy 
did not permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were 
in authority. This is evident from several passages of history in the 
Acts; 6. g. Acts xvili. 12. 17, xix. 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then 
there is a great difference between the kind of persecution animadverted 
upon in the epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In 
the former, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Christianity, and making the continued 
profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they are every where 
addressed, as in danger of a final and total renunciation of the Christian 
religion. In the one, they are dehorted from superadding the Jewish 

, ceremonies to Christianity ; in the other, from utterly abandoning the 
Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. vi. 11, “" Ye see how tance a letter 
I have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of 
only six chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to 
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ofntredudtion.*" Inthe tnean time; I’shall concede, this point, (while 
examining the question relative to its destination,) to all the writers who 
“have assumed it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such, is the 
ease with all those, whose various opinions relative to Ssiaiosineatint ot 
inple yes piper dpemer seam Ιγὺ 


§ 6, Was the aah directed to the church at Thessalonion? 
ad hans earns has just been given of Storr, will denalitis 
sedis to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of 
Thelogy at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this pur- 
pose,* that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in 
‘Macedonia, or rather to the church at Thessalonica. Semler had done 
this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and with less 
plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without particularly 
-adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the — 
Lenogiag opinion of Noesselt. 
_ The general principle, so hit ipeatilonalien mi sieneakia τὸς «ὐ τα 
ment, is, in itself, considered correct. He endeavours to show, that 
there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews,,in 
Paul's epistles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, 
which afford a very striking agreement ; so striking as to render it alto- 
gether probable, that Paul must have directed to this church, the epistle 
which is now inscribed, To the Hebrews ; and that he must have written 
- it during his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as wordt sar aa 
“xviii.” Let us examine these circumstances. 

10), When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the 
‘decree of Claudius, which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xyiii. 

1,2. At the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, ‘ They of 
‘Ttaly salute you ;’ meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a cir- 
“cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, apbvesvessts Sign ts? 
"stances of Paul, during his first visit to Corinth.” ) ws 
© But, as I have before remarked, (p. 11,)_ Suet pent in wien 

these Italians at other places besides Corinth. riSepha τον 
other ‘places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is 
‘there any probability, (as I have before asked,) that two strangers, who 
“had ‘recently (προσφάτως) come from a city so distant as Rome, should 
-ihew see πνϑν 5} 0) ΟΣ αὶ Contained inthis Opusla τς ὖθ τ; 
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ten before the epistles to the Thessalonians ; a supposition not capable 
of being rendered probable, much less of being proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them ; 
a circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such 
a laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an 
important question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 
xviii. 1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul 
had gone there ; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noeseelt 
to have taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul's 
history; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that 
to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival 
at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and hazard occasioned 
by his first preaching there. But even conceding that this might have 
been done, is it probable that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had 
just before, while at Athens, sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who 
knew that he was now there, should gravely write to the Thessalonians, 
Ye know that our brother Timothy ts sent away; when this same 
Timothy, in propria persona, was present with the very church to whom 
this was written? 

(3.) ‘In Heb. x. 34. Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; 
or, according to another reading, of equal authority, Ye had compassion 
on those who were bound, i.e. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s 
imprisonment, as related in Acts xvi. 23—40; and to the sympathy 
which the Thessalonians evinced for him in these circumstances.” 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited Thes- 
salonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their 
region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours; 
it ended in a most triumphant deliverance, by the interposition of Divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had 
ordered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or, if other- 
wise, it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians could 
compassionate Paul, as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 

(4.) ‘*The Hebrews are praised for their liberality; and so are the 
Thessalonians.” : 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
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some ; and some so striking, as to render the supposition which he, 
defends, altogether improbable. The Hebrews addressed in our epistle, 
had been for a long time Christians; but if Noesselt's supposition ‘be 
true, they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote: his’ 
first epistle to them; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from: 
Thessalonica to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his’ 
arrival there, and (as Noesselt thinks) ence Sina eee 
he wrote the epistle in question. Ἐν 
_ IT may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews nowhere adverts” 
to his having sirs¢ planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his’ 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance, © 
Ὁ Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost’ 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain, from Acts xvii. 4; δ᾽" 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church; and» 
plainer still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from’ 
Paul's first epistle to them, i. 9, where he says, ‘‘ Ye have turned from 
vols, to serve the living God.” Now, circumstances so widely diverse 
and opposite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have’ 
respect only to. an interval of time, which, at the most, maeesoe 
the eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth, μῶν 
- Finally, Paul's two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are’ 
filled with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness’ 
and stedfastness in the faith of the gospel. Not a word of their Jewish« 
prejudices. Nota reference to the imminent danger of apostacy, which | 
is every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt 
accounts for this, by the supposition, that Paul's first epistle to them, viz. 
that to the Hebrews, (as he supposes,) had produced a thorough reforma- 
tion among them. But when Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians’ 
had effected a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
importance than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does 
the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, which have a 
direct reference to his former admonitions? Could it be otherwise’ 
here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been written before our present 
HL πὰ Sey th LRN RRR 
re ΓἸ ΗΝ ᾿ Ly ΠΗ oe 
the w whole, then, sie Sicherie of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
not eaters it is not well supported, but because it involves dif- 
ficulties and ser chim acai app aiamattl = ss incre- 
“516, Ἰνυνιι νη col tee! pat elt do enw hae ney 
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endeavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to show 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 
1 Cor. v. 9—13. The second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters i.—ix., with the two last 
verses of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians; all 
which, he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul’s letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which I shall now examine. 

(8.) ‘‘ The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were 
the Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.” 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A.D. 51 or 52, after he had 
repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot, therefore, be called an early 
period, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few, 
if any, new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judatzing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. iii, 
6—18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations ; 
but it is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually con- 
tested by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. xii. 13—23, to which Weber 
appeals for proof of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher 
(or teachers) is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, instead of 
aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to overthrow 
it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers (as we have already 
had occasion to remark, p. 21,) are commended, as being altogether 
worthy of confidence and obedience, Heb. xiii. 17. 24. We have 
already seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but 
few Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul's planting it, Acts xviii. 

(2.) “ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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Michaelis both suppose, was addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, 
warning them to flee from that city, because the destruction of it would 
speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self-denial, and to patient endurance of suffering ou account of 
Christ, and after his example, couched in figurative language, and appli- 
cable to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(h) To these arguments, Michaelis has added, Heb. x. 25—37. Ex- 
horting one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day draw- 
ing near.— Yet a very little time, and he who is coming will come, and 
will not delay. This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in 
Jerusalem, that the destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad; e. g. to the Philippians, iv. 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 
and by the apostle James, v. 8, when writing to the twelve tribes dis- 
persed abroad. How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct,) be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not 
endanger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(i) ** Heb. xiii. 9. It ἐς good that the heart should be confirmed by 
grace, not by meats; for those who are conversant with them are not 
profited. This must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.” 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, superstitiously 
attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks? 
Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, 
how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ? 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to 
several of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could 
first be shown that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to 
Jews in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in 
themselves considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine 
the question whether it was so directed. If no other than such argu- 
ments can be adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof as will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle to the 
Iiebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 
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original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or transcriber 
of this epistle; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was 
such a title given to the epistle in question? The obvious answer must 
be, Because the editor or transcriber, who gave it, supposed that the 
epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of the 
title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a 
title to our epistle, as agreed with the general tradition and common 
opinion of the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, 
not only in all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed 
settle the question of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early ver- 
sions, the Syriac, and others; also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, 
and the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
tom. ili, p. 854,) in which the epistle to the Hebrews is supposed to be 
called [epistola] apud Alexandrinos. But the whole passage of this 
writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respecting the contents of the 
epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will hereafter be shown,) that 
nothing is to be abated, on his account, from the statement which has 
just been exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same 
title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this name that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the whole 
series of fathers after them,) make their appeal to it. This shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title arose, it 
arose early, and early became general, or rather universal, in the church, 
wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin and 
currency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been 
no small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word 
Hebrews? Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine who 
spoke the Hebrew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the 
descendants of the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries, and adhered 
to the Jewish religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be 
derived from the title, in respect to the main subject under considera- 
tion. If the first be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle 
was written, the church in general believed it to have been directed te 
the Jews in Palestine, if the second, then it does not at all help to show, 
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clusion from the title to our epistle, that it was originally written in the 
Hebrew language. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that itwas written, 
“Ἑβραίοις “Εβραικῇ φωνῇ, and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ecc. 
vi. 14. In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 
“Ἑβραίοις διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώττης, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue, Hist. Ecc. 1. 28; and Jerome says that Paul wrote, ut 
Hebreus, Hebreis, Hebraicé, i.e. as a Hebrew, to the Hebrews, in 
the Hebrew language ; Catal. Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now, how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loguendi 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

_Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has 
any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof 
is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. iii. 4, in which the historian 
asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, πρὸς rove ἐξ “Εβραίων ὄντας ἐν 
διασπομρᾷ Πόντον. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of 
the circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, 
(de Abrahamo, p. 338 ἢ. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent was an 
Egyptian, τὴν re xpoulpyow “Ἑβραῖαν, but by choice a Hebrew; which 
he construes as meaning, who had embraced the religzon of the Hebrews. 
But the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she 
was of the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary choice she attached 
herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage ; so 
that it fails altogether in affording ground for the conclusion which 
Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduced 
several others, to show that the word Hebrew is used to character'ze the 
religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation. Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that "EGpato, in the inscription to 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and 
expenses necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This ts not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most numer- 
ous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they 
had been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who had overrun Palestine with his army. They were allowed great 
privileges under the reign of this prince; so that many were allured to 
Egypt, in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son 
of the high-priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, 
asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at 
Leontopolis in that country, which was a town in the prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained ; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its services. In his peti- 
tion for obtaining this liberty, he states, that while on his military expe- 
ditions in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia, and Leontopolis. 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xiii. 6, edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true, it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way 
of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at a 
greater distance from Palestine imitated them in their remissness, with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shows, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts; and that most of them, indeed, never fre- 
quented Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommo- 
dated the one-fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the 
foreign Jews gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature; until, in the end, they became to them matters 
of minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence, Paul 
had no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. At least, no 
marks of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, 
nor in the letters of Paul himself. 
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could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) 
‘appeal, ‘as being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained 
even to the minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and 
sacred places, and utensils, and the very location of these utensils? ‘To 
whom, I ask, but to the Palestine Jews? To those who from childhood 
were familiar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by edu- 
cation with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to main- 
tain their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul's letters to 
other churches? Disputes he had with the Jews, as the epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in a 
word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and 
priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other 
rites of Judaism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living 
in foreign countries ; and not those, in which only a few devotees ecm 
he: a particular interest. 

~ I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those 
who have an intimate knowledge, and strong jealousy for the honour of 
the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world, where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
‘must these have been, from countries more remote! The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed inthe 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries,) 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy 
places, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seem to be very’ improbable, 
It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts, which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every 
where received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. 
It was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period 
‘when the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which 
was indeed a great transition in respect to externals,) that disputes arose, 

and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 
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I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar and 
exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews who resided abroad, 
and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, 
who as a body did this? And then, probability, and not demonstration, 
is what we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, 
or what is equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had 
not been such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews ? 
I am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question, Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability 
that it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it 
not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have 
been more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part; and that 
some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostacy ? 
Could the writer, who shows such deep solicitude to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their 
danger ; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If 
this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics 
of the writer, that it is at least highly tmprobable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile converts. 
For, in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental question, as 
that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is 
probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church were gentiles. 
And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is directed to Gen- 
tile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opinion, that it is 
addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and says, that no one except 
Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fascic. i. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr 
can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the epistle. 
Most apparent is it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are 
addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. iv. 9, “" Why should ye turn 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says, too, ver. 1, “ Be 
not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those 
who were formerly heathens? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed 
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the argument from the passage in our epistle, which has been just cited, 
adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in favour of the SPER 
which I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shows the writer to have been the instrument of their conver- 
sion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church abroad 
could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not been either 
planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of there hav- 
ing been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at the time 
when our epistle was written I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not: 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing pertaining either to their knowledge, or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription of the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence 
enough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine 
altogether probable. 

Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this opinion, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

OssEcTION 1. “ Heb. ii. 3. ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard him?’ From this passage it 
appears that Christ had not personally taught those to who.r this epistle 
is addressed ; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, 
viz. the apostles and immediate disciples of Christ. 
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Stephen ; and no doubt he designed to do so, in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts xxii. 4, 19, compelled 
them to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts xxvi. 10,11. But 
the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus; and in con- 
fessing his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in 
the synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except 
in the case of Stephen, Acts xxii. 19, 20. As this passage contains, we 
have reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve te 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts xxvi. 10, where he says, when they 
were slain, (ἀναιρουμένων αὐτῶν) I gave my vote against them. The 
plural number here (ἀναιρουμένων) has led many to suppose that Paul 
was concerned in frequent murders. But any one versed in the narra- 
tions of the New Testament, cannot but know how frequently the plural! 
number is used to designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one 
person is concerned, i. 6. where the sense of the passage requires it toa be 
understood only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the 
cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them did 
so, Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, comp. Luke xxiii. 39; thus, that the 
demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, when only 
one of them was so, Matt. viii. 283—34, comp. Mark v. 1—18, Luke viit 
26—368 ; and thus, in other cases, presented by the Scriptures,* and (i 
may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recounted. 
Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Christiams 
suffering martyrdom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul’s confession τὸ 
the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclusioa 
seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this occa- 
sion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of mar- 
tyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts xxvi. 10, and abused Chris: 
tians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. 11 must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts viii. 12, xxvi. 16. 
Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse« 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches in 


ὁ See Matt. xx. 30—34, and comp. Mark x. 46—52, xviii. 35—43, See also 
Matt. xxviii. 1, Mark xvi. 1, 2, with wh:ch comp. Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, and John ex. 
1, 11, 18. ears | 
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are separately spoken of, Heb. xiii. 7, 17. and a salutation is sent to them, 
Heb. xiii. 24, as not being a party to the epistle, θὰ ἃ separate class\of 
persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows that only 
teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in Judea 
An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not addressed: to 
their teachers, might say, and might truly say, ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin;” although some of their teachers had 
suffered martyrdom, pty 
Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a ciunntip Rb Mab 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, “ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?” And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, ‘‘ Ye: have not 
resisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of 
these persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained 
from the assurance with which it is stated. If, however, we should admit 
all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of the time of Stephen, 
and under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed; even 
then, the passage of the epistle, which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty, Plainly the principles of interpretation demand. no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generation of Christians then diving, and the persecu- 
tion then pending, when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life, when they were con- 
yerted, (which might have, been on or near the day of Pentecost,) must 
have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of almost. thirty years. 
But many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, ‘‘ Remember, the former days, 
when, soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 
x. 32—34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission 
of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews bad begun to show 
itself; but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from 
shedding blood, Such a state of things agrees well with the language of 
our epistle. Ye have not, i. e, in your present struggle, resisted. 
blood: This. expression has not necessarily any respect to, i 
times of persecution, but only to that which was then pending, In, this 
way the laws of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must 
i ict ia acum malin seen, capable of histo- 
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bonds, i.e. imprisoned, x, 32.seq. He exhorts them also to continue 
their benefactions of this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. xiii. 1, 2, 
and 16., How could such things be addressed to the church in Palestine? 
and how could that church be praised for contributions to others when its 
members were so poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by 
the contributions of churches from abroad ?” ) 7 
_ But this argument fails of producing conviction, hecsube:it ιν, built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an as- 
sumption of facts altogether improbable and unsupported, The writer 
tells them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have 
ministered to the saints, and do still minister, vi. 10; that they have had 
compassion on those who were in bonds, x, 34; that they must not forget 
to entertain strangers, xiii. 2; and that God is well pleased with their 
sacrifices of hospitality (cowwsiag,) xiii. 16. Here is nothing, said) or, 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are, 
commended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison; 
and exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. 6. to receive 
with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from abroad. 
(probably, preachers,) who visited them. Who can doubt that a charac-. 
teristic, so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive 
age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine? a country which so) 
many strangers visited, ‘eed 
But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported, by. 
contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is, by 
many critics, of all the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no, 
support for this opinion to be derived trom history. When the famine 
occurred in the time of Claudius, Acts xi. 27—30, a collection was, 
made at Antioch, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have 
been distributed at Jerusalem, Acts xii, 25. In respect to all the other. 
collections mentioned in Paul's epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place, 
for which they were destined, See Rom, xv.25—31. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3u 
2 Cor. viii. ix. εἰς ἁγίους ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. Gal. ii. 1—10,. If, 
now we consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will 
not excite any surprise, For, first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was 
more displayed than elsewhere; and Christians here were, of course,,. 
peculiarly exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude . 
of Christian Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their: 
services there, and who would naturally consort with the Christians at. 
Jerusalem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
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recorded, may it not be received, at least, as a probability, until the fal- 
lacy of it'be exposed, or a more probable one is advanced ὃ 
The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me, 
unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are 
not offered from the love of novelty, nor with PRE aR σὰ 
vas to the approbation which others may give them. ὃ 
‘One objection to the view here sCinsinsendsy taille ὧδ, aida 
Conair; ὁ in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there,) 
_do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them, Αἱ least, neither of these fathers, so far as 1 know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a cireular, and, 
_ for that reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted) jn it, 
the Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might mot 
have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. .;. --« 
Another objection to the idea, that our epistle was directed. to the 
church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church 
‘there must have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles; especially as Greeks 
constituted a majority of the population of that city. What was really 
fact, however, in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, 
we have no historical means of ascertaining. [{ is certainly a very pos- 
_ sible case, that, at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, 
_ the church at Cesarea might have been principally made up of Jews;.or 
at least have contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews,, Or, 
there may have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable ;) and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots 
for the law, might have established a religious community of their own, 
separate from that of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would 
regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of distrust, If the author of our 
_ epistle designed it for the good of the Hebrews in general, he would have 
written just in the manner which he has adopted, whether the church 
whom he addressed contained some Gentiles or not. it ald ow slags 
τ Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive asser- 
tions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be made with, pro- 
\priety. The most which I would say here is, that more reasons seem to 
offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was origi- 
τ nally sent to the church at Cesarea, than in favour of eng otber place. 
I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event. 
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I. 


§ 12. ANTIQUITY AND CANONICAL 


Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the episile are quoted. 


HEBREWS. 
No. 1. 


1. 3. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης 
saccsesece 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων 
γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων Sow διαφο- 
ρώτερον παρ᾽ αὐτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν 
ὄνομα. 

7. Λέγει: Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς 


αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 


5. Τίνι γὰρ εἶπὲ ποτε τῶν ἀγγέ- 
λων Υἱὸς μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 


γεγέννηκὰ σε; 

13. Πρὸς τένα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
eipnxe ποτε’ Ἀάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως dv θῶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς σον ὑποπόδιον 


γῶν ποδῶν σου; 


No 2. 


Heb. vi. 18..... ἐν οἷς ἀδύνατον 


ψεύσασθαι Θεὸν. eoaee 


No. 3. 


Heb. xi. 37. .... περιῆλθον ἐν 
μηλωταῖς, ἐν αἰγείοις δέρμασι. 


Νο. 4. 


Heb. x. 37. “Ere γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον 
ὅσον, ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ οὗ χρονιεῖ, 


CLEMENT. 
No. I. 


Cap. 36. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ, τοσούτῳ μείξων 
ἐστὶν ἁγγέλων Sow, διαφορώτερον ὄνο- 
pia κεκληρονόμηκε. 

Γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως: Ὁ ποιῶν 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, 
Kai τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ πυρὸς 
φλόγα. 

"Ent δὲ τῷ vig αὐτοῦ, οὕτως εἶτεν 
ὁ δεσπότης" υἱὸς μοὺ εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σή- 
μέρον γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

..«.«καὶ πάλιν λέγει πρὸς αὗτον" 
Κάθον ἐκ δεξιῶν pov, ἕως ἂν θῶ τοὺς 
ἐχθροὺς σον ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν 


σον. 


Νο. 2. 
Cap. xxvii..... οὐδὲν yap ἀδύ- 
vatov παρὰ τῷ Θεῷ, εἰ μὴ τὸ ψεύ- 


σασθαι. 


No. 3. 


Cap. xvii. οἵτινες ἐν δέρμασιν 


αἰγείοις καὶ μηλωταῖς περιεπάτησαν. 


No. 4. 
Cap. xxiii... .. συνεπιμαρτυρούσης 
καὶ τῆς γραφῆς" ὅτι ταχὺ ἥξει καὶ οὗ 


χρονεῖ. 
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H&BREWS. 


CLEMENT. 


Passages containing the sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, or 
an exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. 


12.. eoee “καὶ κριτικὸς 


Heb. iv. 


ἐνθυμήσεων καὶ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας. 


Νο. 6. 
Heb. xi. 5. Πίστει Evry μετετέθη, 


τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν θάνατον. 


7. Πίστει χρηματισθεῖς Νῶε. 
8. Πίστει καλούμενος ᾿Αβραὰμ 
ὑπήκουσεν ἐξελθεῖν εἰς τὸν τόκον, 


κ.τ᾿λ. 


31. Πίστει Ῥαὰβ i πόρνη οὗ συ- 
γακώλετο τοῖς ἀπειθήσασι, δεξαμένη 
τοὺς κατασκόπους μετ᾽ εἰρήνης. 


Νο. ὅ. 
Cap. ΧΧΙ.. eo «οὐδὲν λέληθεν ab- 


τὸν τῶν ἐννοιῶν ἡμῶν, οὐδὲ τῶν δια- 
λογισμῶν ὧν ποιούμεθα. 

(Again, near the end) ...... 
ἐρεννητὴς yap ἔστιν ἐννοιῶν καὶ 
ἐνθυμήσεων. 

Νο. 6. 

Cap. ix. .. ..(Ἐνὼωχ, ὃς ἐν ὑπακοῇ 
δίκαιος εὑρεθεὶς μετετέθη, καὶ οὐχ 
εὑρέθη αὐτοῦ θάνατος. 
soe Nie πιστὸς εὑρεθεὶς .. .... 

Cap. x. ᾿Αβραὰμ ...... πιστὸς 
εὑρέθη ἐν τῷ αὑτὸν ὑπήκοον γενέσθαι 
τοῖς ῥήμασι τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος δὶ ὑπα- 
κοῆς ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τῆς γῆς, K. τ. Xr. 

Cap. xii. Διὰ πέστιν καὶ φιλοξε-, 
νίαν ἐσώθη ‘Paap ἡ πόρνη. 


Ill. 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the episfle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


No. 7. 


Heb. xi. 36—39. “Ἕτεροι δὲ ép- 
ταιγμῶν καὶ μαστίγων πεῖραν ἔλα- 
Pov, tre δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φνλακῆς. 
᾿Ελιθάσθησαν, ἐπρίσθησαν, ἐπειράσ- 
θησαν, ἐν φόνῳ μαχαίρας ἀπέθανον 
“«««καὶ οὗτοι πάντες μαρτυρηθέντες 
bua τῆς πίστεως. 


Νο. 7. 


Cap. χὶν. ([Ἐγκύπτετε εἰς τὰς 
γραφὰς τὰς ἀληθεῖς ῥήσεις πνεύματος 
τοῦ ἁγίου... . « ««οὗ γὰρ εὑρήσεται ὃδι- 
καίους ἀποβεβλημένους, ἀπὸ ὑσίων 
ἀνδρῶν.) ᾿Εδιώχθησαν δίκαιοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ ἀνόμων" ἐνεφυλακίσθησαν, ἀλλ' 
ὑπὸ ἀνοσίων" ἐλιθάσθησαν ὑπὸ παρο- 
γόμων' ἀπεκτάνθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν μια- 
ρῶν καὶ ἄξικον ζῆλον ἀνειληφότων 


Ταῦτα πάσχοντες εὐκλαιῶς ἤνεγκαν. 
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HEBREWS. 
No. 8. 

Heb. xii. 1, 2....... τοσοῦτον 
ἔχοντες περικείμενον ἡμῖν νέφος pap- 
τύρων... . «δὲ ὑπομονὴς τρέχωμεν τὸν 
προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. ἀφορῶντες 
εἰς τὸν τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγὸν, x. τ᾿ δ. 


Νο. 9. 


Heb. xii. 5--}1. (comp. Prov. 
tii. 11, 12.)....vid μόν, μὴ ὀὁλιγώ- 
ρει παιδείας Κυρίου, μηδὲ ἐκλύον ὑπ’ 
αὑτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος. “Ov γάρ ἀγαπᾷ 
Κύριος, παιδεῦει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα 
υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται. . « «Οἱ per... 
κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτοῖς ἐπαίδευον 
[ἡμᾶς,] ὁ δὲ [Θεὸς] ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον, 
εἰς τὸ μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος αὐτοῦ. 

Νο. 10. 
Heb. iv. 14, 864. "Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρ- 


χιερία μέγαν .... Ἰησοῦν .... ov 
ἔχομεν ἀρχιερέα μὴ δυνάμενον συμ- 
παθῆσαι ταῖς ἀσθενείαις ἡμῶν. . ..ἐ 
προσερχώμεθα ..- .... ἵνα . .« «« χάριν 
εὕρωμεν εἰς εὔκαιρον βοήθειαν. 
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CLEMENT. 
No. 8. 


Cap. xix. Πολλῶν οὖν καὶ μεγά- 
λων καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες παρα- 
δειγμάτων (Wotton, πράξαιων) ἐπανα- 
δράμωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παρα- 
δεδομένον ἡμῖν τῆς εἰρήνης σκόπον καὶ 
ἀτενίσωμεν εἷς τὸν κατέρα, κ-. τ. Δ. 


Νο. 9. 

Cap. Ivi. ᾿Αναλάβωμεν παιδείαν 
ἐφ᾽ ἧἦ οὐδεὶς ὀφείλει ἀγανακτεῖν .... 
ὃν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος παιδεύει, μασ- 
τιγοῖ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται 
cows Yap ἀγαθὸς ὧν παιδεύει ὁ 
Θεὸς εἰς τὸ νουθετηθῆναι ἡμᾶς διὰ 
τῆς ὁσίας παιδείας αὑτοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 

Cap. χχχυϊ... . . . Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν 
τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν, 
τὸν προστάτην καὶ βοηθὸν τῆς ἀἄσθε- 
νείας ἡμῶν’ Cap. Ϊν}}}.. . .. διὰ τοῦ 
ἀρχιερέως καὶ προστάτυον ἡμῶν I. 
Χριστου cece 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 1]. 

Heb. iii. 2. Πιστὸν ὄντα τῷ ποι- 
ἥσαντι αὑτὸν, ὡς καὶ Μωῦσῆς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ. 

5. Καὶ Μωῦσῆς μὲν πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 

τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, ὡς θεράπων. 
Νο 12. 

Heb. xii. vi. Ὃν yap ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 

ptoc, x.r.d. Vide supra, under No. 9. 


No, 11. 
Cap. xvii. Μωῦσῆς πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ ἐκλήθη. 


Cap. xliii. Ὃ μακάριος πιστὸς θε- 
ράπων ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ, Μωῦσῆς. 
Νο. 12. 
Cap. lvi. eee oy yap ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 
ριος, x. τ. λ. 
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a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has rea:l 
Clement's epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. x. 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς 
γραφῆς. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. iii. 1, is quoted 
at length, in immediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, 
plainly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There 
remains, then, besides Heb. x. 37, only Hab. ii. 3, which affords any 
upecial resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in 
Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision, or prophecy, and not to a person, 
us in Heb, x. 37; and to a person, Clement evidently applies it. The 
probability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the pas- 
auge is quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No, 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a case, | readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in 
our epiatle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of 
quotation, The arrangement.of these examples together, as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; the manner of characterising their actions or their 
rewards, viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact simi- 
lurity of ideas, in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our 
epistle, all combine to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that 
Clement had Heb. x1. before his eyes, or at least before the eye of 
his mind. In what other part of Scripture are these examples so 
urrunged together? And where else is found such a method of pre- 
aenting them to our view? In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage 
wo peculiar in its atyle and manner, is better proof that the passage was 
bofore the eye of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence 
of language in aome cases would be. In a short passage, such coin- 
cilonee might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views or of 
uliam. Rut accidental coincidence as to the mode of reasoning and 
ropremntution here, aeems to be fairly out of the question. 
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examination of the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of 
Scripture, has been already adverted to in the preceding part of this 
introduction, § 10. p. 35. 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to ‘the books of either Testament, 
with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. He often 
prefixes γέγραπται, λέγει, εἶπεν ὁ Θεὸς, φήσιν ὁ Λόγος ἅγιος, and the like 
formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the 
New Testament, he cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently 
taking it for granted that his readers will at once recognise the quotation, 
without any pains on his part to designate it. 

(2.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, 
or any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. ΧΙ. xxvit.,) alleged by Wotton, are plainly 
too far fetched to appear probable; and the reference to the book of 
Judith, (c. Lv. of Clement,) is only a reference to the story concerning 
her, which Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few 
cases of apparent quotation, either from books not found in our present 
Scriptures, or from traditionary accounts; just as there are some quota- 
tions of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement 
received any of the known apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn, 
in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when speaking of the 
weight of Clement's testimony in respect to its canonical authority; 
<< Clement indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he 
has borrowed whole passages from it. But still, he no where cites it 
formally; as is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical 
writings of the New Testament. How much then can be educed from 
him, in respect to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he 
not have formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had 
regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul ?” (Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it 
in Clement’s day; but nothing in respect to the credit which he at- 
tached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from formally 
citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our 
epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul's epistles, he never once appeals 
to his name, except in connexion with the mention of the first epistle to 
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to the church at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in such a way as to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all 
‘together, make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence 
is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was 
considered a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 

Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius had, from 
reading Clement’s epistle. Sneaking of monuments preserving apostolic 
doctrines, he says, [᾿Ἐπιστολῇ] καὶ τοῦ Κλήμεντος ἐν τῇ ἀνωμολογουμένῃ 
παρὰ πάσιν, ἣν ἐκ προσώπου τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἐκκλησίας τῇ Κορινθίων διετυ- 
πώσατο' ἐν ἦ τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους “πολλὰ νοήματα παραθεὶς, ἤδη δὲ καὶ 
αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς τισὶν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα παρίστησιν ὅτι μὴ 
νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα" ὅθεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν, αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐγκα- 
ταλεχθῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου, that is, ““ [We count also the epistle] 
of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the church 
at Rome to the church at Corinth; in which, exhibiting many of the 
sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some expres- 
sions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shows that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
{Paul.]” Hist. Ecc. 11. 38. I am not able to see how one who reads 
critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he 
has quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as 
Scripture. | 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be 
found in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not 
thought them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject 
of discussion here; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the 
consideration of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 
Heb. 111. 5. Μωῦσῆς μὲν mo- Barnabas, Epist. c. xiv. Mwi- 


τὸς ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ ὡς θερά- σῆς, θεράπων ὧν, ἔλαβεν [viz. 


* C.i. Ἡ ἐκκλησία τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡ παροικοῦσα Ῥώμην, ry ἐκκλησίᾳ x. r.X. is the 
commencement of Clement's epistle, 
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But in a matter so weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence 
on them, as the similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century, 
whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A.D. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the 
following passage occurs. ‘‘ This is he, who, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 341. 
He elsewhere calls Christ, αἰώνιον τοῦ Θεοῦ ἱερέα καὶ βασιλέα, καὶ 
Χριστὸν μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, p. 323. c. In another place, he says of 
Christ, Kai ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος, Apolog. i. p. 96. D; 
which name (ἀπόστολος) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito, or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made, in all pro- 
bability, during the second century; and the old Latin versions, made 
during the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both 
contain the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit, p. 637, seq., 717, 
seq. This is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in 
common use and authority among the churches of the East and West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, comprised 
any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubtedly they did 
not comprise any which were then deemed apocryphal. Here then is 
palpable evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was widely circulated 
among Christians a short time after the apostolic age. In the west, the 
Itala and old Latin versions comprised it; in Greece, or the middle 
region, the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being familiar 
with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it was, com- 
prised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, ‘the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of tt. On this account, J shall 
not separately pursue the history any farther at present, as it must 
necessarily be investigated in the course of discussing that important 
question which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shown, under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
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been derived merely from education, and have ae 
the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscription. δημιννβε μα νμμθο 
are left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from 
evidence external or internal. Conjecture, in respect to an epistle, the 
claims of which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satis- 
faction to the thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, 
to which we must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is 
wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
much more has been demanded by some critics, in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits, or even 
requires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signa- 
ture of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by 
witnesses then present. 

In the investigation of the question, “ Who was the author of an 
anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and 
country where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not 
designed ?” how can it be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequi- 
vocal, and positive nature should be produced? Where is the anony- 
mous letter of antiquity, that could ever be assigned to any particular 
author, if demands such as these were made in respect to it ? " 

‘The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered 
certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever: 
have been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not 8 
probability in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a pro- 
bability deduced from evidence external and internal, which is sufficient 
to quiet our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. — 

It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several 
centuries; the Latin, or Occidental Christians, after the second century, | 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul's; while the Greek, or rather the Oriental, Christians generally. 
received it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. ~ ool oll 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to this question, into external 
and internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered fronr 
the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the. 
epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the» 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
teenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind, or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, 
because the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and is insufficient 
to accomplish what Panteenus designed to accomplish. For how was it 
necessary, as he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscribed 
himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the 
epistle? If he declined doing this, ‘‘ because his Lord and Master was 
the apostle of God to them,” as Panteenus says, still he might (as on 
other occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 1, Tit. i. 1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1. Why should 
he have been any more difident with respect to doing this, in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his difidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, 
which made him, as Panteenus supposes, decline subscribing his name 
in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed 
to it. The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed, of his 
circumstances, and of his companions ; he has also asked their prayers, 
that “‘he might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily 
implies, that his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and 
could not be so concealed, from those whom he directly and originally 
addressed : so that neither of Panteenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining 
to subscribe his name, appears to have any considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning, on which I have just animadverted ; 
but they should not (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a 
confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt morcover maintains, that 
Pantenus has simply expressed an opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any 
tradition. This he endeavours to prove, by the following argument :— 
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as canonical, assigned the reasons produced above, why Paul did not 
subscribe his name to it. But is not this, after all, conceding the very 
point which it is meant to deny? ‘‘ The epistle to the Hebrews 
was already received by the churches; therefore Panteenus defends it!” 
Indeed? And how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit 
already obtained; a credit so strong, a custom of reception 80 geueral, 
as to inspire Panteenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, 
and raise him above all the objections which had been suggested? And 
how comes it, that no epistles should have made their way into the 
canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and 
supposititious writings, of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned to an 
apostle? This is a fundamental question, in respect to the great subject 
of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, taken 
as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or epistle could be 
properly regarded as canonical, except such as was written by an apostle. 

I am far from denying, that particular churches, and even particular 
regions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred, some. of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence:of this. But, then, such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of 
‘the New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they 
were admitted as canonical,) as either coming from the hands of 
apostles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under their 
inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a con- 
stant verging of the church, as a body, toward the point of limitation, 
in respect to canonical credit, that has just been stated. That some 
churches and persons should have committed mistakes, respecting the 
extent to which the principle adverted to would carry them, is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering the state of literary knowledge at that 
period. But that such mistakes were not committed by the predominant 
part of the churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testa- 
ment, ever since the earliest period; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or revision, 
and generally believed to be so. 
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question, viz. whether Paul was the author of the cpistle? This is con- 
ceded. Where, then, is the contradiction? ‘They are not agreed how 
the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What follows? ‘‘ Why, 
as Bertholdt avers, ‘‘ that they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” 
That is, (if this have any appropriate meaning,) that tradition had not 
brought down to them the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were 
not agreed in the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as 
is most probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions; 
and that the solutions they proposed were of newly-raised doubts, which 
about this time began to appear in some of the Occidental churches— 
solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from their own personal 
views, rather than from tradition; what, I ask, has the manner of solv- 
ing these doubts to do with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; 
and be it, that Eichhorn has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pan- 
tenus and Clement, in showing the incompetency of their reasoning to 
solve the doubts then raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great 
point at issue, quite untouched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s rea- 
soning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one 
acquainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, 
at least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has 
represented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate rea- 
son, for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

“ But Paul,” says Eichhorn, ‘‘ has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what 
other part of the church did he write, circumstanced as the Jews of 
Palestine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his 
address, as circumstances may require ? 

‘< But, after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close 
of the epistle he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” JI grant it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed; but the case would not be the same in 
respect to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, 
the epistle was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it, would 
first have been subjected to the influence of its reasoning, and its elo- 
quent and powerful remonstrances, before they would come to make the 
inquiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. 
May not the author, who could write such an epistle, well have trusted 
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will suggest, howevVer, that it is by no means certain, either that Paw- 
teenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that 
they came there partly as learners, but principally as teachers ; and that 
their opinions were not formed merely by the fashion of interpreting the 
Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that 
these fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Scriptures as they were, would have been persuaded, by attachment to 
the Alexandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the 
New Testament as Paul's, when they had no evidence on which ‘to 
ground such an opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, 
this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the Jtala of the western 
churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version of the eastern ones ? 
Did Panteenus and Clement effect this? They had no concern with the 
management of either of these churches. Christians then in the East 
and West, far distant from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority’ 
to this epistle; and if they did so, there 1s, of course, good reason to. 
believe, that they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author, What 
probability can there be, then, that Clement and Panteenus ascribed this 
epistle to Paul, merely on the ground of their own siden = 
local prejudices ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century beste eg 
Its importance is greatly magnified by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced) 
back, as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and inte~ 
rested inquirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the | 
Hebrews was not only extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing 
at Rome, we have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement 
of Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied ἃ place: 
in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, 
follows from the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul 
was the author of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of 
the most celebrated theological school then existing; and that this 
belief harmonized with that of the churches in general, who required 
evidence of apostolic origin or approbation, in order to entitle an epistle 
to a place in the canon, seems quite probable, and is contradicted by no 
circumstances with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part’of the third century, and 
examine a few of the principal witnesses. 

- The celebrated Origen, second to none of the tathice (esoept Jeoneta) 
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This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers 
of different sentiments ; by some, in order to show that Origen doubted, 
by others to show that he did not doubt, about Paul’s bemg the author 
of the epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have 
said, let us endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by consider- 
ing this passage in connexion with other passages to .be found in his 
writings. 

(1.) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 
authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek; and thus he endeavours to 
account for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those 
of Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance 
delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some 
one who used his own diction, commenting, as it were, on the words of 
his master. In this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and, 
authoritative, while the diction is considered as arising from one not an 
apostle; and thus the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the 
objection to this credit, drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently 
removed. : 

(2.) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether. the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. Most pro- 
bably from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about 
the credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circum- 
stance, he resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged 
that this epistle did not come from the hand of Paul; as Panteenus 


ἡ σύνθεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντὸς τινος τὰ ἀποστολικὰ, Kai ὡσπερεὶ σχολιογραφή- 
σαντος τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου. Εἶ τις οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔχει ταύτῃ)7ν τὴν ἐπεσ- 
τολὴν ὡς Παύλου, αὕτη εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτος Οὐ γὰρ εἰκῆ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄν- 
ἔρες ὡς Παύλου αὐτὴν παραδεδώκασι. Τὶς δὲ ὁ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, τὸ μὲν 
ἀληθὲς Θεὸς oldev’ ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, ὑπὸ τινων μὲν λεγόντων, Bre 
Κλήμης ὁ γενόμενος ἐπίσκοπος Ῥωμαίων ἔγραψε τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὑπὸ τινων Cé, ὅτι 
Λουκᾶς ὁ γράψας τὸ Εὐαγγέλιον καὶ τὰς Πράξεις. Ecc. Elist. vi. 25. 
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Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 271,) but made no comment upon it ; 
while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted 
what precedes the clause in question, in one place (p. 2944,) and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956 ;) while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Panteenus and Clement, 
that Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of the 
church of Alexandria had over them, in respect to this subject. Origen 
also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convictions 
and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, and as 
falling at last upon the conjecture, that “‘ the sentiments are the apostle’s, 
while the diction is another’s,” in order to reconcile his own views, and 
the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have 
been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen—who 
wrote tt, God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to 
Luke ; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the 
evident meaning of it, which is, ‘“‘ who penned or wrote it down is uncer- 
tain, report attributing it to different men; using the expression just as 
if Origen had simply said, ‘‘ who was the author of the epistle, God only 
knows.” See Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdt 
represents Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down 
even to his time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955,) 
or to Clement (p. 2958 ;) but that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that ‘‘ God only knows who composed it.” 
One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis 
will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand 
out in relief. That of ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες have not, as Origen asserts, without 
reason declared the epistle to be Paul’s, this critic has passed over with 
profound silence. On the other hand, ““ it is an ancient tradition,” he says, 
<< propagated down to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke 
composed it.” But Origen himself does not say this. His words are 
simply, ‘¢ Who wrote it [i. e. penned it down,] God knows, ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς 
φθάσασα ἱστορία, but a report has come to us, that it was either Clement 
or Luke.” Now, where is the ancient tradition, brought even down to 
Origen’s time, ascribing the composition of the epistle to two different 
men, neither of whom Origen believed to be the author? So far from 
this, Origen says not a word here of ancient tradition; nor even of tradi- 
tion at all. He does not say that either ἱστορία παλαιὰ, Or παράδοσις 
παλαιὰ, brings down this report; but simply ἡ εἰς ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, 
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Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians....and the same apostle says ;""* 
and then he quotes Heb. v. 12, Contra Cels. p. 482, ed. Bened. In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle 
of the same apostle who wrote the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione 
i. p. 250, ed. Bened. In a homily, preserved in a Latin translation, he 
says, ‘‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 
brews, says ;”+ then he quotes Heb, xii. 18, 22, 23. He also appeals 
to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing any position ; 6. g. Comm. 
in John ii. 57, 58, ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite 
a subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Puul ? 
The important questions are, Did the sentiments originate from him ? 
And is he the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his 
opinion respecting these questions beyond all doubt, 1 know not that 
it is in the power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly 
averred, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reasons, 
I am unable to conceive how he could have averred it. 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, in order 
to be ancient in Origen’s time? Nothing can be weaker, than the 
assertion that Origen refers, in his ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, to Clement and Pan- 
teenus; both of whom were his contemporaries, and lived until he was 
about thirty years of age. Panteenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; 
Clement, about A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or. 
185. Now, as Origen lived but little more than acentury from the apostolic 
age, nothing can be plainer, than that the οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες must mean, 
either those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the gene- 
ration succeeding them. This not only confirms what I have already 
endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of 
the Italic and Syriac versions, and from Panteenus and Clement, viz. 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the 
church; but it shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Panteenus and 
Clement believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 


9. γέγραπται γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Παύλῳ ἡμῶν Κορινθίοις ἐπιστέλλοντε. . .. ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς 
. . ον φησὶ, καὶ γεγόνατε χρείαν ἔχοντες, κ. τ΄ Δ, loc. cit. 

+ Ipse ergo apostolorum maximus... . Paulus .... dicit, ad Hebreos scribens, 
ete. Homil. III. in Num, p. 281, edit. Benedict. 
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amount but to little more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his 
predecessors continued to be held without variation. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A.D. 247; as did Theog- 
nostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian school at Alexandria, 
about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same 
city, about 313; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, 
about 326; by Didymus, master of the catechetical school there, about 
370; and by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412. 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to the time 
of Jerome and Augustine; whose opinion in favour of this epistle being 
Paul’s, is universally acknowledged; and whose influence over the 
western churches occasioned the gradual, and finally the universal, 
reception of it, by all those churches in that quarter where it had been 
rejected. 


§ 15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the Eastern region, and see what 
the tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers, in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in 
Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, seems pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle 
to Paul, about 292, Lard. vii. 261. It was probably received as such 
by Pamphylius, presbyter at Cesarea, about 294; as it stands in the 
midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, 
id. vii. 325. 

But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next after that 
of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent here the 
most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty-two years of it,) 
remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well-known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters, respecting the canon of Scripture. I 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 
comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. 111. ¢. iii. “‘ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul's; 
although it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
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designedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the 
New Testament; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to 
the opinions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his 
testimony, collected and compared together, it is clear— 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, too, that in the time 
of Zephyrinus, (about 212,) there were persons in the Western church, 
and probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by 
Paul; for Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. And that this denial continued down 
to the time of Eusebius, in the church at Rome, (his words are, 
παρὰ "Ῥωμαίων τισιν, by some of the Romans,) is clearly signified by 
this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the δεν, 
is as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. ““ Fourteen 
epistles of Paul,” (of course, the epistle to the Hebrews included, there 
being but thirteen without it,) ‘‘ are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s, 
xpédndot καὶ σαφεῖς. And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are ὁμολογούμενοι, i.e. generally recognized, admitted. These 
declarations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged 
against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider 
those objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts in his own mind about this matter, 
or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion of the church 
on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the 
purpose, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, than this testimony. For as Eusebius has been careful, even 
when asserting that the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul's, to note 
that there are some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in 
various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be 
regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well 
founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious doubts about the 
correctness of the common opinion of the churches. 

(3.) It is pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the objections 
drawn from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Payl 
wrote it in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it to 
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consuetudo non recipit tnter canonicas scripturas, ἄς. By canonical, 
Jerome seems to understand apostolical, or having that authority which 
the writings of an apostle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the 
day of this writer, the churches made a distinction between writings apos- 
tolic and not apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the 
former a rank higher, and more authoritative, than the latter. On the 
whole, we must understand Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some 
of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as canonical in the highest sense, 
most of these churches doubted whether Paul was the author, and conse- 
quently gave the epistle but a secondary place in their canon; or rather, 
they read it, with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but 
(probably) did not appeal to it as authoritative. 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. “4 Many say, 
that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul’s; but some deny it. And 
again; ‘‘ In the epistle to the Hebrews, which the illustrious defenders 
of the catholic faith use as a witness, faith is called, ἄς." 

The council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle among 
the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul. 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fourth 
century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower 
down, it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has 
had a general currency in the Christian churches every where, since that 
period. 


§ 17. RESULT. 


We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but no considerable person or party is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not, in that quarter, any important opposition 
to the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write 


* Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt, [sc. epistolam ad Hebresos;] quidem vero negant. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. 22. 

+ In epistola quippe ad Hebreos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholice reguhe 
defensores, fides esse dicta est, etc. De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. viii. 

1 Sunt autem canonice Scripture ..... Pauli epistole tredecim, ejusdem ad 
Hebreos una. Can. 47. 
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πρθκοπὴν καὶ χαρὰν τῆς πίστεως, Phil. i. 25. Again, in Phil. ii. 24, he 
says, πέποιθα δὲ ἐν Κυρίῳ, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς ταχέως ἐλεύσομαι, I trust in the 
Lord, that I myself shall speedily come [to you.}] In the epistle to 
Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment, (he says, ἐλπέζω 
yup, ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσενχῶν ὑμῶν χαρισθήσομαι ὑμῖν, for I hope, that by 
your prayers I shall be restored to you, ver. 22. So confident was Paul 
of this, that he bids Philemon prepare lodgings for him, ἑτοίμαζὲ μοι 
ξενίαν, ver. 22. 

It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had 
a satisfactory assurance in his mind of- being speedily set at liberty ; 
although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet 
been made by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from 
Phil. ii. 23, where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, 
‘that he shall send Timothy to them immediately, ὡς ἂν ἀπίδω τὰ περὶ 
ἐμὲ, whenever I shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the deter- 
mination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had not yet 
received it. That he had private information, however, of the way in 
which his case was likely to terminate, and information which pretty fully 
satisfied his mind, is evident from the manner in which he speaks in the 
passages quoted above, of his intended visit to the Philippians, and to 
Philemon. 

Supposing, now, as soon as an intimation was made by the Roman 
emperor, that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting 
it was immediately communicated to the apostle, by those of Cesar’s 
household (Phil. iv. 22,) who were his Christian friends ; and supposing 
that, agreeably to his promise made to the Philippians ii. 23, he then 
immediately sent away Timothy to them; and supposing still further, 
(which surely cannot be regarded as improbable,) that there was some 
little delay in formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carry- 
ing it into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then 
how obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heb. xiii. 23, 
‘Know that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom, if he 
speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supfosition that the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written at this juncture of time, 
nothing can be more probable than that the promised mission of Timothy, 
adverted to in Phil. ii. 23, is referred to in Heb. xiii. 23; and conse- 
quently that ἀπολελυμένον here means sent away, dismissed, (as all must 
acknowledge it may mean,) and not, liberated, or, sct at liberty. 
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to Rome, and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ interval 
between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of his 
fiercest persecutors have died during this period? Or, might they not 
have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal ? 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment ; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that 
Cesarea was not the place to which the letter was directed, but that it 
was sent to the Christians at Jerusalem; yet the objection brought for- 
ward by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be 
deterred from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From 
the time when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and persecuted 
him. Yet this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that 
city. And why should it now deter him, any more than formerly 7 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by 
the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again, 
the very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful ? 
Might not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, 
to find his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

‘“‘ But,” says Bertholdt, ‘‘ we have no account that Paul paid a visit 
to Palestine, after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish, against the probability 
that he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in 
the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, ‘‘ Who does not 
know, that the accounts of what befell the upostles, and primitive 
teachers of Christianity, are very incomplete?” Every one knows, that 
Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with the account of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Has any writer given us a well-authenticated supplement 
to this? And can the want of any history of Paul, after the period of 
his imprisonment at Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any 
particular place, or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this 
cannot be urged with any show of propriety. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when 
liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia 
Minor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts xviii. 
22, seq. It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, to 
suppose that he would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprison- 
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ἀπὸ, in such a connexion, is preceded by ἀφίστημι, ἀναβαίνω, ἐξέρχομαι, 
ἔρχομαι, καταβαίνω, &c. that it denotes, being out of a country. Οἱ ἀπὸ 
denotes, belonging to. Consequently the salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, 
means simply, The Italians [i. 6. Italian Christians] salute you. 

But here again, it is asked, ‘‘ How came Italians to salute a church in 
Palestine? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome, why did he not say, 
ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ ἀπὸ rijc‘Popnc? What acquaintance had the Romans 
with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians; and it isa matter of indifference, whether the 
writer at Rome said οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ρώμης, or of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλέας, if he meant 
to send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is 
it at all probable, that there were not Christians often at Rome, from 
various parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished 
a friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these 
also, as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their 
friendly regards to the Hebrews; what other phraseology could Paul 
have adopted, that would be more appropriate than oi ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the country 
where the writer was? 7 

Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8,) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, xvi. 19. May not 
the same questions be urged here, as objectors urge in the case above? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor, (which is here meant,) were collected 
together in Ephesus, its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have never 
had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly salutations ? 
Could not Paul as well send the salutation of οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, as of 
οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ασίας ? 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, which 
serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture, this evidence is indirect; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
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§ 21. Similarity of DOCTRINES between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. . 


Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to teach ? 
Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the charac- 
teristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, a8 Paul is wont to state and insist on his ? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads : 


Ι. General preference of Christianity above Judaism, 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact, that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that 
the preference of the new above the ancient religion, is taught by Paul 
in a manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament ; 
and with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the 
sacred volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed 
under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledge, imparted 
by the gospel. 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, ra στοιχεῖα τοῦ 
κόσμου, Gal. iv. 3; and again, ra ἀσθενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, Gal. iv. 9. 
He represents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι, Gal. iv. 3, who are ina 
state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. iv. 2, or in the condition of servants 
rather than that of heirs, Gal. iv. 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. iv. 9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain 
the privileges of adoption, Gal. iv. 5,6. They are represented as τέλειοι, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἄνδρας τελείους, Eph. iv. 11—13. Christianity leads them to see the 
glorious displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled 
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creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. vi. 15, and faith which worketh 
by love, Gal. v. 6. 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law, could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, ix. 9; nor deliver him from the pollution 
of sin, in order that he might, in a becoming manner, worship the living 
God; which is effected only under the gospel, ix. 14. The law served 
to inspire its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; but the 
gospel with cheering confidence, xii. 22—24. Now, we may obtain 
grace to serve God in an acceptable manner, xii. 28. We have a cove- 
nant established on better promises than the ancient one, viii. 6B—13; 
and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 
xil. 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison 
just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all 
the passages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from 
the different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand con- 
nected. The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it 
arises from different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamen- 
tal ideas in both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testa- 
ment urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3.) The supertor efficacy of the gospel, in promoting and ensuring 
the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. iii. 
10. It is the ministry of death, 2 Cor. iii. 7; the ministry of condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. iii. 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning 
mercy, Gal. iii. 11, Rom. ii. 20. 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 
2 Cor. iii. 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gra- 
tuitous pardon on account of him, Rom. ii. 24, 25, Eph. i. 7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. v. 1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. iii. 21, Gal. ii. 16; 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached 
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occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogether insufficient to 
make expiation, ix. 9—14. vii. 11.19. x. 1.11. Those offerings needed 
constant repetition; and even then, they could never remove sin, 
v. 1L—8. vil. 27, 28. ix. 6, 7.25, x. 4. 11, Christ by offering up him- 
self has effected this, i. 3. vii, 27. ix. 25, 26. By his own blood, not 
with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once for all 
making expiation for sin, ix, 12—15. x. 10—12, 14.19. | By his death, 
he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, ii. 14, 15. 
He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sinners, 
which the law could not do, ix. 9. 14. He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, ix. 15, xii, 24; which is better than the ancient one, vii. 22. 
viii, 6, He is exalted to the throne of the universe, ii. 6—10; and he 
is ever ready and able to assist us, iv. 14--- 16, vii. 25. He has intro- 
duced us to a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, 
but offers abounding grace and happiness, xii, 183—29. 

_ Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine, and peculiarities 
in the mode of representing them, common to the μεμαομεν 7 ΠῚ 
of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews, compared with 
those of Paul's acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
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reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 4 awd 
(1.) The general method or arrangement of this Tt is like to 
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Galatians ; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical, 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end’ of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with’ 
practical matter and salutations. In like manner, the epistle to the 
Galatians, us far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal 
discussion ; while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some 
degree, the same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians; 
Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, But that to the Romans is 
most distinctly marked of all. 

“Turning now tothe episte to the Hebrews, we find that i is composed 
on a similar plan. As far as chapter x, 19, it is principally doctrinal. 
It has, however, like Paul's other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
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from the Old Testament is introduced. I have compared those formulas 
presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul's epistles; 
but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in either, to mark Paul's 
writings with any certainty; as I shall endeavour to show, in its proper 
place. Every where, in the New Testament, a great variety of such 
formulas is found, as also in the epistles.of Paul. I refer now, in a 
particular manner, to the method in which, and the frequency with 
which, the Jewish Seriptures are employed; and that in a similar way, 
both in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul, Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, without 
any notice of quotations; 6. g. Rom. ix. 7. 21. x. 6—8. 18. xi. 33, 34, 
xiii, 9, In Rom, iti. 10—18, several passages from different parts of the 
Scriptures are combined together, without any notice that this is done. 
In the same manner does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews pro- 
ceed; 6. g. iii. 2. vi. 14. x. and xi, throughout; also, in xii. 5, 6, 12, 
13, and xiii. 6, quotations, with a general appeal, are made from differ- 
ent parts of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumentative part 
of his epistles; so does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul 
often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as prophetically declaring the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and to Abraham, as having received 
a covenant which the law could not annul; the same does the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every 
way in which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances; 
sometimes to similarity of sentiment; sometimes he accommodates pas- 
sages, which in the original have a local or temporary meaning, to desig- 
nate something then extant, or happening at the time in which he wrote; 
sometimes he appeals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical 
cases to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates ; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of 
thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same traits charac- 
terize, in a most visible manner, the method in which the Old Testament 
is employed throughout the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive 
reader must plainly see, without my delaying here to specify indi- 
dual cases, 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish 
Scripture, and Scripture history, car’ ἄνθρωπον ; in other words, he uses 
them by way of argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex concessis. 
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with the Jews, demeaning himself, and reasoning as a Jew, and in 
like manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. 

But it is not my object, here, to defend the manser of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistles to the 
Hebrews. I design merely to show, (what cannot be denied,) that 
the same method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by 
the Old Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot 
well escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition, which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree, or with the same frequency? Nay, I venture to 
affirm, that there is scarcely an approximation, in any of their writings, 
to those of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the 
usage in question. 

But it may be said, ““ This only shows, that these other writers named 
were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews; not that Paul wrote 
this epistle.” 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Panl’s epistles and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, were not the general or universal characteristics of writers 
of that age; and, of course, that either Paul, or one who had drank in 
deeply of his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in 
question. 

(3.) The manner of Paul's reasoning, in respect to separating his 
premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his epttasis, bears 
a striking resemblance to that which is found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymeme or imperfect form 
of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons; which, it bas 
been often observed, are characteristic of Paul’s mode of writing. He states 
the major, or major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or the first parts 
of a sentence or comparison; and then, leaving it in this unfinished 
state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint, which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated ; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the con- 
clusion, or epitasis, which is required to complete it. 
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Heb. i. iii. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
αὑτοῦ. 

Col. i. 15. Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτον. 

Phil. ii. 6. Ὃς ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ ὑπάρχων. 

2 Ὅον. iv. 4. Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 

Heb. i. 3. Φέρων τε τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ. 

Col i. 17. Τὰ πάντα ἐν αὑτῷ συνέστηκε. 


Heb. i. 5. Υἱὸς μον εἰ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

Acts xiii, 38. Υἱὸς μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ onpepoy γεγέννηκὰ σε; used here 
by Paul, and applied in both passages (but nowhere else in the New 
Testament) to Christ. 


Heb. i. 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον 
παῤ αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν ὄνομα. 

Eph. i. 21. Ὑκεράνω ...... παντὸς ὀνόματος ὀνομαζομένυν ov μόνον 
ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι. 

Phil. ii. 9. Ὃ Θεὺς ...... ἐχαρίσατο αὐτῷ ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνονα 
ἵνα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ πᾶν γόνν κάμψῃ ἐπουρανίων, x. τ. ἃ 


Heb. i. 6. Τὸν πρωτότοκον ...... 

Rom. vii. 29. Εἰς τὸ εἶναι αὐτὸν τὸν πρωτότοκον. 

Col. i. 15. Πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως. V. 18. Πρωτότοκος. This 
appellation is applied to Christ nowhere else, excepting in Rev. i. 5. 


Heb. ii. 2. Ὁ δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληθεὶς λόγος. 

Gal. iii. 19. Ὁ νόμος... .« «διαταγεὶς dt ἀγγέλων. Comp. Acts vii. 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, λόγος and νόμος being synonymes ; as, for 
substance, λαληθεὶς and διαταγείς are. However, Stephen once uses a 
similar expression, Acts vil. 53. 


Heb. ii. 4. Σημείοις re καὶ τέρασι, καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίον μερισμοῖς. 

1 Cor. xii. 4. Διαφέσεις δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσὶ, τὸ δὲ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα. 

1 Cor. xii. 1]. Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνέργει τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, διαιροῦν 
ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ καθὼς βούλεται. 

Rom. xii. 6. “Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα κατὰ τὴν χάριν τῆν δοθεῖσαν ἡμῖν 
διάφορα .«..«.. all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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Eph. vi. 17. Τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ πνεύματος, 8 ἐστι ῥῆμα Θεοῦ. The 
comparison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and 
in our epistle. 

Heb. v. 8. Καίπερ ὧν υἱὸς, ἔμαθεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαθε τὴν ὑκακοὴν. 

Phil. ii. 8. ᾿Εταπείνωσεν ἑαντὸν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος, μέχρι θανάτον. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes 
the speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 


Heb. v. 13. Νήπιος yap ἐστι, i.e. a child in religion, comparatively 
ignorant, uninformed.. 

1 Cor. iii. 1. Ὡς νηπίοις ἐν Χριστῷ, in the same sense. 

Eph. iv. 14. Ἵνα μηκέτι ὦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. 

Rom. ii. 20. Διδάσκαλον νηπίων, in the same. 

Gal. iv. 3. Ὅτε ἦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. This phraseology is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. v. 14. Tedelwy δὲ ἐστιν ἣ στερεὰ τροφὴ. 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Ταῖς δὲ φρεσὲ τέλειοι γίνεσθε. The word τέλειοι is here 
the antithesis of νήπιοι, and means well instructed, mature. In this 
sense, it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. : 


Heb. vi. 1. Τελειότητα, an advanced, mature state, i. e. of Christian 
knowledge. : 

Col. iit. 14. Σύνδεσμος τῆς τελειότητος, the bond or cement of a matured 
Christian state. The word τελειότης, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 3. "Earwep ἐπιτρέπῃ ὁ Θεὺς. 
1 Cor. xvi. 7. Ἐὰν ὁ Κύριος ἐπιτρέπῃ ...... ἃ phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. vi. 10. Τῆς ἀγάπης ἧς ἐνεξείξασθε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, ξιακονήσαν- 
τες τοῖς ἁγίοις καὶ διακονοῦντες. 

2 Cor, vill, 24. Τὴν οὖν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν .... εἷς αὐτοὺς ἐνδεί- 
ἔασθε. The similarity consists in employing ἐνδείξασθαι τὴν ἀγάπην in 
both cases, constructed with ee before the object that follows. 

Heb, vill. 5. Οἴτενες brodelypare καὶ σκιᾷ λατρεύονσι τῶν ἐπουρανίων. 

Heb, x. 1. Sarde yap ἔχων ὁ νόμος τῶν μιλλόντων. 

Col, ii, 17. °A dere σκιὰ τῶν μελλώντων .... language respecting the 
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Heb. x. 28. ᾿Επὶ δυσὶν ἣ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποθνήσκει. ᾿ 

2 Cor. xiii. 1, Ἐπὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν 
ῥῆμα. 

1. Tim. ν. 19. "Ext δύο ἣ τριῶν μαρτύρων. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere, only in the words of Christ, Matt. xviii. 16. 


Heb. x. 30. ᾿Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

Rom. xii. 19. Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and Applying it 
to show that punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that 
he will inflict it. 


Heb. x. 32. “AOAnow .... τῶν παθημάτων. 

Phil. i. 30. Τὸν αὐτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες, οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοὶ. 

Col. ii. 1. Ἡλίκον ἀγῶνα ἔχω περὶ ὑμῶν. 

1 Thess. li. 2. Ααλῆσαι .... τὸ εὐαγγέλιον .... ἐν πολλῷ ἀγῶνε, 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Ὀνειδισμοῖς re καὶ θλίψεσι θεατριζόμενοι. 


1. Cor. iv. 9. Θέατρον ἐγενήθημεν τῶ κόσμῳ, kK. τ΄ Xoooeee language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Κοινωνοὶ τῶν οὕτως ἀναστρεφομένων γενηθέντες, partict- 
pating, i. 6. sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. iv. 14. Συγκοινωνήσαντές μον τῇ θλίψει, sympathising in my 
affliction. The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 


Heb. x. 38. Ὃ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Rom. i. 17. Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Gal. ii. 11. Ὅτι ὁ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

The passage is a quotation. But the application, and use of it, appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. . 


Heb. xii. 1. Τρέχωμεν τὸν προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. Οὕτω τρέχετε ἵνα καταλάβητε. 

Phil. iii. 14. Τὰ μὲν ὀπίσω ἐπιλανθανόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔμπροσθεν ἐπεκτει- 
νόμενος, κατὰ σκοπὸν διώκω. 

The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each passage, 
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Καταργεῖν, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. ii. 14. Rom. iii. 3, 3}. 
vi. 6. 1 Cor. i. 28. Gal. v. 11, and elsewhere often in Paul’s 
epistles. 

Καύχημα, glorifying, rejoicing, Heb. iii. 6. Rom.iv.2. 1 Cor. ix. 15. 

Κληρονόμος, lord, possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. i. 2. Rom. viii. 17. 

Λατρεύειν, (δουλεύειν, a synonyme,) Θεῷ ζῶντι, Heb. ix. 14. 1 Thess. 
i. 9. 

Μὴ (οὐ) βλεπόμενα, the invisible objects of the future world, Heb. xi. 1. 
2 Cor. iv. 18. ; 

‘Opodoyia, religion, religious, or Christian profession, Heb. iii. 1. rv. 
14. x. 23. 2 Cor. ix. 13. 

"Ὄνομα, majesty, or dignity, Heb.i.4. Phil. ii. 9, 10. Eph. i. 21. 
But although this sense of ὄνομα in Heb. i. 4, is adopted by some 
eminent critics, still it is more probable that it has the sense of appel- 
lation ; see Heb. i. 5, seq. 

Οὐ κτίσις, nothing, Heb. iv. 13. Rom. viii. 39. 

Τελειόω, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent 
on finishing a victorious course, Heb. u. 10. vii. 28. x. 14. Phil. 
ii. 12. 

Ὑπόστασις, confidence, Heb. iii. 14. ii. 1. 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 

Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐπουράνιος, the abode of the blessed, Heb. xii. 22; comp. 
Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἄνω, Gal. iv. 26, in the like sense. 


Ill. Peculiarity of grammatical construciton, in regard to the use of the passive verb, 
instead of the active, 


Thus in Heb. vii. 11, we find the phrase, ὁ λαὸς yap ἐπ᾽ αὑτῇ vevo- 
pobérnro, for the people under it [the Levitical priesthood] received the 
law ; where the nominative case of the person who is the object (not the 
subject) in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb; and 
this mode of construction is employed, instead of the active voice of 
the same verb, followed by the dative of the person who is the object ; 
6. g. νενομοθέτητο λαῷ. 

The like construction is found in Paul’s acknowledged writings. E. g. 
Rom. iii. 2, ὅτε [abrot] éxcorevOnoay τὰ λόγια τοῦ Θεοῦ, they were intrusted 
with the oracles of God, instead of saying, the oracles of God were 
intrusted to them. Rom. vi. 17—eicg ὃν παρεδόθητε τύπον διδαχῆς, into 
which model of doctrine ye have been delivered, instead of which form 
or model of doctrine was delivered tu you. 1 Tim. i. 11, ὃ ἐπιστεύθην 
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and exhibit them in similar words and phrases. 1 grant that the primi- 
tive teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, 
(supposing that they were under divine guidance,) as to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing 
them; in regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which. 
particular views of doctrine are insisted on; what can be more various, 
and diverse than the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John? 
The reply to this, by crities who entertain sentiments different from 
those which 1 have espoused, is, that ‘‘ the writer of the epistle to the | 
Hebrews was an intimate friend, or a studious imitator, of Paul;.a man 
of talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, 
mode of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in. 
all these particulars. Hence the similarity between the writings wi Paul, 
and the epistle to the Hebrews.” | 
The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, i in, 
a few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the. 
most sharp-sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which 
a few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that. 
distinguished poet himself. Witness also the well-known and long con- . 
troverted fact, in respect to the pieces ascribed to Ossian, which are now 
known to be a forgery. But, after all, such attempts have very seldom | 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation; and these, with all the advantages which a modern. 
education could afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes, who, 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure; and , 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished ftom the 
models which they designed to imitate. πον 
Just so it was, in the primitive age of the church. The Christian an 
world was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, 
and other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in | 
gaining any considerable credit among the churches; and what little | 
was ever gained by any of them, proved to be temporary, and of ; 
small influence. This was not owing to want of exertion ; for strenuous | 
efforts were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, 
so as to gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them 
failed. Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the 
failure. A comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New. 
Testament, with the genuine writings of the same, shows a difference 
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mo ommpectoe with bes brethren.; thet - be was mst 2 wht behind the 
vers chactest of the apoaties.~ 

Thea. how could sech 2 man be comcesled. m the frst ages of the 
chnreh, when the memory of those who wese very dsumgubed bes been 
preserved so distmect. and with so much care and reverence, by ecciesi- 
astcal traition? Men. who cam wriee @ thes manmer, camnct remain 
comexaled any where. And the werner of such am eputiec, Καὶ would seem, 
mast have acted a past mot less comspecusus tham thet of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles humseif. 

Bat antiquity, we are told, has attributed thes eputie to distinguished 
men im the early church ; to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas; 
earch of whom is known to have been the warm frend and admirer 
A Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But, fortunately, there are 
extant writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be 
compared ; and which serve to show how little foundation there is for 
such an opinion. But of this, more hereafter. I merely say, at present, 
that the great body of critics, for some time pest, have agreed in reject- 
ing the opmion, which ascribes our epistle to either of the authors just 
mentioned. 

Who, then, did write it, if Panl did not? And what is to be gained, 
by endeavouring to show the possibility that some other person wrote 
it, when so many circumstances unite in favour of the general voice 
of the primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the 
church, during the first century after the apostolic age, ascribed it to 
some one of the apostles, is clear from the fact, that it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the churches in the East and the West; 
that it was comprised in the Pesksto; in the old Latin version; and 
was certainly admitted by the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. 
Now, what apostle did write it, if Paul did not? Surely neither John, 
nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. The difference of style is too striking, 
between their letters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But 
what other apostle, except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient 
church as a writer? None; and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be 
altogether a probable one, that he was the writer. Why should all the 
circumstances which speak for him, be construed as relatmg to some 
unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy of him? Are they 
opposed to what he has inculcated? Do they differ from what he has 
taught? Neither. Why not, then, admit the probability that he was 
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nature is most to be valued,) who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, 
half-performed examination ; and who, when you show them that one or 
more of an opponent's arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow, 
of course, that all of them must be so. Above all, one must expect, that 
many doubters of the genuineness of our epistle, will not be satisfied 
with having only one side of the question presented. It is reasonable 
that they should not; and if the objections, which have weight in their 
minds, cannot be as satisfactorily answered, as from the nature of the 
case might be justly expected, then let them have so much weight as is 
properly due to them. it 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this μαι of our 
subject, his patience will be tried, by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only, who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, 
will be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the 
sequel exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, 
when objections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who 
defend the Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their 
opinion, if they would preserve the character of candour. The present 
leaning of criticism is strongly against this origin; and it is high time 

_ that the subject should receive an ample discussion. ΤΡ - 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to 
the present voice of critics, I will not venture either to affirm or to deny. 
I shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an 
examination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§ 26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. ἡ». 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. . I. shall 
briefly state his objections; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such 
‘remarks as the nature of the case may seemtodemand, |. 

(1.) “ It is ἃ suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his 
name; since he says, in 2 Thess. iii, 17, that it was his practice to, do 

this in order to show that letters, purporting to be his, might thus be 
_ certainly known as being genuine.” ren Mowk wy 
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epistle? Ultimately, he might be, and must be known, if the letter was 
traced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
made respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm pre- 
judiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard-of case, that men should write letters, anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should write’ 
letters, anonymous, but so circumstanced, and designedly so cireum- 
stanced, that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the 
author ? | 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the 
apostle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory; still is there no possibility 
that adequate reason may have existed for the letter being sent without 
the subscription of the writer's name, of which reason we are ignorant? 
Let it be whoever it may, that’ wrote the letter, does not the same 
difficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous? 
I can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his’ 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity, fervent bene- 
volence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing, throughout the whole. 

Besides, is the case in hand one that has no parallel? Certainly not. 
The first epistle of John is altogether destitute of the author’s name, or ot 
any internal marks that will lead us to know him, except what are con-— 
tained in the style itself. Why should it be more wonderful, that Paul 
should write an anonymous letter, than that John should do it? 

(3.) “The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and 
always persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be 
supposed, that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the 
expectation that it would be read and regarded by them ?” "ὦ 77 

That some of the zealots for the law, in Judea, were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
But, that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided’ 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling toward — 
him, is evident from Acts xxi. 17, where, on his last visit there, the — 
brethren (οἱ ἀδελφοὶν are said to have received him gladly. The perse~\ 
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That Paul thought thns of this sebyect, is clear enough from the 
example of Abraham, which be cites as a sizmal imstance of justifying 
faith, im Rom. iv. Bat, besides this, we have other proof that Paul has 
ma always represented faith as having reference only to Christ, but also 
represented it, as it commonly appears m our epistle. So 2 Cor. νυ. 7, 
We walk by faith, and not by sight, i.e. we live as those who confide 
or believe in the realities of a fature world, not like those who regard 
only visible objects. So too, in 1 Cor. xi. 13. In 1 Thess. i. 8, we 
have ἡ πίεις ὑμῶν ἡ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, xisec ἐν τῷ αὑτῷ πνεύματι. 
$o in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 2Cor.iv.13; Eph. vi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 8, and in 
many other passages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited 
to belief in Christ only. 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so strenu- 
ously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so decisive. 
J can see no other difference between the faith of our epistle, and that 
which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the examples 
to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When Paul makes 
a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way, Rom. iv. And 
nothing can be farther from correctness, than to aver that Paul always 
employs πίτις in the sense of Christianity, believing on Christ. Merely 
opening a Greek lexicon or concordance, on the word πίςις, is ample 
refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the word, in all the latitude 
which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that embraces 
ἃ great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine decla- 
rations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that ‘‘ the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all, how 
could he add, “ A sentence, like the Pauline one, ὃ οὐκ ἐκ wisewe, ἁμαρτία 
ési, would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet, 
strange as it may seem, in Heb. ix. 6, we have, χωρὶς δὲ risewe ἀδύνατον 
evapesijoar [Θεῷ.] 

On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that of 
Paul's, but, in the mode of representation, are found such strong resem- 
blances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that the 
writer of both must have been the same person. 
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in Heb. iii. 1, seq. is, to compare Christ as appointed over the household 
of God, with Moses in a similar office. Since then mow meant curator 
edis sacre, edituus, and such an office was the very object of compa- 
rison, nothing can be more natural, than that our author should have 
named Christ mow i. δ. ἀπόστολος. See Comm. on Heb. iii. 1. 


And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him ἀπόστολος The same 
Paul, in Rom. xv. 8, calls Jesus Christ διάκονον τῆς περιτομῆς. Is διάκονος, 
ἃ more honorable appellation than ἀπόστολοςοῦ Or because Paul calls 
Christ διάκονος in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not 
write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is nowhere else applied 
by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the same nature, 
and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn from the 
use of ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεὺς in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward 
sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are diverse, he says, from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1.) “ In Heb. x. 25, seq., the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
evidently a moral coming, a moral change; whereas Paul every where 
speaks of it as an actual visible coming of Christ.” 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer's exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is pal- 
pably represented in the same manner, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to be from being plainly a moral one, 
that some of the most distinguished commentators have understood it, as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when 
Christ shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others, also, 
before and after him. Paul surely has little or nothing, which more cer- 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5, 6. Phil. i. 10. iv. 5. 1 Thess. iit. 13. v. 1—6; 
ver. 23. 1 Tim. vi. 13—J6. Tit. ii. 11—13. Compare, also, with these 
representations, 2 Thess. ii. 1—10, where Paul explains his views in 
respect to the coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the represen- 
tation of this subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, 
that many critics have used this very circumstance as a proof, that the 
author of both must have been the same person; an argument not valid 
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Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously 
to writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the sub- 
ject with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bears the appearance 
of a heated, if not an exasperated state of mind; and while it discloses 
some vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some 
adventurous remarks and extravagant criticisms ; CUS 
this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer's Essay 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul.* In this are some remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, and which may serve to show that Meyer, in some cases, has 
pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, to 
review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in 82]. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in 
order that the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These argu- 
ments [£ shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(1.) “* It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if 
Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so 
doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been received by the church 
so late, and with so much difficulty; and, after all, received only by 
some, and not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did 
no other book of the New Testament meet with; not even the epistles 
which are addressed to individual persons,” p. 58. 

This objection borrows all its importance from assuming the fact, that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
bat partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. The state of facts is far enough from show- 
ing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about it, at any pena) 
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sufficiently intimated, in i. 10, seq.; future punishment, in iv. 11, seq., 
vi. 4, seq., x. 26, seq., xii. 29. That the names Hades and Gehenna 
do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular argument to prove that 
Paul did not write it. Where, in all the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
is either of these words to be found, excepting in one solitary quotation, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, which exhibits ἄδης As to Satan, this appellation 
does not indeed occur; but its equivalent διάβολος occurs, in ii. 14. 
The word Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon: are these epistles, therefore, 
spurtous ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer 
to vi. 2, xi. 35, and what is implied in xii. 22, seq. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics is easily accounted for, on the ground that he was more imme- 
diately occupied with other subjects. Are there not several of Paul's 
acknowledged epistles which omit the same topics? But who under- 
takes to prove from this, that they are spurious ? 

(8.) “Βαϊ not a word of Christ’s resurrection; a theme on which 
Paul everywhere descants,” p. 97. 

What, then, does Heb. xii. 20, mean? And what is implied in 
viii, 1; 1.3; x. 123 xii. 2; 11.93 v.7—9? And will Dr. Schulz point 
out the places, where Paul discusses this subject in his epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, in the second to the Thessalonians, in the first to 
Timothy, and some others ? 

(9.) ‘If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, and change his 
very nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews ; which 
not only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his,” p. 101. 

This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those 
who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we avouch; 
not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) ‘The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the 
Saviour of all; that he died, or made atonement, for all. There is 
nothing of this in our epistle. Paul everywhere makes belief ἐπ Christ 
essential to salvation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing 
hand, and treats with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to 
extract the nut,” p. 102, seq. 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to 
Heb. ii. 9—I1; ν. 9; ix. 15. 28; xiii. 10; which afford hints suffi- 
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found there? It ws; and τὸ "αὶ αὶ m Hebrews, as frequently as the 
nature of the case required: e. z.i I; 1.3; w. 1,2; v. 12; vi. l, 
seq.. x25; xm. 8.9. 11. 

(14.) “ How such expresmoes respectmmz the resurrection, as occur in 
1 Cor. xv. 5, seq. Rom. τὶ. 4: τὸ 15. Phil. m 20, seq. Col. ii. 13 
1 Thess. iv. 15, seq. 2 Thess. a. 2 Tim. αὶ 13, with Acts xxiv. 15; xxvi. 
6, seq., are to be recomeiied with the views of the resurrection presented 
in or epstle, those who defend the genumeress of the epistle may be 
called on to account for.” p. 116. 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
recton. In others, (e. σ. Col. a 13,) there is simply a Agurative or 
moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discre- 
pancy between them and Heb. vi 2: χι 35, and what is implied in 
xi 22, seq. As Schulz has not pomted out in what the discrepancy 
consists, | am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) “ But I Cor. xv. 24, seq. is at variance with Heb. i. 2. 8, seq. 
12, 13. vin. 24 seq. comp. v. 16; ix. 14, p. 116.7 

Jast as much as it ts with Lake i 33. Dan. i. 44; vii. 14; Mic. iv. 7. 
John xn. 34. Isa. ix. 6. Ps. lexxix. 36. 2 Sam. vii. 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, 80 tas caretully studied she stiow ofthe Cerpares, 
does not know that Ὁ, rsx, and εἰς rove αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, are 
applied to things to which a time of continwance is assigned, that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitiows circumstances, and which are 
to endure to the full period for which they were designed? So it is with 
the world, the mountains, the hills ; they are DIWY?, εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. So 
also, the mediutorial reign is not to be interrupted, ‘but to continue until 
all the designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease; as no more mediatorial offices are to be per- 
formed. 

And why, too, should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a 
proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes 
no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfre- 
quently at variance with themselves? To allege the fact of vartance, 
then, either with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on 
the ground upon which he stands. He is not, here, consistent with him- 
self. And, besides, has not Paul himself recognised the perpetuity of 
Christ’s dominion, in his acknowledged epistles? See Rom. ix. 5. 

(16.) ‘* The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except what. 
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-makes less frequent use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than is made of them in the epistle to the Hebrews ;”” te chee: WHEN 
has been frequently alleged by others. 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our epistle, and 
of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to the mode and fre- 
quency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat different from 
those which Schulz and Seyffarth have adopted. I shall present them, 
with my reasons for adopting them. 

_ (a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means oaiferta 
in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In twenty-one cases, 
viz, 4.5; 1.6; 1.7; in. 12; ἢ. 7; iv. 3; v. 5,6; νἱ. 4; vii. 175 vii. 21; 
will, δ; viii. 8; ix? 20; x. δ; x.8; x. 9; x. 15; x, 30; xii. 26; xiii, 5, 
he has used εἶπεν, εἴρηκε, λέγει, λέγων, parvpe, φησὶ, with a nominative 
except in three instances, viz. Heb. iii. 7; vi. 14, by 
implication, and x. 15. In fourteen of these cases, we may gather from 
the context, that Θεὸς, or Κύριος, is the probable nominative, i.e. the 
one which the writer meant his readers should supply. Four of the cases 
have Χριτὸς, or ᾿Ιησοῦς, for a nominative, viz. ii, 13; x. 5; x. 8; x. 9, 
which is implied; two of them have τὸ πνεύμα τὸ ἅγιον expressed, viz. 
iii. 7; x. 15; and one only has Θεὸς expressed, and that because it was 
unavoidable, vi. 14. 
In five cases more, which are introduced merely with πάλιν, καὶ, or δὲ, 
‘vid. i δὲ ic 8; 1.10; ii. 13; x. 30, but stand connected with a pre- 
_eeding quotation, the grammatical connexion requires us to supply εἶπε, 
λέγων, λέγει, &e., i. 6. Κύριος or Θεὸς λέγει, εἶπε, ἄς, In two cases of 
othe like nature, Viz. ii, 13; ii, 14, Ἰησοῦς or Χριτὸς is the implied 
"nominative. In the whole, there are twenty-jive instances of quotation 
‘nominative is not expressed, in ‘nineteen cases of which it 
"probably is Θεὸς, and Χριτὸς in the other siz, There are two cases 
only, in which the nominative τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον is expressed; and one 
only where Θεὸς is actually inserted. 

_ If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and Seyffarth, 
he must, of course, be led to believe, that these are all the kinds of 
ation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the case. 

}, we have διεμαρτύρατο δὲ που τὶς, viz. Aafid; in iii. 15, ἐν τῷ 

vhen it is said, (like W282 in the Mishna;) in iv. 4, εἴρηκε 

γραφὴ plainly, which formula is repeated by πάλιν in i iv. δ; 

find ἐν Δαβὶδ λέγων, saying by David ; in ix. 20, Μωῦσῆς--- 
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λέγων ; in xi. 18, ἐλαλήθη, (like “WON 2) in xii. 5, παρακλήσεως ; in χΗ͂, 
20, τὸ dasedAduevoy; in xii. 21, Μωῦσῆς εἶπε; in xii. 27, ro δὲ; in 
xiii. 6, dse ἡμᾶς λέγειν, 80 that we may say. Besides this, we have, 
in iii. 5; x. 37; and xi. 21, quotations without any direct sign or notice 
of appeal; not to mention several references or partial quotations which 
might easily be subjoined. In the whole, there are fifteen instances 
of quotation, (i. 6. about three-eighths of all the quotations,) where the 
appeal is different from that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our 
author, and on which they have built their argument against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. E. g. καθὼς γέγραπται, γέγραπται yap, or ἐν νόμῳ γέγραπται, 
are used in Romans sixteen times: viz. 1.17; ii. 24; iii. 4; iii, 10; 
iv. 17; vii. 36; 1x. 13; ix. 33; x.15; xi. 8; xi. 26; xii. 19; xiv. 11; 
xv. 3; xv.9; xv. 2]. In 1 Corinthians, nine times: viz. i. 19; i. 31; 
ii. 9; δὲ. 19; ix. 9; x. 7; xiv, 21; xv. 45; xv. 54. In 2 Corinthians, 
three times: viz. iv. 13; viii. 153 ix.9. In Galatians, four times: viz. 
iii. 10; iii, 13; iv. 22; iv. 27. In all, thirty-two. Ἢ γραφὴ λέγει is 
used eight times: viz. Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 11; xix. 2; probably 
Rom. xv. 10; xv. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 16. Gal. iv. 30. Ἡσαΐας λέγει, four 
times: viz. Rom. x. 16; x. 20; x. 21; xv. 12. Ἡσαΐας κράζει, Rom. ix. 
27 ; ‘Heatac προείρηκε, 1x. 29; Μωῦσῆς λέγει, x. 19; Μωῦσῆς γράφει, x. 5; ° 
Δαβὶδ λέγει, iv. 16; xi. 9; ὁ νόμος ἔλεγε, Vii. 7; ἡ ἐκ πίξεως δικαιοσύνη λέγει, 
x. 6; τί λέγει, [86. ἡ ἐκ πίξεως δικαιοσύνη,] χ. 9; χρηματισμὸς λέγει, xi. 4. 

There are ten cases of quotation without any formula of appeal; viz. 
Rom. ix. 7; x. 13; x. 18; xi. 34; xii. 20; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 263 xv. 
27; Gal. iii. 11; iti. 12; not to mention many cases where partial 
reference is made, in both the phraseology and thought of the apostle, 
to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by Paul, m 
his acknowledged epistles, there is, then, a small majority of cases 
in which καθὼς γέγραπται, or its equivalents, are used, if we take the 
whole together. But, in the epistle to the Romans, the other methods 
of quotation predominate. The ground of such appeals as Δαβὶδ, ‘Heatac, 
Μωὺύσῆς---λέγει, will be the subject of remark by and by. 

(c) The assertion of Schulz, that Paul no where uses the formula of 
appeal Θεὸς, Κύριος---λέγει, comes next to be examined ; for on this have 
he and Seyffarth grounded the conclusion, that the same writer could 
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the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; nay, even a greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb γέγραπται, viz. 1 Cor. 1.19; 1.31; u. 9; iti. 19; iti. 20; ix. 9; 
x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 24; one case only excepted, vi. 16. Four times, quo- 
tation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 26; xv. 27; 
xv. 32. Now, in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty-eight quotations, 
only sixteen are introduced with the same formula; the others exhibiting 
all the variety above described. On the other hand, the second epistle 
to the Corinthians is equally divided between the formulas, ὡς γέγραπται, 
and λέγει, εἶπε (sc. ὁ Θεὸς or Κύριος] ; there being three of each kind, 
Viz. ὡς γέγραπται, 2 Cor. iv 13; vill. 15; 1x. 9; λέγει, εἶπε [ὁ Θεὸς], vi. 2; 
vi. 16; vi. 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, ix. 7; 
xili. 1. The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with γέγραπται, 
Gal. iii. 10; iii. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27; one with Θεὸς implied, iii. 16; and 
two without any formula, iii. 11; iti. 12. 

In all the other Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there are not more than four 
or five quotations of Scripture to be found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul's epistles,) as the model of this writer’s quotations. 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and Sey- 
ffarth have taken against the genuineness of all his other acknowledged 
epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the Gala- 
tians. Above all, what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, 
which never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the same 
man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty-eight 
times to the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans, not to mention 
many other implicit references? And can it be, when his formulas of 
reference are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 
now to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for such a con- 
clusion ? 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it 
most of all resembles, in respect to discussion and method of argument. 
In the epistle to the Romans, there are, at least, forty-eight quotations ; 
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ἃ πΞτ use the same round οὗ expression; mechanically apply the same 
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stated by himself (who, however, as is usual with him, has im haste over 

looked some instances ;) while, in the same epistles, other appellations 

which he does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 
e. g. κύριος is used one hundred and forty-seven times, and Χριστὸς, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and neglected 
by Paul. Truly this matter is striking (if I may use Dr. Schulz’s own 
language ;) and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrested from Paul, 
only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this apostle have 
not much reason for apprehension, in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant 
appellation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Χριστός ; as 
we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this 
appellation, simply used, occurs but once, (iii. 5.) and in both the epis- 
tles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it 
follow from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, 
then, supposing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical 
argument could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from 
being correct, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, 
who expected others to examine for themselves, and not to receive what 
he says as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such 
affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would 
be able to disprove. Truly Professor Schulz must not blame his readers, 
if they are slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects 
where accuracy, and diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to 
produce correct results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
what different statement of facts; yet full of imaccuracies and errors. 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, ‘‘ that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
‘* there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle,” p. 90. 

On the whole, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in our 
epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more from 
the usual Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowledged 
epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequently, no 
weight can be attached to this objection. 
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step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those who may 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I. Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 


(1.) ““Εὐλάβεια, Heb. v. 7, xii. 28, is used in the sense of piety, 
devotedness to God; it is equivalent to εὐσέβεια as employed by Paul, 
1 Tim. ii. 2. iii. 16, &c. Neither of these writers employs the word used 
by the other.” p. 141. 

The sense of εὐλάβεια, in Heb. v. 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word ; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb. xii. 28, as its adjunct αἰδοῦς seems to indicate. Schulz’s 
objection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the 
objection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed 
εὐσέβεια (the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety ; 
and at another time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used εὐλάβεια, 
(corresponding to the Heb. FIN)’ reverence, piety,) to express the same 
idea. What could be more natural for a Hebrew, than to do this? 

(2.) ““ Our author uses διαπαντὸς ; Paul, πάντοτε, and very frequently 
repeats it.” p. 141. 

Διαπαντὸς is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it, in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom. xi.10. Paul, 
then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only twice ; 
viz. ix. 6; xiii. 15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline πάντοτε 
also; viz. in vii. 25. Now, as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word πάντοτε but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, not at all. , If the fact that πάντοτε 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist on such an argument. 

(3.) “ Our epistle uses ἀνακαινέζειν and ἐγκαινίζειν : for which Paul 
employs ἀνακαινοῦν and ἀνανεοῦσθαι.᾽᾽ p. 143. 

᾿Ανακαινίζειν occurs only once, Heb. vi. 6. ᾿Ἐγκαινίζειν but twice, 
Heb. ix. 18; x.20. On the other hand, ἀνακαινοῦν is found in Paul only 
twice, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. iii. 10; and ἀνανεοῦσθαι but once, Eph. iv. 23. 
Now as ἀνακαινίζω, ἀνακαινόω, and ἀνανεόω, are all either of classic or Sep- 
tuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
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lowing, καθοπλέζομαι, καταβιβάζομαι, καταδικάζω, κατακλύζομαι, κατακρημ- 
vigw, καταλιθάζω, καταναθεματίζω, καταποντίζομαι, κατεξουσιάζω, κατεργά- 
ζομαι, κατοπτρίζομαι, καυματίζω, καντηριάζομαι, κλάζω, κιθαρίζω, κλυδωνίζο-- 
μαι, κολάζομαι, κολαφίζω, κοπάζω, κουφίζω, κράζω, κρανγάζω, κρυσταλλίζω, 
κτίζω; twenty-four under only one letter; which our author, with all his 
alleged partialities for -ifw, never uses. Surely this is an argument 
unfortunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5.) ““ Ἐντέλλεσθαι is used in our epistle; Paul uses παραγγέλλῳ, 
διατάσσω, or ἐπιτάσσω.᾽᾽ p. 145. 

᾿Εντέλλεσθαι is employed only twice, ix. 20; xi. 22. In the New 
Testament it is used fifteen times, although not employed by Paul. 
Paul employs παραγγέλλω only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, and 1 Timothy; διατάσσω only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Titus; ἐπιτάσσω only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ 
as much from each other, as each of them does from ἐντέλλεσθαι; and 
will not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus or 
Philemon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said of 
all those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6.) ‘Our author employs καθίζω in a neuter sense, i. 3; viii. 1; 
x. 12; xii. 2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense.” p. 143. 

In the quotation by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
it is in 2 Thess. ii. 4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor. vi. 4; 
Eph. i. 20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, so that his usage is 
equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula in all the 
four instances where it is employed; and all of these instances refer to 
Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. εἶχ. 1,) where is the like usage of κάθου. 

(7.) ‘* Abstract appellations of God, such as θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος, θρόνος τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, are unheard of in Paul's writings.” 
p. 144. 

What, then, is πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, Rom. i. 4; θειότης, i. 20; ἀλήθειαν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, true God, 1.25; also ψεῦδος. false god, ibid.; and πνεῦμα 
ζωῆς, vill. 2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete 
ones, foreign to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle 
with attention, will be able to answer this question. 

(8.) ‘ Our epistle calls Christ ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης, 1. 3; Paul says, 
εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἀοράτον, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and μορφὴ Θεοῦ, in 
Phil. ii. 6.” p. 144. 

Is not μορφὴ Θεοῦ as different from εἰκὼν Θεοῦ ἀοράτου, as ἀκαύγασμα 
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these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle 
which is genuine ? - 

As to κατάσχωμεν, it is found in our epistle only twice, ii. 6; ii. 14; 
while the alleged Pauline κατέχειν is also used in x. 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 

(14.) ‘‘ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -σις, are, 
unusually frequent in our epistle; and, when put in the accusative by 
εἷς, they are employed instead of the infinitive mode with εἰς ro before it ; 
which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and 
in a manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom.” p. 146. 

Paul is no stranger -to the employment of nouns in -or¢ with εἰς before 
them in the accusative, in the sense of the infinitive mode with εἰς ro; 
e.g. Rom. i. 17; iii. 25; v. 18; xiv. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 24,25. In regard 
to other feminine nouns, put in the accusative with εἰς, and used as the 
infinitive with εἰς τὸ, see Rom. i. 5. 16; iii. 7; v. 16; vi. 19. 22; ix. 
21 bis, 22,23; x.1.10; xi. 9; xv. 18; xvi. 26. 1 Cor.i.9; ii. 7; 
v.5; x. 31; xvi. 15. All these cases have respect to nouns feminine 
only; very many cases might be added of nouns of the masculine form, 
employed in the same way. The above instances of the feminine forms 
are selected from only two epistles of Paul. I have found more than 
forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the 
infinitive with εἰς τὸ, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated 
it. In Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with εἰς ro; in 1 Cor. 
there are five cases; in 2 Cor. there are four; in Gal. one; in Eph. 
three; in Phil. four; in Col. not one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, and 
Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have the infinitive with εἰς ro, 
in ii. 17; vii. 25; vili. 3; ix. 14, 28; x. 2, (διὰ τὸ ;) x. 15, (pera τὸ 3) 
xii. 10; xiii. 21; i.e. seven cases, just the same as the Pauline ones, 
and two more (x. 2. 15) of the same nature. If the want of frequency 
with respect to this construction proves the spuriousness of our epistle; 
what does the same thing prove, in respect to the longer epistle, called 
the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only five times? And what 
is to be said of the five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit 
this favourzte construction of Paul ? 

In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -σις, the proportion is 
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of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as_ 
applied to time, is used in Heb, x. 25, and im Rom. xiii, 12, ‘That 
ἐγγίζειν τῷ Θεῷ was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from’ 
James iv, 8. 

In respect to προσέρχεσθαι, it is νεῖν Ὁ Προ and 
is used a great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 
1 Tim. vi. 3, but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed to. 
The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed seven times,) is occasioned 
by its correspondence with the Hebrew IPM, which deseribes the 
action of approaching God with an offering ; an idea which, from the 
nature of the comparisons instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

(27.) “ Such forms as λαμβάνειν πεῖραν---μισθαποδοσίαυ---ἀρχὴν --ἰ 
τιμὴν---νεκροὺς---ἐπαγγελίαν---ἐπαγγελίας, are frequent, and a to 
our epistle.” p. 153. 

In Paul, too, we have λαμβάνειν pontiac 
λαγὴν --- περισσείαν ---- ἀφορμὴν ----πνεῦμα Covdelag—zvetpa υἱοθεσίας ---ἰ 
κρίμα---πνεῦμα τοῦ κόὀσμου---μισθὸν---βραβεῖον ---- στέφανον --- ἄρτον --- οἰκοδο- 
μὴν --- ὀψώνιον — ὑμᾶς ---πρόσωπον---ἐπαγγελίαν--- μορφὴν---ἐντολὴν--τῦπόμ- 
νησιν. ἴδ not this equally peculiar ? of ἀφῇ 

(28.) © Διαθήκη, and the compounds and derivatives of τιθέναι are 
unusually frequent in our epistle. " p. 154, nee em 

Διαθήκη is employed by Paul nine times; but in our epistle, wilde 
the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
of the seventeen instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are- 
quoted from the Old Testament, viz. viii. 8, 9 bis, 10; ix. 20; x. 163” 
and three more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 
ix. 4 bis, x. 29; so that eight instances only belong properly to our’ 
author's style. Could a less number than this be aaa ἐτ τ᾿“ 
considering the nature of the discussion ? | “ΠΝ 

As to οὐ ηριοννδο ολν Aieqteentnsa’ οἱ the ectepenieda eid alba 
of τίθημι, in our epistle, the following is the result of comparison. διά το 
τίθημι, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. iii. | 
10; x. 16. In the other two cases, the word is employed im a sense~ 
different from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. ix. 16,17. 
Μετγάθεσις is one of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of our epistle ; (see on these § 29.) ) 
MerariOn is used three times; also in Gal. i. 6; ἀθετεῖν, Hebrews 
once, Paul six times ; ἀθέτησις, Hebrews twice; νομοθετεῖν, Hebrews twice, ) 
(vopoSeaia in Rom, ix, 4;) ἐπίϑεσις, Hebrews once, Paul twice ; πρόϑεσις, | 
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thrice. ᾿Αδύνατον is employed four times in our epistle, twice by Paul, 
and four times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35.) ‘* Compounds of words with eb, are favourite forms with our 
author.” p. 155. 

The following results will show how far this is well founded. EvSero¢ 
occurs in Hebrews once ; εὐθύτης, once; ebapesov, Hebrews 1, Paul 8; 
evapeséw, Hebrews 3; εὐαρετῶς, Hebrews 1; εὐλάβεια, Hebrews 2; εὐλα- 
βέομαι, Hebrews 1; εὐποιΐα, Hebrews 1; εὐπερέξατος, Hebrews 1; εὐλογία, 
Hebrews 2, Paul 9; εὐλογεῖν, Hebrews 6, Paul 8; εὔκαιρος, Hebrews 1 ; 
εὐδοκεῖν, Hebrews 3, Paul 11. . 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which 
do not occur in our epistle ; viz. εὐγενὴς, εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελιτὴς, εὐδοκία, 
εὐεργεσία, εὐϑέως, εὐκαιρέω, εὐκαίρως, εὐλογητὸς, εὔνοια, εὐμετάδοτος, evo- 
δοῦμαι, εὐπρόσξεκτος, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὐπροσωπέω, εὐσέβεια, εὑσεβεῖν, εὐσεβῶς, 
εὔσημος, εὔσπλαγχνος, εὐσχημόνως, εὐσχημόνη, εὐσχήμων, εὐτραπελία, εὐφη- 
μιὰ, εὔφημος, εὐφραίνω, εὐχαριτέω, εὐχάριςία, εὐχάριτος, εὔχρητος, εὐψυχέω, 
εὐωδία. Can there be any foundation, now, for the assertion of Schulz ? 

(36.) ““ Compounds with ἀνὰ are unusually frequent, in our author.” 
p. 156. 

The fact stands thus. Once only are ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναθεωρέω, ἀνακαι- 
vilw, ἀνάγω, ἀνακάμπτω, ἀναλογίζομαι, dvasaupdw, ἀνατέλλω, used in our 
epistle. ᾿Αναφέρω is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
we find, ἀναβαίνω 7, ἀναγγέλλω 2, ἀναγινώσκω 8, ἀνάγνωσις 2, ἀνάχω], 
ἀναζάω 2, dvalwrvptw 1, ἀναθάλλω J, ἀνάθεμα 5, ἀνακαίνωσις 2, ἀνακαι- 
vow 1, ἀνακαλύπτω 2, ἀνακεφαλαίομαι 2, ἀνακόπτω 2, dvaxpivw 10, ἀνα- 
λαμβάνω 4, ἀνάλυσις 1, ἀναλύω 1, ἀναλίσκω 1, ἀναλογία 1, ἀναμένω 1, 
ἀνανεόω 1, ἀνανήφω 1; ἀναξίος 1, ἀναξίως 2, ἀναπαύω 4, ἀναπέμπω |, 
ἀναπολόγητος 2, ἀναπληρόω 5, avasaréw 1, ἀνατίθημι 1, ἀνατρέκω 2, 
ἀναψύχω 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Is there any want of frequency, in compounds of this sort, in the writings 
of Paul? Rather, is there not even a want of frequency, with respect to 
words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) ‘‘Good periods, with comparisons by ὅσον---τοσοῦτο, with εἰ 
γὰρ---πῶς δέ, with καθὼς, &c. are not so frequent in Paul’s writings as 
here.” p. 156. 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for com- 
parisons ? 

(38.) ““ Σωτηρία, in the sense of Christtan happiness, is peculiar to 
our epistle. ᾿Αντιλογία is also peculiar.” p. 156. 
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"Epei rec, only once, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

Ἢ ἀγνοεῖτε, only twice, Rom. vi. 3. vii. 1. 

Μὴ γένοιτο, only in Galatians and Romans. es 

Ti γάρ, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessalonians 
second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titus. . | 

‘Ti ody, not in any of Paul's epistles, except Romans, first βνόδοιο 
and Galatians. 

“Apa οὖν, only in the epistle to the Romans, Galatians enbsuRehodbns 
once, first Thessalonians once, second Tessalonians once. bres is used 
by our author too, iv. 9; xii. 8. 

‘Mevotyye, in Romans, Philippians; but no where les in Paul's 
epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which sconbih igtaala μὰ: 
spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more ΟΣ 
less of Paul's acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase 
mentioned by Schulz, in all his list of ‘* favourite expressions: often 
repeated by Paul,” which is not wanting in more or less of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. The words οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, &c. only, are to be expected. 
Many of these favouritisms we see, too, upon examination, turn out 
to belong only to some single epistle; e.g. θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς “eidévae, 
τοῦτο δὲ φημι, γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, ri οὖν ἐροῦμεν, ἐρεῖς οὖν 
μοι, ἐρεῖ τις, and 4 ἀγνοεῖτε. It is difficult to conceive how a man of 
Schulz's intelligence could willingly risk the hazard of such arguments 
as these. ie) corre Reo 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. Schulz 
has brought forward, excepting a few ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, of which 1 shall’ 
hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency: 
of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I 
request him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the 
sequel ; in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and» 
Seyffarth, will be the subject of further observation. Before 1 proceed 
to this, however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they 
differ from those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and’ 
others, which have already been examined,) must be considered. Ido 
not aim at writing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but 
merely to pass in review such arguments of his, as have not already been 
examined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well be “ae 
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advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the 
blessings of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” p, 105. 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and 
in the same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4.) “Τὸ is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the devil as 
the cause of death, ii. 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 
2 Tim. i. 10. 1 Cor, xv. 55,” p, 106, 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb, ii, 14, whieh cannot be 
supported; see the Commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might not, in one 
passage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. xv. 22—28. After all, it is not true, that Paul does 
not recognise Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred; see 1 Tim, ii. 13, 14, 2 Cor. xi. 3, comp. with Rom. v. 
12, seq. 

(δ.) “ Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular 
consideration of all their wants, and woes, and dangers; 6. g« in his 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” p. 107, seq. 

And does Paul any where show a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni scibili, or de omni re possibili? As 
Paul was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it 
was not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in 
all respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles, Particularly, 
may we well suppose, that he would be sparing in localities and person- 
alities, if his epistle was designed to be encyclical; as we have good 
reason to believe it was. 

(6.) Our epistle every where urges to τελειότητα ; not so Paul. 
With our author, too, the sonship of Christ is the great rededrne of 
religion; not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. iii. 11, where it is reckoned as 
the foundation. Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels?” 
p. 110. 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a -higher 
degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which 1 
‘believe to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
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same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will 
prove any one of Paul's epistles to be spurious, with equal force, I 
must refer the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the 
sequel. , 

IL. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle. 

(10.) ‘“* Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite 
words. His epistle contains five hundred and thirty-four words of this 
sort; while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only four hundred 
and seventy-eight,” p. 91. 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whether 
his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I open my 
New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and proceed 
to count the composite words; which amount, if I have made no mistakes, 
to one hundred and seventy-eight; the number of pages is three. The 
epistle, then, averages fifty-nine composite words to a page. The epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, five 
hundred and thirty-four composite words, i.e. on an average, fifty-three 
toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiori the epistle to the 
Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11,) * Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the 
genitive absolute. He employs eighty-four active participles, and one 
hundred and seven passive and middle ones, and seven cases of the geni- 
tive absolute; while in the epistle to the Romans, there are only ninety 
active participles, and forty-two passive, and no eases of the eins s7 
absolute.” p. 81. 


Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average 


number of participles, on each page, will be for Hebrews, nineteen; for 
Romans, ten, Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. 
If I have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active parti- 
ciples thirty-four, passive forty, pages three, average number of par- 
ticiples to a page, twenty-four. Ephesians has active participles sixty, 
passive twenty-four, pages four and a half, average to a page, twenty- 
three. Of course, if our epistle is spurious, because it employs so many 
as nineteen participles to each page, then these epistles must be spuri- 
» which employ twenty-three or twenty-four to a page. 

And as to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians (which bas 
active participles ninety-seven, passive seventy-seven, pages nine, ave- 
rage to a page, nineteen, the same as in our epistle,) has the genitive 
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Heb. ix. 9.14, has it the sense of mens, animus; which also it seems. 
to have in 2 Cor, v. TST iy et i fro om 
8) “ Δνοιρῶ is used inthe sense of abolishing, Heb. x. 91. Pal 
; . arapyéw, p. 80. 
ap vis used but once; and then in a sense which is common 
Septuagint and in classic authors. Karapyéw is also employed 
auth ΠΣ Sabi arciiin:tha;sasoe.ntostiin abechiDinil cnbloys: 
; ise is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke xiii. 7. 
Tn regard to the words αἰὼν, τάξις, and ἡγούμενοι, on which Seyffarth 
Senate rst of ἀεπἑδοιύου, in our epistle, they have. been 
above. See pp. 157. 158. 194. 
IV. “Απαξ λεγόμενα of our Epistle. 
jearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
f th πού 16—28. It is singular, that he should bring into 
τ κε salieri 
Space canta προσόχθιζω, τροχιὰ, ὄρθος, &C.; as 
᾿ thes: uargeable, as peculiarities, upon-the idiom of our epistle. 
Y Acute ae endoak with which arguments of this nature have been’ 
Ἴ 1, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
74 atly overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed’ 
e, by these writers 
na catalogue of these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, because I wish to put the 
on of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline 
eile, The force of the argument, I shall examine in a 
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y, that I find, by actual examination, this whole class 
ene (tia. ctreapomenmneodctaen 
Ν᾽ Βατοιμίαν οἱ ASosendsine: ange The employment, 
wide dlanegeabepguiedibcs can mark 
ry peculi endo ἐεοϊιι ῤναιδιμάυρρδία i 
stances by Seyffarth are the following viz, 


gum, ἢ 


tic. “VE Hapaduyparizu, Bord, ties 
a, ἀμετάθετος. VIL. Komi), ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγένεα- 
ἐς, ἀκροθίνια, πατριάρχης, ἱερατεία, συναντάω, 
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ἀθέτησις, ἀπαράβατος, παντελὲς, ἀμίαντος. VIII. "“Ἔπηξε, δῶρα, ἀναφέρω, χρημα- 
τίζω, νομοθετεῖν, διατιθέναι, ἵλεως εἶναι," παλαιοῦν, ἀφανισμὸς. IX. ᾿Ἐγκαινίζομαι, 
pavrifw, αἱματεκχυσία, ἀντίτυπος, συντέλεια τῶν αἰώνων, Χ', ᾿Ανώτερον, πρόσφατος, 
ἀκλινὴς, παροξυσμὸς, ἑκουσίως, φόβερος, ἐνυβρίζειν, ἄθλησις, θεατρίζειν, ὀνειδισμὸς, 
χρονίζειν. XI Ebapecreiv, ἄστρα, ἀναρίθμητοι, παρεπίδημος, τρίμηνον, ἀστεῖος, 
διάταγμα, συγκακουχεῖν, κατάσκοπος, παρεμβόλη, τυμπανίξειν, καταγωνίξεσθαι, 
μελώπη, δέρμα, προβλέπομαι. XII. Τοιγαροῦν, νέφος, ἀφορῶντες, ἀναλογίζομαι, 
κάμνειν, ἀντικαθιστάναι, ἰκλανθάνειν, ὀλιγωρεῖν, νόθος, παριέναι, τροχιὰ," ὄρθος," 
ἐνοχλεῖν, πρωτοτοκία, μετέπειτα, ψηλαφᾶν, γνόφος, διαστέλλομαι, φαντασία, ἔντρομος, 
ἔκφοβος, πανήγυρις, σείω, ἀσάλευτος, raravadiorw. XIII. Βοηθὸς, ἡγούμενος, 
ἀναθεωρέω, ἐὐποιῖα, ἀλυσιτελὴς. 


The whole number is one hundred and eighteen; from which are to 
be substracted those six marked with an asterisk, as they are quoted from 
the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. The amount then of 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is one hundred and twelve. And they are collected, too, 
with an unsparing hand; e.g. ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, τρίμηνον, 
ἔντρομος, ἔκφοβος, and many other words like these, where it is difficult 
to see how the author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms 
which he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
That principle 1 shall bring to the test, by subjecting one of Panl’s 
acknowledged epistles to an examination, in the same way, and on the 
same grounds, which Seyffarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper 
to adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our Epistle, com- 
pared with those which may be mude against the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. » 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted 
labour of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the arguments, which they deduce from 
peculiarities of phraseology and the choice of words by our author, 
would be, to carry the same principles of reasoning along with us, to the 
examination of one of Paul's acknowledged epistles, and see whether as 
great a list of expressions and words, foreign to the other acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, might not be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


>. ἡ 


“τήρησις ἐν y .ν.. Paul says, ὑπακοὴ πέτεως, Rom. i. δ; xvi. 26; 
, Rom, v. 19; vi. 16; xv. 18; xvi, 19; or he uses ὑπακούω, Rom. 
xX. 16, et sey TR Beta a ES 
ἐγὴν ἔχειν peta ρὸν sen νι nt” cate Ahaha doughy tales 
i Cc αν α Ti i 13, 16. 26 Καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ .... Paul uses καλὸν 
Ff the eae sn Bite Βαμα τ; 3. Gal. iv, 18. 29 Τὸ λοιπὸν, hereafter, 
ure, Χρᾶσθαι τῷ κόσμῳ---το σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμον. 32 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ 

μι ἣν τὰ τοῦ κόσμον .... Paul uses μεριμνᾷν τὰ περὶ. 84 


he whole verse is unique. 7 Συνείδησιρ, conscientious scruples. 
Ὁ te υπειαρμηραμ ng τόμ aN sear 
1 Oud By 1, Rom, xiv. 15. 
ἔργον" μὸν a Kei 2 "Αλλοῖς, ἐν ehparcdiahaeeee 
7 Sorodoc, Rom. xi. 13; ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, 2 Cor. 
Ἰ, ii, 25—agppayic τῆς ἀποστολῆς. δ Γυναῖκα περιά- 
κι ον of oo Pt ws singly the accusative, e.g. Rom. 
+ ΤΊ Σπείρειν πνευματικὰ --θερίζειν σαρκικὰ, to have one’s 
, ed. 1 2 "EXovcia, property. 16 ᾿Ανάγκη see ἐπίκειταὶ μοι 
2 Con. ix: 75 κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην, Philem. ν. 14, 17 Οἰκονομίαν 
vOepoe ἐ τες. Paul uses ἐλεύθερος ἀπὸ Rom, vii. 3. 20 
.. inva different sense, Phil. iii. 8. 35 Τίνεσθαι τοῖς πασὶ 
λαμβάνειν. 25 Φθαρτὸὺς ..+. ἄφθαρτος στέφανος. 26 
on presented in these two verses is sui generis, 
πνευματικὸν --- πόμα πνευματικὸν. 4 Τῖνεν- 


~ 


in Paul. 3 πρῶμα 
ind specially the idea of the whole phrase, πνευματικῆς ἀκολουθού- 
ov Ik...» Paul uses πιεῖν (2 aor.) with the accusative, 

βαίνειν .... Paul, τύπος simply, Rom. ν. 14; or 
m3: 12—ra τέλη τῶν αἰωνὼν ..., Paul, 
13 Πειρασμὸς ἀνθρώπινος εἴληφε, singular both as to 
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the verb and adjective, joined with πειρασμὸς. 15 Ὡς φρονίμοις λέγω. 16 ποτή- 
ριον τῆς εὐλογίας---κοινωνία αἵματος --κοινωνία σώματος. 17 Εἷς ἄρτος .....- 
εἶναι, said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ 
σάρκα---κοινωνοὶ θυσιαστηρίου. 19 Τὶ οὖν φημι. 20 Δαιμονίοις θύειν---κοινωνοὺς 
δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι. 21 Ποτήριον δαιμονίων --τράπεζα δαιμονίων, 27 Καλέω, in 
the sense of inviting to a meal. 32 'Απρόσκοποι, with the dative after ἰι--- πάντα 
πᾶσιν ἀρέσκειν. 

ΧΙ. 2 Παραδόσεις κατέχειν. 3 Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι---παντὸς ἀνδρὸς κεφαλὴ 
Χριςτὸς--- “κεφαλὴ Χριφτοῦ Θεὸς. 4 Κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχειν, to cover the head, δ Karaw- 
χόνειν, to dishonour, .... Paul, to disappoint, Rom. v. 5; ix, 33; χ. 11---τὸ αὐτὸ 
τῇ the same thing as, i.e. αὐτὸ with the dative after it. 7 ᾿Ανὴρ .... εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα 
Θεοῦ--- γυνὴ δόξα ἀνδρὸς. 9 Οὐ ἀνὴρ ix γυναικὸς, κιτι λ. 10 ’Εξουσία, veil or 
token of ροιυεν--- ἄγγελοι, spies. 12 Ὃ ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γυναικὸς. 14 Φύσις διδάσκει. 
17 Συνέρχεσθαι εἰς τὸ κρεῖττον .... εἰς τὸ ἧττον. 20 Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. 23 Πα- 
ραλαβεῖν ἀπὸ .... Paul uses παραλαβεῖν παρὰ, Gal. i. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 24 
Td σῶμα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμενον. 25 Μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι .... ‘Paul no where uses μετὰ 
before the inf. mode preceded by τὸ.---ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ aipars. 27 Ἔνο- 
χος ἔσται τοῦ owparog καὶ τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ Κυρίου. 29 Κρίμα ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν τινὶ 
—diaxpivay τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Kupiov. 30 ᾿Ασθενεῖς, sickly—ixavol, many .... Paul 
uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. ii. 6.16; iii. 5. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 31 Δια- 
κρίνειν, to examine. 34 Διατάσσομαι, to set in order, arrange .... Paul uses it for 
coumand, Tit. i. 5. : 

XII. 3 Ἐν πνεύματι Θεοῦ λαλεῖν---λέγειν ἀνάθεμα ᾿Ιησοῦν---εἰπεῖν Κύριον 
Ἰησοῦν. 6 ’Ενεργεῖν τὰ πάντα ἐν race... Paul, ἐνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα, Eph. i. 11. 
7 Φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος. 10 Διακρίσείς, powers of distinguishing .... Paul, in 
a different sense, Rom. xiv. 1—yévn, kinds .... Paul uses γένος for descent, lineage, 
Phil. iii. 5. 15 Eic ἕν σῶμα βαπτισθῆναι--εἰς ἕν πνεῦμα ποτισθῆναε .... Paul 
uses ποτίζω no where except in a quotation from the Old Testament, Rom. xii. 20. 
Vs. 15—17. Where is any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles? 
Paul introduces the same general image, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, as is founded in 1 Cor. 
xii. 12—14 3 but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Τιμὴν περιτιθέναι. 24 
Διξόνα τιμὴν .... Paul, ἀποδιδόναι τιμὴν, Rom. ii. 7—rd αὐτὸ μεριμνᾷν. 26 
Midog δοξάϑεται---συγχαίρω used absolutely, without any dative following it .... 
Paul employs the dative afler it, Phil. ii. 17,18. 27 Ἔκ μέρους, Paul uses ἀπὸ 
μέρους, Rom. xi. 25; xv. 15. 24. 2 Cor. 1.13; ii. ὁ. 28 Τιθέναι ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, to 
constitute officers in the church. 28 Where else are such officers in the church men- 
tioned, as ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, δυνάμεις 7 

XIII. 1 Γλῶσσαι ἀγγέλων. 2 Εἰδεῖν μυςήριον---ὅρη μεθιςάνειν. 3 Ψωμίζειν τὰ 
ὑπάρχοντα. 6 Στέγειν, to cover over. 8 Γλῶσσαι παύσονται, the idea of speaking 
in a variety of languages, is not found attached to γλῶσσα; in any of the Pauline 
epistles. 12 Βλέπειν di ἐσόπτρον .... ἐν αἰνίγματι .... πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον 
-- γινώσκειν ἐκ μέρουρ. 


τ ο re Suellen pages :dlie 
latter ten; i. e. the former, in respect to length, is to the latter, as 
thirteen to ten. Now, in the epistle to the Hebrews are found one 
hundred and eighteen ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, according to the reckoning of 
" Seyffarth ;. in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I have reckoned rightly, 


Lt ; ἃ second time, the whole examination,) there are 
L thirty. Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘the average number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is a little short of twelve to a 


(page; while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
fraction) eighteen to a page. 
) it is, then, that if the number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in our 
es that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be more 
ident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first 
μα λεληθαιλέκα, which has a proportion of one-half more 
oe erp hein 
is of the arguments, so confidently adduced by Schulz 
τ τ τυρόν sag: nated, Wace capstone 
It has been often said by logicians, that “ what proves too 
ves nothing.” This is well said; and applied to the case 
ill show, at once, that the very same means used to 
ion that Paul was the author of our epistle, would 
t he wrote any other particular epistle, which 
lly acknowledged as coming from his hand. 

, alle sy;"when, in addition to all the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of 
Παρ the phrases of the same sort, which have been 
re? Is not here a mass of evidence apparently overwhelm- 
if th eit to the Corin had been anony- 
ile body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline 
. epi to the Hebrews, must have, with one unanimous 
aimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to 

respects which have κοι reference to the number of 
t {far stronger evidence of ποῖ being Pauline 


i argues, bough fe rofae and much relied 
ὁ the important subject which we are examining ! 
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How much easier, too, is it to make assertions at bazard, on a subject 
of this nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of 
verifying such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering 
crities—a Greek Concordance? Had this been done, long ago, the 
world had been spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature 
the record of many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and 
unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther 
to the same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle, 
For example, how easy to ask, “If the first epistle to the Corinthians 
be Paul's, how isit possible, that in so longa letter there is ao discussion 
of Paul's favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested? How 
comes it about, that we have nothing about justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews 
and Gentiles, and blames the Judaizing teachers and zealots who 
refused to acknowledge this? Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, 
on the subject of spiritual gifts; on the marriage relation, conditions, 
habits, and dress of women; on the Lord’s supper; on the support of 
preachers; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, and of faith, 
hope, and love; and, above all, on the controverted and i 
questions of his time, respecting the manner in which the bodies of 
the saints would rise from their graves, when the last trumpet should 
sound? Where else has Paul, or any other sacred writer, intimated, 
that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after the day of judg- 
ment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is there any 
parallel to this epistle, either for matter or manner, in all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul 7 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of neicieil 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom or never 
occur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such 1 have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Dr. Schulz has been 
able to collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the ¢wo epistles 
to the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of 
the first only, the list of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, and of 
favourite idioms and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous 
catalogue, I have observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more ἅπαξ, 
λεγόμενα in the second epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its 
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ration as I have been through, I am bold to say, 
istle of Paul's which may not be wrested from 
‘same rete those by which) the:genu- 


renuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews; have 
sf it as quité proper to make out from it all the 
, and then to reason from them, without any fear 
"T have esamind their arguments in detail, because I. 
ho une PSM sera agea ciao 
uments. I have now exhibited the application 
τρία thats whole. argument stands, to one of Paul’s 
ar 5 gees pais ei ii The 
at it cannot be mistaken. vat 
t will SikecdchiGcahsion neveroedine Adeanagaele tale 
ang epee titiedet necapentiond stole mem, 
No dou 2 may, in some cases. But not unless the 
er than. in the ease before us. It has been shown 
: i traits of resemblance to the other letters of 

wt to be great enough to build a sound argument 
tion were to be asked, Whether the author of the 
1 the striking resemblances which can be shown 
pistle and Paul's letters; after proving from actual 
ht it fp, ff mt apn 
εὐὐναφοάνάνναξ ῃ εγεθῥάνα, ὁ ελή ομδ᾽ σας ον. 
which are discussed in our epistle, and of 
συ ‘one κλιυνκαν after reflection upon 
that ery wit style is more or less altered 
umstanees of haste or leisure in which 
themselves which he discusses; by the degree 
δ iebs dhe thing τολιτο εν, tablagiinte ὅσο. 
, that every writer who travels to many different 
many different places, and is conversant with a 
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great variety of men and of dialects, is much more, liable to change his 
style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same place, and is 
conversant with the same men and books; after taking, 1 say, all 
these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our epistle 
is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say 
with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an 
argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism, 


§ 30, Objections by De Wette. 


While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Historical and 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by W. M. L. De Wette, 
came to hand. It was published at Berlin, during the last year; and 
exhibits the views of its celebrated author, in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. 

De Wette is the well-known author of a commentary on the Psalms, 
ofa translation of about one-half of the Old and New Testaments, of 
a Hebrew Archeology, of an historical and critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred 
eriticism and moral science; all of which have attracted great attention 
on the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and 
extensive erudition of the author, He is now a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning 
he might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as the nature of his 
book required them to be;) and I am nota little surprised to find, 
that, among them all, there is not a single one which is not drawn from 
the works that have been already examined above. "ἡ 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the principal 
citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, 
pp. 79—112. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak 
most unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of the 
fathers. For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi, 25, in 
respect to the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will 
find on p, 89 seq. above; simply remarking that “‘ Origen gives up the 
writing down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it 
to him,” (p. 285.) In a note, he subjoins, "" When he [Origen] speaks 
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ailition οἱ se Chitates; it is probable that he means only the 
rine church.” ye atlanta etint τς 


a a A Sern 80 as to 
“it will be remembered, that the testimony in 
n, is from one of his Homilies on the epistle to the 


ime manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the 
‘testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above, 
ἢ at full length all the passages which might 
inate ts iu! cece tales tal onaceneian 
shoarepiale. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
hb foundation for such an assertion, has already 
2, p- 108 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself 
pevnton, An regard to the manner in which he spoke 
w te Hebe, because the prevailing sentiment of the 
n his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. 
ean never be fairly deduced, from any of the language 
_ The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his com- 
ne ptararipaaseanhtinnaepamdoir ie 
nm never be made to speak less than a decided, 
Sidipaitot Tecan bine, in respect to the Pauline 
-epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolu- 
hole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment 
nies, too, De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
tte In stating the opposition of the Latin 
> psp iene Rg ine 
He has followed these on, down to the 
x from Primasius and Isidore Hispaliensis. 
se dingelleonmremtemtennsitic G85 
bishops who are mentioned above (p. 108,) admitted our 
Paul's; excepting that he has adduced some of the testi- 


1 the broad position, that “the western 
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churches originally (anfanglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The 
passages adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 20, cited 
above, p. 97;) v. 26, (supra p. 102;) the passages from Photius, 
Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra p. 102;) Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, 
(supra p. 106 seq.;) Cyprian, de Martyr. c. xi., (supra p. 106;) Jerome, 
Epist. ad Paulinum, (supra p. 109;) and Philastrius, de Heeres, c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to 
be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connexion, of all 
the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject ; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches of later times, 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 

merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the opinions of his 
own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 96 seq.- At the same 
time, he intimates that there were doubts, in that part of the church, in 
regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced 
a single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason ;) while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those, cited on p. 101 above, who undoubtedly 
ascribed our epistle to Paul. 
Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question? And has an author, who writes in this hasty 
manner, without extended examination, and without deliberation, any 
right to find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations 
with implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as 
may detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated 
by partiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not 
belong to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very 
categorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that 
of Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shown this, in 
the work which has been already examined. How far the case is as 
Schulz has represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for 
himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quo- 


tation samo p 1. 176. seq. (18.) οὐ νον 
given to the Saviour τ of our epistle, examined in p. 182 seq. 
ea easayseiel sho ment unlucky, of othe nigamentawhigh Bell 

and Seyffart Se aecrnater It requires, indeed, a great deal of | 
patience Baier ὐυσνον thin malik Se lshensmep hi | 
quite incline er experiance to beliava, than. De Wette ooommed | 
μαμόρίο. δε his tesla ebb | 
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of divoréity of eagle; Tae Wettelhes pecnended 
het genre all of which are taken from Schulz and 
amenities Sok φρο oh geste ea cermin 
wai stap, and without even opening his Gredk: Copeor: 
gation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous 
l eve selected the words examined above, on p. 197 (3) 
ta t omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz's 
es, viz. the phrases on p. 199 (40.,) above. The word πίστις, too, 
ἐκ ir are. tem of discrepancy, (see above, p. 159, e,) 
να Ger nod τελείωσις. 

ΘΟ) x after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
Tenet pg vd ria fg ως ἀρ 
6 ἴο that of Philo. (See on this subject p. 131 
Ware tinstnes thes Real seild tet been aeytiqtat 
with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest; 
See shen hin olin af somalia i. tbeiia Dees 
penn Gieiettn align nk Anat ae 


of Paul's epistles there are, in which shensileienieg 
1 which De Wette himself does not suppose to be 

2m once to have thought of. How is it possible 
nould be limited to one cirele of objects, and 
cpt sion? De Wette would not like to have the 
of Reena) ty stab wtavctaeentiog ᾿ 


' ς the subject. He endeisonl de 
ein. wey of capping tint it was directed 
ty 1 comes to the conclusion, that probably it was 
,» but the aan of some companion of 
g cre sate ‘ ins aceeeniiedilaes oiuo'dbetihipacashidadb 
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ww. wre “ne .uthor of the epistle, or the persens to 
moma, > u van and useless, pp. 292—294. It seems 
_, we. ‘tm δὲ author of our epistle is a dissembler and dis- 
μας Ὁ “and upon the credit of Paul, because he fears 
~ o. cat > usumicient. But can any candid reader of our 
κὰν + Ὡς "πὸ “nequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, hizh- 
ww unis cert, and spiritual comprehensive views, every where 
ΕΣ “παν ις ‘nub the writer of such a piece any need of prop- 
reas, ‘ “ae wd of even Paul’s name and authority? Then 
εν .aaisa, the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, 
«avin circle of thought—in a word, every thing—is so 
_. se νῶν σι that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
δοξῶν “where were the eyes and understandings of the readers ἢ 
a+ vs ueieet the imposture? And then what would become of 
ws. «wf the reputation of the man who wrote it? One ought 
w-icc ‘vasous than these, to abandon the convictions which a 
aessuigauion will force upon him. 


=, 2 


di 
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$31. Objections by Boehme. 


™ τὰ οἱ De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was accom- 

ἀπ A ievent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of 
wae WU sugea: which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a 
“λάδι oi τὰν same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the 
wets ue κα Kew in this country, and, if I may judge by such 
een aa ea Nees la Germany as I have perused, little is said in his own 
suet) capawitty Dim. ~The work was printed at Leipsic in 1825. 

‘Ac ow cities Whose works have been examined in the preceding 
uawua, Weahuaw sats out with the most unqualified assertions respecting 
-ay sc puuicacs of style and manner, between the author of our epistle, 
vat writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that “ as 
om utd method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, 
cusiaite whl accurate observance of order, our author far excels 
. eke .wwawatporary sacred writers.” He extols the art which the 
ναι «ψυεὶς ἀρὰς in order to persuade those whom he addressed 
wa nivwes in particular, he gives as examples of this, 


hy 


wel aly 


εἷς 


τὰ ca ἐν wher the writer very dexterously, as he says, turns 
to να x wae ut the land of Canaan, into a promise of rest in the 
saat wa ὧν whch he adds Heb. xi. 8—16, where, he avers, that 

mgs Os Ae ant of his rhetorical art, and contra fidem historie, 
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has rendered it aliquatenus prodabile, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on 
account of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated,) he comes to the conclusion, that the 
author could not be Paul, motaniy' of the otiiee’ witty of the New Tere 
ment, being far superior to them all, 

Into the historieal and critical examination of this question, however, 
he does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do so would be merely 
agere actum. He considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finally settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by 
those who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appeal- 
ing to the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has 
himself suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner 
between the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, “ that Paul was 
not the author, satis superque demonstratum est, a nobis aliisque.” 

‘This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question of this 
nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some, at least, who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are 
too φιλόπονοι to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of 
actual investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make 
Ls sintactlnael ein 
» under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
Besboticriot ἄρα αι to the cause of those who deny the 
n of our epistle ; and all which T could wish to say respect- 
ns, has been already said in the preceding pages. 
aie that he has exhibited something new in his 
| to show, that Silas, or Silvanus, was the 
our epist δ τον ike Uw! directo ve cauiseh extn 
res, W διλλνὼν, have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
οἱ a are destitute of any circumstances that render 

ina slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of 
oe to his work, much as one of his countrymen 
ἀν eather, who has made some noise of late in the 
orld; “* He has some new things, and some true things; but 
gh ων τ ‘true things, and his true things are not new 
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§ 32. Hebraisms of the Epistle. 


All the writers, who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ᾿Αλλὰ ésiv ἡ ἐπιτολὴ 
συνθέσει τῆς λέξεως "Ἑλληνικωτέρα, the epistle [to the Hebrews] in the 
texture of tts style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, (than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, and others, have one and all urged this consideration, 
and insisted upon it, that Origen’s judgment, on this point, must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, which are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 215 seq. (4.) The actual comparison of our epistle with the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul has also been made, pp. 173—209 above. 
It may, however, be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of 
some of the Hebraisms which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the 
very categorical assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that “the style of 
our epistle is not only very different from that of Paul, but.he composes 
in purer Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.” 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


_ Cuap. 1. 1 Πατράσι, ancestors of old time, MIAN. Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. En’ ἐσχάρου τῶν ἡμε- 
ρῶν, the time of the Messiah, the last age of the world, DID DYER ; 
purely Hebrew. 2 Κληρονόμος, lord, ruler, U1); in classic Greek, one 
who takes by lot or by testament. 3 Δόξα, splendor, brightness, radi- 
ance, N11}; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. 
Ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, of his substance, i. 6. of himself, ἸΏΝ, WHY 
Καθαρισμὸν .... τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, expiation for sin, DYDD, (Sept. καθα- 
ρισμὸς, Exod. xxix. 36; χχχ. 10;) see Comm. in loc. Μεγαλωσύνη, 
majesty, excellence, TTR, var not found in the classics. ’Ev ὑψηλοῖς, 
en heaven, tn the world above. nina, Sept. ἐν ὑψηλοῖς. 4 Κεκληρονό- 
μηκεν, obtained, W; Greek, to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word 
in i. 14, 
I omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures ; because, 
as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, 
they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of 


he Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added 
ι tein of the inthe rest of the epitle it would mak it to appear 
iad ng very Ὁ from Ἑλληνικωτέρα. Whether Origen did, or 
reese ‘aps Oe ΕΣ Amal Redhead γὴξ 
Λόγος, 0 , command, or revelation, 127 ; not s0 in the 
5. Py, ae Christian religion with its threats and pro- 
wes ἢ cer inly ne ~ sees bsagemr big oie 4 Δυνάμεσι, mira- 
ulous powers, mir 2, δ), FANPDD all of which the Septuagint 
transla ue inthe chasis, not Θέλησιν, a word unknown to 
0 ψῥργα νἀ φῳροορ κοί» εκ chr or 
Jewish ΠΟ. Δόξαν, future happiness, a glorious condi- 
aig ee ene 1] ᾿Αγιάζων 
ot, making atonement for and, those for whom atone- 
or, who are expiated, WIP and ἼΒΞ are both rendered by 
the Septuagint ; in the classics, ἁγιάξζω means to consecrate, 
re sacred. ᾿Αδελφοὺς, socios, amicos, ejusdem nature 
; classics, either children of the same parents, or near 
aby descent. 12 ᾿Ἐκκλησία, public religious assembly, 
Pijualapsices pablo civil assembly. 14 Σαρκὸς καὶ αἵμα- 
oS emeaeaneineimeneaatie § got Bea Ὁ. Ἢ 
ips the Now, Testament, 1 Cor, xv, 50. Matt. xvi. 17. 
used See eae. hs Daa oven to 


ἊΣ vy vs angels "heavenly messengers, 7, GHD: σῶς 
ἕλος τ : ΞΘ ΒΟΉ r, or message. Σπέρματος, progeny, 
sit tin the Hrnmnospe mete | 


ae Ps. xvi. 3 et seope, professed people of 
τι πϑρ πολ dite tral As’ syac ot ih 
oat ovpaviov, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
mon Greek. ᾿Απύστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ; 

is utterly foreign to the classics. 2 Οἴκῳ in the sense 
| eos , the assembly of the faithful, M2, DY Ν ΓΙᾺ; 
¢ Greek. So 13 Kal! ἑκάστην Pra aS Ἢ 52, 

i |. Σκληρύνω, PIT: TWP. applied to the heart 
acer "16 Tapentepavay, yD, 


a 
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“WD. wot of classic usage. 17 Προσώχθιζε, DIP; not a classic ποιὰ. 
DNDM, sinners, violators of divine precepts ; classic usage, 
to: males the: mark, to fail, &c.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in 
ear epistle, is seldom and doubtful in the classics. Κῶλα, carcases,, 
corpses, ov ; in common Greek, members, limbs, 18 Κατάπαυσιν,. 
TEND, rest, * future rest or happiness ; Greek, a causing of rest, stilling, 
quieting. ᾿ 

IV. 2 Εὐαγγελισμένοι, WA, used here in a more appropriate and piabe 
liar sense than in the classics. Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, YQ, maw, found 
in Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 13; the words are classic, but the combination is, 
altogether diverse from any in the classics. 12 Ζῶν, perpetual, endur- 
ing, or active, ΤΊ, as in πον; not in the classics. 13 Οὐκ «.«» κτέσις,, 
65 Ν᾽, Greek οὐδὲν, no creature, nothing ; κτίσις, in the classics, means, 
the act of creating. 14 Obpayove, DYDW, the Hebrew idea of the fir-. 
mament above. ‘Opodoyiac, religion, professed subjection to Christ, 
Sept. for VWI, vetum. 15 ᾿Ασθενείας, moral weaknessesy ‘Sept.. for, 
230 stumbling, and vos claudicatio; classics, physical weakness, 
with various shades. 16 Θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, without a parallel in, the 
classics, MDs 

_V. 3 Προσφέρειν, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, apr Dv. 
N'D77; in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 Εἰσακουσθεὶς,. 
delivered, saved, Sept. for YW, MY. 12 Τὰ στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογίων ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. Τάλακτος +445) 
τροφῆς, not a classical metaphor. 13 Λόγου δικαιοσύνης, Christian or. 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. . 

VI. 1 Νεκρῶν ἔργων deadly, destructive works, DW, INI eceedoray 
Septuagint, νεκρὸς. 2 Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, ἐπιθέσεως τε χειρῶν, foreign) 
to the classics; as is κρίματος αἰωνίον, 4 Πνεύματος ἁγίου, WTP MN: 
an expression and an idea foreign to all the classics, 5 Καλὸν... ««ῥῆμα,, 
promise of good, so 340 27 often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, , 
any thing uttered. Δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, miraculous, powers under. 
the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to the classic, authors. 
7 Βοτάνην, any kind of fruit which the earth produces, JWY; in Greek,. 
simply herbage, vegetation. 10 Eic rd ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward him, toward, 
his cause, for his sake, (tow?) ὄνομα being pleonastic, as in Hebrew. 
12 MaxpoOupiac, patient waiting, MIs, prolongatio, Sept.;, whieh TF, 
cannot find in the classics. πη ἐπαγγελίας, the promised blesseng ; 
classic sense, promise. ie 

Vil. 1 Oxo: boron 1 the words are classic Gree, but the 
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: ie, attri; part of the epi Ἔγνων preted to the 
ioxnc, PANT Ὁ 1 cannot find any trace of this word 
ssics. ὃ Rd acterbai; do ithe, to take a tenth part, WYs 
ebrew Greek: Βξιληλυθύτας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, ᾿Αβραὰμ, 

᾿ ks said, γεννᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τινος, in such a case, 
ΝΙΝ Shiavetexrins mis purely Hebrew, 6 Δεκατόω, as ἀποδεκα- 
5 Br pe τοὺ rap, ‘see above on v. 5. 11 Τελείωσις, 
᾿ é generis, 16 Σαρκικῆς, perishable, short-lived, WD; not 
elassies in such a sense. 20 'Opxwpooiac, peculiar to our 
ssi opin (wi antepenult accent) is an adjective, 

/ sod after it. ‘ici ore eidipte the sense of the 
μαγθιλνν τσ Ὅν" 
par, TR, TP ldtise)reaeNbsiaoacietit 
cieshagrbieaempapbegensinegme-veatiene ες 
m what is usual in the classics. The long quotation: 
it that follows, rp ον, ανήμ th tepid 


lei Feed πη ie δεν ἡ ἌΓ 


linance -LsesGalihatates pepe; classics, 
of justice, decisio ailasaniaenes requisition. 5 ᾿Ιλαστήριον, 
word ; classics, ἱλαστήριος -ia, -ov, adjective. 9 Πα- 
mbol ; classic μὰ speech or writing. 
, unlike any thing in the classics. 
» of the present world; κτίσις in the classics, 
Εὑράμενος, form sui generis. 13 Κεκοι-. 
> pr on: Greek κοινόω to communicate, to 
nefetins purifies, WIP; Greek, to conse- 
ρεσθαι accidere, to happen ; it is sui generis. 
1; classics, to renew. 22 Αἰματεκχυσίας,, 
od steed, a combination unknown to the. 
w αἰώνων, the end of the former dispensation; no 
+28 ἱΑμερτίαρ, sib iat sacrifice for sin, 

ἦν, AY cr rs “μἑἕ«ὰ. απο νομί 
το image, perfect delineation, (in datnetion from 

«Mah ow Greek εἰκὼν i 


oo any classic usage gives to it, 
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13 Τεθῶσιν οἱ ἐχθροὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, a phrase purely 
Hebraistic in its hue ; see Ps. cx. 1. [2.] 20 Ζῶσαν, qualifying such a 
word as ὁδὸν, is a combination unknown to the classics. 22 "Epparrie- 
μένοι τὰς καρξίας, altogether Hebrew in its hue. 25 "Hpépa, the day of 
the Lord, the day of terror, DY, MY DY, altogether in a Hebrew 
sense. 27 Πυρὸς ζῆλος, ὩΣ PIN, exactly ‘Hebrew. 29 Κοινὸν, an unclean 
thing ; see under ix. 13, 32 "Αθλησὶν.. . παθημάτων, a method of expres- 
sion foreign totheclassics. 35 Παῤῥησίαν, confidence, Christian trust; clas- 
sics, boldness or freedom of speech. Μισθαπυξοσίαν, reward ; sui generis. 
ΧΙ. 8. Αἰῶνας, worlds, DMP, entirely Jewish. Ῥήμαξι; 
command, “IJ, WON; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 ᾿Ιδεῖν θάνατον, 
AyD ΠΝ Ἢ, ΠΛ ΓΝ. Οὐχ εὑρίσκετο, IAN; foreign to the classics, 
6 Μισθαπούύτης 1 cannot find in classic Greek. 7 Κύσμον, the ungodly, 
the world who were sinful; not of classic usage. Δικαιοσύνης, justi 
SFying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 9 Συγκληρονόμων, 
joint-possessors; foreign, in this sense, to common Greek. 19 Ἔν wapa~ 
βολῇ, peculiar method of expression. 34 στόματα μαχαίρας, the edge 
of the sword, JD, unknown to the classic authors. 37 Ἐν gory 
μαχαίρας, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew combination. 
XII. 6 Παιδεύει, chastises, WD’, and ver. 7 παιδείαν, chastisement, 
“DVD: the meanings here given to these two words are seldom, if ever, 
given in the classics. 9 Τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, a Hobrew, not a 
classic combination of ideas; σαρκὸς meaning the physical» man, in 
distinction from the mental one. Τῷ πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων : Hebrew, 
wa 52> nin Tr, Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16; foreign to all the 
claneien,' 10 *Ngibratoc, can hardly be found, I believe, in the classics., 
It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to wap. 11 Καρπὸν εἰρηνικὸν, 
peaceful fruit, i. e. happy fruit, %B pie; εἰρηνικὸν here manifestly 
bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the elaaete’ sense. 14 Οὐδεὶς ὄψεται. 
τὸν Κύριον, 80 TINY ND TT YEN ANT ND TM; the whole form 
of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Βῤώσεως μιᾶς, one meal ἢ 
classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that meal is the idea 
here, arises from the adjunct μιᾶς. Πρωτοτύκια, Heb. FI; not used 
in the classics, 19 Mi) προστεθῆναι αὑτοῖς λόγον, TAY ADV *AYD MDs 
a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Μυριάσι, 3, na. 
the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite number; the Latins’ 
said, sexcenti, 23 ᾿Απογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐρανοῖς, O*NY INBT 4D, Is.’ 
on Comp. Ex. xxxii. 32. Ps. Ixix. 28, Dan. xii. 1.. ‘Luke x. 20,' 


ἊΝ expression altogether Hebraistic. | ~ adie 


a ἄς 4 


baa thin inorder to detgaatall ast μὰ 
» Ovete vee IC +400 κάρπον χειλέων ; the idea of 
: Hebre hii b etnies tig Aone ce acct 
λέων, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly 

ginal in the Hebrew, INDY OMD ΓΙΌ 192, Hos. xiv. 3, we 
r tot πρροι να ὧν offering, the fruit] of our Lips, 
we will render to thee calves with our lips. 16 Θυσίαις, as 
ις καὶ κοινωνίας, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 Ὑπὲρ 

: yous BOR? + the Greeks, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. 6 


; n Uae ated at taking only the mor cbios words and 
ἢ, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
of disimilrty to the Greek classie writers. That 
he Christian dispensation, and unknown to the 
peen the basis of my selection in any case, unless 
is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
Tevall the ideas which are not classical, were to be 
 selectio m, there would be no end of examples. 
st method of proceeding. It is the 
Cilia ena altel Μὰ φαγεῖν cuca 
od to be ‘EAAnvuwrepa. In this shape have I 
7 Sins /uaRingesenden ben tha sevatt Getstnhion 
συ δ μμἰωνίμε Dk Satie Schulz, 
1 himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
t all runs smoothly and oratorically on? As 
ve only to ask, that those who make it would 
>. ti. 9, 10.3 ii, 3, 4.15; iv. 3-9; v. 5, 
18 8,818 16; ix. 9, 10, 15—17, 27, 28; 
3 xii, 18—24, 27, 28; xiii. 7—9, 1I—13;, 
‘ily dd many other passages, If they will find 
tical, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the 
1 will thank them for the discovery.—TI must add. also, 
ms and unclassical usage, in our epistle, would 
swelled, if 1 had not omitted to repeat the same 
ind them repeated and used in a Hebraistic or 
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in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are ἀδελφὸς, ἅγιος, 
ἅγιαζω, ἁμαρτία, ἀσθένεια, δικαίωμα, ἐγκαινίζω, ἐπαγγελία, cal! ἡμέραν, 
κληρονόμος, κληρονομέω, κατάπαυσις, λόγος ἀρχῆς, μισθαποδυσία, mel 
σύνη, μεσίτης, νεκρὸς, οἶκος, σὰρξ, τελειόω, and others. ς΄ 

I make the appeal now with boldness, aiid wcithadpiac ihceansiiaa 
assert the almost classic style and manner of our epistle, to produce 
“more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the Greek classics, 
-in any of Paul's acknowledged epistles. I will even venture to make 
another offer; which is, that I will show that some at least. οὔ his 
acknowledged epistles exhibit less Hebrew sar geRAne > ‘they shall 
‘have shown that some of them exhibit more. yes 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. | Antena 
one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek. fathers 
were to assert, that our epistle is Ἑλληνικώτερα than Paul's, it could 
not make it so. ‘To the work of examination,” would be my) reply. 
Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if he knows enough»of 
Hebrew idiom to do it: and the result will be an abiding conviction, 
that Origen had as little reason for the assertion in question, as he had 
for the adventurous remark which he has made, on the use of the Greek 
article by the sacred writers. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, 
‘on this subject, can be brought to the test; and he who subjects them 
to this process, 1 am persuaded, will find himself brought, at’ last, if he 
will examine impartially and fully, to a firm conviction that. they are 
mere assertions, and nothing more, Lenya 


§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the Epistles = τ 
wot 

Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 
author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he adduces for this 
purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of a critical exami- 
(1.) “The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, concealed 
under the words. He also regards the various ritual observances. of 
~ the ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Chris- 
‘tian dispensation, Heb. x. 1; ix. 8. Philo of Alexandria expresses 

the same views, De confus. Ling. p. 348." Eichh, Einleit, p, 442... 
᾿ Phat the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 


a il 


h rites coincided with those se of Philo, 
15 ROR REDS a oe 
n in divine communications and directions, 
eno rational ¢ that it had some important end in view. 
now, th asiicaici voice stn of τευμα psiaton 
wer, in Ὁ ΠΝ cet ea Eee 
L object and ia; was > what stamped. their 
alue 1 them. In any other point of view, they could 
gh t worthy of the character of ψυχὰς a aoe 4 
; t and in truth. ia al 
of dh bachaigast vis as Philo, should have seen and 
Ξ “Paul should have done the same, is not a matter 
y one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened 
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nor so consonant with the fundamental ‘maxim, that “God ‘is ~~ 
veces.) ρον παρ agen tome taipanee: manner.” 

_ (2.) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish 
religion are only for the initiated, μύταις. In ee sheer ray _ 
v. 11; vi. 3." Einleit. —p. 444, 

T can find no trace of rales tates ade, al-ealiraliaaibiaalla 
or uninitiated, The expression of deep regret, that those whom the 
writer addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious know- 
ledge, I can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see ; 
but not a word about any distinctions between μύσται and ἄμυστοι, 
initiated and uninitiated, am I able to discover.’ Philo, in respect to 
this, is more than halfa Grecian Platonist; but the ΜΡ pedis 
practises no concealment at all. 

(3.) “The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised 
wisdom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced his- 
torical examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. r—1x; x. 1; xvi. 1. So,’ 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing 
faith, adduces historical examples of it, in chap. xi., in order more 
strongly to impress its importance.” p. 445. + enue 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of oor 
epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical writer on 
religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. 
But does this prove, that every such writer and preacher was born or 
nurtured at Alexandria? Can a thing, so obvious to the common sense of all 
men, as the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced, to estab- 
lish a special relation between any two men, as to country or education. 

(4.) “Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the eet 
resemble those of Philo,” p. 446, seq. 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing ὌΝ 
sions which afford such resemblances, So Schulz, also, who has 
ocupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in 
opposite columns, I have examined all these with attention, and must 
confess, that the impression made upon me by them, is very different 
from that which Eichhorn and Schulz appear to have received. ον 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will very 
naturally occur, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contem- 
poraries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage before’ 
the latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews; both were deeply 
read in the Jewish Scriptures, above all, in the law of Moses. Both 
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‘passages, (as Jerome says of our epistle, and which has been so often 
‘quoted with confidence,) “‘ spirant quiddam Philonianum?” Let the 
experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, 
assuming the principle of argument which is assumed by Eichhorn and 
Schulz, we may easily show, that Paul himself must have been an Alex- 
andrian, and been educated in the Philonian mists ) 
One hint more, and I dismiss the subject, Is not the Septuagint 
Alexandrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected. with the 
Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testa- 
ment Greek bear a close resemblance to the style of these two classes of 
books? Are not Paul's epistles Hebrew-Greek, like all the rest? How 
can it be shown, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, 
because he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this 
purpose, which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians, Quod nimium facit, 
nihil facit. 


: 
1} 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding examination, 
seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the question 
against the Pauline origin of it. No case of this nature can be deter- 
mined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, are not to determine the manner in which the 
question before us is to be decided. 3 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an ssanentsuathiale 
ing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogether insufficient 
to decide the point at issue in the negative, the external js equally so. 
Indeed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle 
is, as we have seen, 80 little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, 
that we may well say, “* the objections have never been of an historical 
nature, but of a conjectural one.” They have arisen more from taste 
and feeling, than from tradition or testimony. 

‘On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which 1 
repeat as the general voice of antiquity; 1Τ 15 NOT WITHOUT REASON 
‘THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US, THAT THIS EPISTLE 
15 Pauu's. Nor should 1 differ materially from those who, with Eusebius, 
ean say, τοῦ δὲ Παύλου πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς αἱ δεκατέσσαρες, fourteen 
epistles are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul's. I consider, however, the 
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_ But all hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of plausibility, 
is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in 
the days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other, | 

Chap. IX. MéSere οὖν, τέκνα, περὶ πάντων πλουσίως, ὅτι ᾿Αβραάμ, 
ὁ πρῶτος περιτομὴν δοὺς, ἐν πνεύματι προβλέψας εἰς τὸν υἱὸν περιέτεμε,. 
λαβὼν τριῶν γραμμάτων δόγματα: λέγει γὰρ' Καὶ περιέτεμεν ᾿Αβραὰμ ἐκ 
τοῦ οἴκου αὑτοῦ ἄνδρας δέκα καὶ ὀκτὼ καὶ τριακοσίους. Τὶς οὖν ἡ δοϑεῖσα, 
τούτῳ γνῶσις ; Μάϑετε τοὺς δεκαοκτὼ πρώτους, εἶτα τοὺς τριακοσίους, Τὸ δὲ 
δέκα ὀκτὼ, ἰῶτα δέκα, ἦτα ὀκτὼ" ἔχεις Ἰησοῦν. “Ὅτι δὲ ταυρὸρ ἐν τᾷ Ἑὅμαλια, 
ἔχειν τὴν acho; λέγει καὶ, Τριακοσίους. Δηλοῖ οὖν τὸν μὲν ᾿Ιησοῦν ἐν τοῖς 
δυσὶ γράμμασι" καὶ ἐν ἑνὶ, τὸν σταυρὸν. Οἷδὲεν 6 τὴν ἔμφυτον δωρεὰν τῆς 
διδαχῆς αὐτοῦ θέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν. Οὐδεὶς γνησιώτερον ἔμαϑεν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον" 
ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ἐπὲ ὑμεῖς. i.e. Children, learn abundantly im regard 
to all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised. 
this rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine 
of the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham, cireum- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men, What 
instruction is imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then 88. 
to the three hundred. As to eighteen, ἰῶτα signifies ten, and jra eight; 
this means Jesus. And because the cross, signified by Τὶ would possess; 
grace, it says, three hundred, It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two 
letters, and the cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon 
us the engrafted gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine 
doctrine of me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.’ Cotelerius, Pat. 
Apostol. tom. i. p. 28. 

So, then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and ocetita: 
persons, (which, by the way, is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. xvii, 
23-27; comp. Gen. xiv. 14, which gave occasion to the mistake,) the 
system of Gospel truth is disclosed in this mysterious number; and this 
because ἰῶτα stands for ten, ἦτα for eight, and ταῦ for three hundred; 
i.e. here is Jesus, and he crucified. Wehcnich alm όος ἢ 
is any thing like such egregious trifling as this ? 

‘See, now, how the same Barnabas can explain Sun pacha ae 
red heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After 
stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprinkled by three children, 
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and tertilizing all the country through which it passes. It really seems 
to me, that a man might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the 
Nile for the noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 38. Was Apollos the Author ? 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen, xlvili. 20. Postil. 
Ece. Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been 
applauded or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Ziegler, and 
Bertholdt, p. 2974, 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1.) We have no 
external evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised 
to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any written com- 
position behind him, much less such an epistle as that to the He- 
brews. (2.) We have no internal evidence of such a fact; for there 
is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself; and there can be no 
evidence drawn from the style of it compared with the style and diction 
of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no writing of Apollos, with which 
the comparison can be made. It follows, therefore, that those who 
believe Apollos to be the author, must believe so without any evidence 
external or internal, It is not worth our time to refute such a belief, 


§ 39, In what language was the Epistle originally written? 


On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times, Clement of Alexandria says that 
“Paul wrote the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb, Hist. Ecc. vi. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘‘ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his 
vernacular language, and that, according to report, either Luke οὗ 
Clement translated it,” Euseb, tii. 28. So Jerome also; “" Scripserat 
ut Hebreeus Hebreis Hebraice,” (Catal, Vir. Ilust. νος, Paulus ;) and 
then he adds, “that this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the 
colouring of the style was made diverse, in this way, from that of 
Paul's.” Of the same opinion, in respect to this, was Clement of 
Alexandria: and Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the 
thoughts contained in the epistle were Paul's, while the diction or 
costume of it must be attributed to the person who wrote down the 
sentiments of the apostle. | 
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finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramean origi- 
nal, and no marks that there ever was such an original. This testimony 
is of considerable importance in respect to the question before us: as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz- 
the detection of the Aramean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament. Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle; to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, cer- 
tainly could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when compared with that of Paul’s 
epistles, that, unless we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come 
from another hand, we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not 
write it, 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. eters add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogether 
the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he 
wrote in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even 
if he did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew; for 
in every considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last, posi- 
tion established beyond any reasonable doubt, may read. ρίαν > 
duction to the N. Test. vol. 11, pp. 32—50. on 

‘When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin ; vebieeal 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used,) 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of rere 
writing in it. αὐχυπὼ 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one > diny.tegenliilian 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty~ 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
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where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con- 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed, can it be probable, that under 
(epee ννινυκω μα μκϑὰν αὐ κέαρ 
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phony of like tenses or cases,) 18 too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, as ἃ proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They may be derived, 
from the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made and employed, in our epistle. 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent, by a trans- 
lator. For example; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and cited passages from them, the translator might have taken the cor- 
responding passages in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, 
that it would have been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where 
there was no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and employed 
the Septuagint version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where the 
Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For example ; 
Heb. i. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, is quoted, in order to 
show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be quoted, 
(as is more generally supposed,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, the context there 
appears to show, that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to idol- 
gods, not of Christ to the angels. Instead of “ Let all the angels of 
God worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus : ‘‘ Worship him, all ye gods;” 
and so our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from 
Deut. xxxii. 43, (as some have supposed,) then is the argument still 
stronger; for in the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage 
quoted ; it is found only in the Septuagint. In either case, the force of 
the appeal seems to rest on the Septuagint version, and not on the original 
Hebrew. Of course, the writer must be supposed to have used that 
version, in his original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals, 
in this case, to a passage of the Old Testament. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here made by 
the apostle, of course I cannot attribute much weight to this argument. 
See Comm. on Heb. i. 6. | 

(3.) The writer appeals, in Chap. ii., to Ps. viii., in order to prove 
that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should be 
exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the 
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me obedient. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give 
direct occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ 
had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. oy 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics, 
from our epistle; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some 
doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. These are sufficient to 
show, that as the very nature of the proof or argument, which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, or, to say the least, the form of the proof depends on this, so he 
must have written in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for it is 
improbable to the last degree, that if the epistle had been written in 
Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original Hebrew Serip- 
tures, when addressing those who were acquainted with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in 
reconciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These are palpable, and not matters of conjecture. And admitting this, 
we are compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
| GUAGE OF OUR EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. _ 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its 
native, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40, Critical and Exegetical helps to the study of the Epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these: but 
only to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators, 


Chysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological, in the technical sense of this word, the reader must not 
expect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and 
oratorical ; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theo- 
phylact is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the 
study of Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in 
Chrysostom, and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words ; 
while, at the same time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, 
and compactness. Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion’ of 
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J. D. Michaelis, Erklérung des Briefs an die Hebréer, 4to. 2 edit, 
1780. 

5. F. N. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8vo. Leip. 
1786. 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebréer erlautert. 8vo. Tubingen, 
1809. 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in Epist. ad Hebrecos; illustrationes adje- 
cit G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795 ;—a book of real worth, in a critical 
respect, although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. 
IT have found in it more to my purpose than in any other of the com- 
mentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol viii. This is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the 
haste with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted; as he 

_plainly possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

The latest work is by C. F. Boehme, Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, 
atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, 
§ 31. 


Literature of the Epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Henlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hitherto accomplished, 
in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the works examined 
above, have also discussed the same subject; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, 
Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and 
most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on the literary 
topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, Cramer, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among 
the class of writers now under consideration. 
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2 should slight them. For if the law communicated beri 
was established, and every transgression and disobedience 

3 received a just reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? which being first declared by the Lord, was 
afterwards confirmed unto us by those who heard [him ;] 

4 God also bearing witness with them, by signs, and wonders, 
and diverse miraculous powers, and communications of the 
Holy Spirit, according to his will. 


Further declaration of Christ’s superiority over the angels. Objections 
this, drawn from his human che srs Bey by showing the elevation ro 
nature, and the important objects accomplished by assuming it. 


5 Moreover, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world that was to come, of which we are now oe Ἔ 
6 But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, * is 
man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that 
7 thou dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels ; thou hast crowned him with ee hee 
honour, and hast set him over the worksof thy hands. Allthings 
8 hast thou put under his feet.” Now, by putting all things in 
subjection to him, he left nothing which is not subject to him. 
For the present, indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected 
9 to him; but we see Jesus, who was made but little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honour on account of the 
suffering of death, when by the grace of God he had tasted 
10 death for all. It became him, also, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, to bestow, on account of suffer- 
ings, the highest honours upon him who is the Captain of their 
_ salvation, leading many sons to glory. | Gl 
11 Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made, are of one [nature ;] for which cause 
12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, “I will de- 
clare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the co 
13 tion will I praise thee.” And again, “TI will put my trust in 
him.” And again, “ Behold, I, and the children which God 
14 hath given me!” Since then the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, himself also in like manner partook of them, 
in order that by his death he might subdue him who had a 
15 deadly power, that is, the devil, and free those, who, through 
fear of condemnation, had, during their whole lives, been 
exposed to a state of bondage. 
16 esides, he doth not at all help the angels, but he helpeth 
17 the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary, that in: all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might. 
be a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which per- 
‘tain to God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the 
18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
~ he is able to succour those who are tempted. cnn & 
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1e foundation of the world was laid. For Τῆς 
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boot ace of the law. Now he, concerning whom these 

ngs are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom 
5 altar; for it is plain, that our Lord sprang from 
Geen respect “On ye tribe, Moses said nate eoacere) 


lig ek ion, but by an authority of endless duration. 
Scriptur “Sop “Thou art a priest for ever, after 


‘he Relais tramettirs wibiet οἠβόβιμβε, πόνος, οι, αρχ δ, 
Ε Ραμ and ravines For the law did not fully accom- 
; but the introduction of a better bone {doth}, 
near to God. 

nore, inasmuch as not without an oath [Jesus was 

1ade pate they are made priests without an oath, 

an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath 

n, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 

ἀπ Melchisedek,”) by so much hath Jesus become the 
urety of a better covenant. 

Those priests, moreover, are many, because they are not 
ffered to continue a steanon of death; but he, because he 
continueth for ever, ἢ iesthood without any succession; 

ind ¢ this account he is able always to save those who come 
uf Sead by hia, since he ever liveth to interpose in their 


ject of Christ's qualifications for the office of a proposed in ch. v. 
᾽ ia eo in ch. v. 7—9), τὰ κοϑα Es commerce 
priests, in respect to these, exhibited. 

1 a high Eee) a apeaeile was needful for us, who is 

from sinners, and exalted 
ove aieaieeas 3 who Rath not any daily necessity, like the 
high priest, to offer sacrifices, first for their own sins, and 
hen for ‘the sins Shere Peoples for this he did, once for all, 
when h up himself. Now the law maketh men high 
priests ‘who have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which 
yas since the law, [maketh] the Son [high priest], who is 
ex oc atalgeel for evermore. 

¥ offic of Christ as priest. His functions, the dispensation under which 

ey are performed, the the manner and effects of 
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that this one also should have which he ma 

Pini ey But if he were on catthy Chic neon aR 
priest, seeing there are priests who present oblations accord- 
ing to the law; (the same who perform service in [that sanc- 

— tuary which is but] a mere copy of the heavenly one; for 
Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, was divinely 
admonished, * See now,” said he, “ that thou’ ae 

6 according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.”’) 
now, he hath obtained a service which is more excellent ; 
much more as the covenant is better of which a erent 
and which is sanctioned by better promises, : 

7 Moreover, if that first covenant had been faultless, τ 

8 would no place have been sought for the second, Bat finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them, “ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 

9 with the house of Israel and with the house of. Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in 
the day Shed I took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of t; for they did not continue in my covenant, 

10 and I rej them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant, 
which I will’ make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will impress my laws upon their minds, and 
engrave them upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and 

11 they shall be my people. No one shall teach’ his fellow- 
citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know peo. phonic 

12 all shall know me, from the least even to the § 

I will be merciful in respect to their iniquities, and aia sina 
and their transgressions will [remember no more.” ΘΟ ἢ 

13 By saying, “a new [covenant],” he representeth the first’ as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is rer in 
age, is nigh to dissolution. 

ΙΧ. Moreover the first [covenant] had ordinances of servi 

2 ἃ sanctuar ary of an earthly nature. For an outer 


holies, containing ‘the pire ety censer, yee ὍΣ ark of tl 
covenant overlaid with gold on every part, in whieh a he 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaror 
5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant, Over it, also, 
were the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the merey-seat. 
ear necessury, at present, particularly to 
ὦ 
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(8. and of goats, with water and scarlet and hyssop, 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, 
is | the blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined 
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_ he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he 
might remove the punishment due to sin, by the sacrifice of 
27 himself. For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, 
28 and after this [cometh] μὰ judgment; so Christ also, after 
having once for all made an offering of himself to bear the sins 
of many, will appear, at his second [coming)}, without a sin- 
offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. | 
X. Moreover, the law, which containeth a mere outline of 
_ future blessings, and not the complete image of these thi 
can never, by those yearly sacrifices which are contin 
offered, fully a what is needed for those who ap 
2 [the altar.) For if it could, then would not these offerings 
. have ceased, because the worshippers, once for all made clean, 
3 would no longer have been conscious of sins? On the con- 
_ trary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is made of sin. 
4 And truly, it is iiapossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
5 should take away sin. Wherefore, [(Christ,| entering into the 
world, saith, “ Sacrifice and oblation thou desirest not, but a 
6 body hast thou prepared for me; in whole burnt Rear ar 
7 (offerings) for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I 
come, O God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is 
8 written concerning me.”’) When he saith, in the first pla 
“ Sacrifice and oblation, and whole burnt offerings and [offer- 
ings] for sin, thou desirest ποῖ, nor hast pleasure in them,” 
9 (which are presented according to the law;) [and] then saith, 
_ “ Lo! I come to do thy will;’” he abolisheth the first, that he 
10 may establish the second. By this will, expiation is made 
~ through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
ΕΗ 


ll | Now eyery priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
7 Pc ae HRA the same sacrifices which can never take 
12 away sin; but this one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 
13 fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of God, thenceforth 
14 waiting until his enemies be made his footstool. By one 
offering, then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, what was 
needed by those for whom expiation is made. buys, δὲ 
15. : Moreover, the Holy Spirit also testifieth this to us; for after 
16 saying, * This is the covenant which I will make with them, 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will write my laws upon 
17 their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds,” then 
18. saith,} “ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.’ But where there is remission of these, there is no 
more offering for sin. , 
Exhortation to perseverance, from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, 0 
severe doom of a ILA of tha sailorten -whlchy bre Hebron τυ λον. 
10 Having then, brethren, free access to the sanctuary, 
20 the blood of Jesus, in a new and living way, which he 
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3 By faith we perceive, that the worlds were formed by the 
ma | of God, so that the things which are seen, were not 
made from those which do appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, on 
account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his oblations; and by the 
same, though dead, he still gem 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, without seeing death, and 
“he was no more found, because God had translated him.”’ 
He is commended, also, as “ having pleased God,” before his 

6 translation. But without faith it is impossible to please him; 
for he who cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and 
he will reward those who seek him, | 

7 By faith Noah, being divinely admonished pil Preis the 
future, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety of his 
household, by which he condemned the world, and obtained 
the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 

lace which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 

9 forth not paths whither he was going. By faith he so- 
journed in the land of promise, while it belonged to stran 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, who were heirs of the 

10 same promise: for he expected a city which hath foundations, 

11 whose builder and maker is God. By faith also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception, and this beyond the cus- 
tomary season of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be 

12 faithful who had promised. Wherefore there r, even 
from one who was dead too as to these things, [a seed] like 
the stars of heaven for multitude, and like the sand on the 
shore of the sea, which cannot be numbered. 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; τὸ a —— afar τὰ and pore them with 
joy, they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners 

14 ae earth: Now, they who thus ἐλ shew that they are 

15 in quest of a country; for if they had cherished the remem- 
brance of that from which "Ἢ came, they had opportunity to 

16 return thither. But now they were desirous of a better 
[country], that is, of a heavenly one. Wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath 
pre a city for them. ' 

17 y faith Abraham, when put to trial, made an offering of 
Isaac; yea, he who had received the promises made an offering 

18 of his only son; unto whom it had been said, “ After Isaac 

19 shall thy seed be named ;” counting that God was able to raise 
him even from the dead, whence also, comparatively, [speak- 
ing], he obtained him, 

20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in regard to the 

21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
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20 should be added to them; (for they could not endure the 
. admonition, “ If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
2] stoned ;” and—so terrible was the sight—even Moses said, 
22 “I fear and tremble :”) but ye are come to mount Zion; and 
_ to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
to an innumerable company, the joyful host of angels; and to 
23 the assembly of the first-born, enrolled in heaven; and to the 
_ Judge, the God of all; and to the spirits of the just, who 
24 have obtained their final reward ; and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood of] Abel. 
2% Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, who speaketh 
_ to you; for if they did not escape who turned away from him 
_ who warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape, ] 
vii) il slight him who [warneth us} from heaven, His voice 
ml shook the earth; but now it is promised, saying, “ Yet 
ee more, I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” 
27 Now this “ Yet once more,” denotes a removing of the things 
which are shaken, as of created things, in order that the 
_ things which are not shaken may remain. 
MA” Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which cannot’ be 
shaken, “let us manifest gratitude, (by which we may serve 
29 God acceptably,) with reverence and godly fear. For our 
“God isa consuming fire.” 


Various practical directions and cautions. Closes with affectionate requests and 

} ain salutations. 

Xm. Ler brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality; for 
᾿ this some have entertained angels unawares, Remember 
| ee who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 

prisoners ; those who are neresh evil, as being yourselves 

4 yet in the body. Let marriage be honourable among all, and 

_ the bed πριρδιον; for whoremongers and adulterers God will 

Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be 
᾿ς eontented with what ye possess. For he hath said, “I will 

__ never leave thee, nor forsake thee:” so that we may boldly 

6 say, “The Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid. What 

__.€an man do to me?” 

_ ἢ Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the 
__ word of God; and attentively considering the end of their 
jemeancs of life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, 
| eee: to-day, and for ever. Be not carried hither and 

ither by diverse and strange doctrines; for it is good that 
_ the heart should be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by 
‘those have not been profited, who have been occupied 
10 therewith, We have an altar, of which they have no right to 
_ eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 


ee 
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It was these last sources of danger, to which the Hebrew Christians 
were particularly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent 
and imposing than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that 
time, The temple, built after their return from the captivity, was not, 
indeed, so rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But it 
had, at a vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod. 
It was regarded by all Jews, as the peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah— 
the only one in which he deigned to manifest himself on earth. The 
Jewish nation, also, habitually regarded themselves, as the only one to 
whom God had made a special revelation. The worship, practised in the 
temple, had been instituted by Moses, under divine guidance, and con- 
tinued, with but partial interruptions, for about 1500 years. All the 
exterior of this worship was adapted to strike the eye, and impress the 
mind, of the beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was 
celebrated; the magnificent costume of the priests; the spacious and 
lofty apartment in which they officiated; the solemn part which he who 
offered any sacrifice was himself called to perform; above all, the 
apprehension that full pardon for sin, and reconciliation to God, were 
obtained by the rites and offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed 
to make deep and lasting impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who 
seriously exercised their thoughts on the subject of religion, and paid 
their devotions in the temple, All their education, from the first dawn- 
ing of the youthful mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen 
these impressions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to 
its customs, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations, as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. | 


The New Testament is full of evidence, adapted to show the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 

privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them; and the repeated, violent, and long-protracted opposition that was 
made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic pra all 
contribute to evince, how deeply engraven upon the mind of every Jew Je 
was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be changed, 
and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify, than to 
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of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of such a nature are 
repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced afford occasion for 
them. This accounts for the repetition of hortatory addresses, so often 
found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been 
employed as mediators of it, when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, chap. i. 1—14. On this ground, then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, chap, ii, 1—4, 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he pos- 
sessed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly 
beings. For in human nature he is Lord of the universe, ch, ii. 5—10. 
It was this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sym- 
pathy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled 
to make an expiatory offering for sin by his death; so that he is 
now fitted not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save 
them from the bondage of sin, and from its condemning power, ch, ii. 
11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare Jesus, 
the head of the new dispensation, with Moses, the head of the ancient 
one, Like Moses, he was set over the house of God, and entrusted with — 
it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to Jesus is as much 
more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house is worthy of more 
honour than the house itself. Christ too was set over God's house as a 
Son ; but Moses only as a servant, ch. iii. 1—6. if 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaic dispensation; then surely believers | 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged, to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, ch. iii. 7—19. And this warning holds good, and is appli- — 
cable in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in — 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to believers, 
ch. iv. 1—10, Awful commination is indeed still uttered sedi 
who are guilty of apostacy, ch. iv. 11—13. ‘tie 
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form their functions in a temple, which is — an image of the hea- 
venly one, ch. vill. 3—6. 

The new covenant, of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior, 
also, to the old, ch. viii. 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of ser- 
vice attached to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, ch, ix. 1—10. 
The services themselves were imperfect, as to the end attained by them, 
since they accomplished nothing more than external purification; but the 
blood of Christ sanctifies internally, and procures eternal redemption and 
an everlasting inheritance, for all the chosen of God in every eh the 
world, ch. ix. 11—15. 

The new testament, which gives an inheritance to the people of God, 
was sanctioned by the death of Jesus, ch. ix. 15. Such is the custom in 
regard to testaments, ch. ix. 16, 17. ΑΒ a symbol of this, even the first 
covenant, (daS}en,) with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood, i. 6. the emblem of death, ch, ix. 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
so, by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, ch. ix. 23, 24. Sacrifices in 
the earthly temple must be often repeated; but the sacrifice of Christ 
did, once for all, accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered; 
ch. ix. 24—28. nf 

Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
ch, x. l—4. Therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin 
offering, entirely and for ever to effect this, ch. x.5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as a 
priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their fune- 
tions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus, the high priest of 
the Christian religion, appears greatly superior. nial 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian religion, 
ch. x. 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith, in 
the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, ch. xi. |L—40. 
This he follows up with continued exhortations, and encouragements, 
and warnings, ch. xii. 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers: 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, ch, xiii. 1—25, νι} 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in it, 
which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order that 
he may show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. ant 
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founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we may be 
instructed and guided by it. Consequently, as it must follow from these 
positions, the epist‘e, while it contains many things appropriate to the 
Hebrews of early times, also contaias many which can never cease to 
interest the church of God, while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular detail 
of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various parts 
of the epistle, which are inserted, pro re natd, in the body of the com- 
mentary which follows. 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context, and seope of the 
passage. See Gen. xlix.1. Numb, xxiv. 14. Deut. iv. 30. Prov. 
xxxi, 25. Bat ERE EER tp. pasticslasys Sel Sonia ieee aoe 
future period in which the Messiah (ὁ ἐρχόμενος) was to 
Isa, ii. 2. Hos, iii. δ, Micah iv. 1. Joel iii. 1, (Eng. ii. 28, 2H 
This phrase (as it would seem from the usage in these places) early. 
passed into a kind of technical designation of the time of the Messiah, 
or rather of the new dispensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides,. 
on Gen. xlix. 1, says, ‘‘ All our doctors agree, that DYD"7. ITN means, 
the times of the Messiah." That such a use of the phrase. in. question, 
was already an established one, in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly. 
evident, from the frequency with which ai ἔσχαται ἡμέραι is employed in), 
the New Testament, to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations, acquired in a similar way, (comp. Luke-wvii. 20,) 
it continued to be employed, after the “last days,” i.e. the Christian 
dispensation, had commenced; and it is employed to designate any part 
of the time which this dispensation comprises: being limited only by! 
the context, in the same manner, as the Hebrew DYD%7 JTS ἄτα, as) 
exhibited above. In John vi. 39, 40. 44, 54, and xi. 24, ἐσχάτη ἡμέρα 5. 
indeed used to denote the ead of time, when the resurrection of the dead» 
will take place. But, in each of these cases, ἀνατήσω or dvasaete accom- 
panies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to its meaning. In all other 
cases, it designates the period of the new dispensation; Many. 
synonymous expressions are also employed, to designate the same. 
idea: 6. 6. ὁ ἔσχατος καιρὸς, of ἔσχατοι καιροὺ, ἡ ἐαχάτο ΜΉ aay 
ὕτεροι καιροὶ., tie ila 
The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into ΤῊ 
the present age or world, i, δ. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and! 
NBM ODT, the age or world to come, i.e. the time of the Messiah's’) 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, ὁ aidy οὗτος, 6 νῦν" 
aléy τοῦ κόσμου τούτου, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ ἐνεστὼς, καιρὸς ὄντος, and ὁ αἰὼν τ the 
latter, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλων---ἐρχόμενος---ἐκεῖνος, οἱ ἀιῶνες ἐπερχόμενοι, ἡ οἶκον-. 
μένη ἡ μέλλουσα, This latter class of expressions, ee 
equivalent to the phrases ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, ἔσχατῶν ἡμερῶν, kc. τοῦ 
Such is the representation of Wahl, (on the word αἰὼν, in his Trexioosny/ 
of Brettschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this subject. 
But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects well 
founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl refers} 
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manne bleep Be 
mint c mundus hic, mundus habitabilis; also for mundus medius, 
of the air, stars, firmament, &c.3 and for mundus supré-. 
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‘What is this but an arbitrary use of it?» Some 
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examination of the imagery which they present is necessary, in onder to 
develop their real meaning. 

᾿Απαύγασμα means radiance, light flowing froma luminous body, 
and is a derivate of ἀπαυγάζω i. q. αὐγάζω, to shine, to emit splendour. 
Δόξα, in classical Greek, means (1.) Opinion, sentiment, suppositim, 
maxim. (2.) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew 23 often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness. Comp. Luke ii.9; ix. 31. Acts xxii. 11; vii. 55, Matt. vi. 33. 
1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Xapaxrijp is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, ot, 6 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed fr 
the figure itself, or image engraved or stamped, 6. g. upon com, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, 1.6 
image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance betwee 
the figure enstamped, and the instrument by which it is enstamped,s 
so exact, χαρακτὴρ means also, exact image, resemblance, or delint- 
ation. 

Ὑπόστασις, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, (1.) 
Foundation, substratum, substructio. (2.) Steadfastness, courage. 
(3.) Purpose, resolution, determination. (4.) Substance, essence, being: 
In the sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writes 
after the Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly 
in this way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction 
between οὐσία and ὑπόστασις, while he maintained that the person 
(προσώπα) in the Trinity were of one οὐσία, but yet were three 
ὑποστάσεις. The sense of person, then, being attached to this word long 
after the New Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned 
to the word here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of sub- 
stance or essence. 

The nature of the imagery, presented by the two phrases in our 
verse, may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the 
image of splendour, of a luminary, the source of light ; then is Christ 
the radiance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. 
That is, as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the 
light radiated from it; so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us, 
in the person of his Son. To the same purpose, John says, ‘“‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,” John i. 18. So again, 
‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” ch. xiv.9; and again, 
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‘seeth him that sent me,” ch. xii, 45. In Col. i, 15, 
ποτ βου Ga ‘ive. he by wh 

= Selina iaimemanbered i ἀμύρα: By am 

5 ε to men the perfections of his character, i. 6, has 


‘i. 6. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 
“Again: if God be represented under the image of ὑπύστασις, sub- 
Stavice, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an 
yon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which 
‘Christ present the χαρακτὴρ of the Father, he presents 
eid ieabahenamerypatmt pad! 
of the perfections of the Father. So, the old Syriac Ver- 
sagen his substance. 
That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
dlidoabt? "for God’ is ‘not, in ἃ literal sense, splendour or a luminous 
substance ; nor is his ὑπύστασις, in itself considered, i. e. physically or 
metaphysieally considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 
In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
——_eepeintmicaehaan coneur, not to mention others of 
δ commentators. See Excursus ITI. 
ἂ +e δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ, staining i.e. guiding, managing, 
e universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom 
at hemp mie ina pai governing, holding 
is ready to fall asunder, or preserving that which 
pt pri So Paul says of Christ, as εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, that he 
all things καὶ ra πάντα ἔν αὐτῳ συνέστηκε, Col. i. 17, Φέρων, 
Εὰ ἐἐῤαιειρουᾶν to the Hebrew Nip), δὲ weed in Lon. πἰτὶ, 3 
ὃ sense of curo, conservo, to sustain and preserve, as a 
ar child. The Greeks sometimes joined φέρειν and ἄγειν 
nay edly οϑμνράρυθμ αμασράρνας. of affairs. 
on expression in Greek for the universe. = 
she aeagie seeerdanabe Such a mode 
ον μ τυῦ ae ei re for it is 
ss, although more frequent in the Oriental 
sSiacnacslie Αὐτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ (not αὗτοῦ) that is, 
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by his own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God, as αὐτοῦ would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
is, “δ directs and controls the universe by his omnipotent word.” 
‘It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with ‘‘ God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” Gen. i. 3; also, “* He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast,” Psa. 
xxxiii, 9. In other terms, the Son has the universe at the control of 
his mere word ; an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible con- 
‘trol. But inasmuch as the universe was created by him (ver. 2,) it 
_ surely cannot appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Ai ἑαντοῦ. . . «τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, having by himself made expiation 
Sor our sins. ἈΚαϑαρισμὸς usually means purification ; but in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is also employed for expiation; e. g. in Exod. xxix. 36, xxx. 
10, the LXX. use it for the Hebrew OWS, atonement, expiation. 
‘That καϑαρισμὸν cannot be used here in the simple sense of purification 
by moral means, such as doctrine, &c. is evident from its being joimeéed 
with δὲ ἑαυτοῦ ; which is explained in ch. ii. 14, by διὰ τοῦ θανατοῦ ; in 

"ch. ix. 12, by διὰ τοῦ ἰδίον αἵματος ; and in ch. ix. 26, by διὰ τῆς θυσίας 
αὑτοῦ. This last expression I regard as the full form, expressing what is 
elliptically expressed in our text by di ἑαυτοῦ. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλωσύνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς ; he sat down at the right 
of the majesty on high, i. e. of God in the highest heavens, οὐρανοῖς 
being understood after ὑψηλοῖς ; or, of supreme majesty; (see Wahl 
Lex. on οὐρανὸς.) The verb ἐκάθισε here corresponds to the Hebrew 
3%, which, applied to God, and to kings, does not mean simply fo st, 
but to sit enthroned, to sit on a throne; e.g. Ps. ii. 4, and often. To 
sit on a throne, or, to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, implies 
here, commanding, ruling, judging. 

Μεγαλωσύνης, majesty, magnificence, ΓΝ, 73, ΠΟΥ. Here it is 
the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, 1. e. on the right 
hand of the majestic One, or the magnificent One, viz. Naan TON γον. 
So Liber Enochi, (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p. 187,) ἐνώπιον τῆς 
δόξης τῆς μεγαλωσύνης. See Excursus IV. 

4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων .... ὄνομα, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honourable than they. 
Kpelrrwy, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Γενόμενος, constituted, rendered, &c. It is here applied to the elevation 
of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. δΔιαφορώτερον, 
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t, more distinguished ; παῤ αὐτοὺς, than they, i.e. the 
ncaa appears to be peculiar to 
5. of itself a comparative degree, as used in Rom. 
b. i. 95 ii, 7, Καεκληρονόμηκε, obtained, acquired, as 
ν 3. "Ὄνομα αι μελο ρα 6. title, as υἱὸς, or rank, dignity. 
d be eadsalbat tha ἀεείροριμ, in, She; epquely| dhoweitiant the 
, is the ground on which the superiority of Christ over the 
| IF it be objected, that angels are also called sons ; and 
en too; the answer is easy. No one individal, except Jesus, is ever 
le » by wa af enice, Tn Sox of Go, Ϊ, 8. the Meariabse the 
ing of Israel, i. 40. 
Sacsbscle tp: Jenin seadees of thai OMA, Segtamaens. to 
id Ps, ii. 7, an nd 2.Sam. vii. 14, to the Messiah. In such a sense 
y, neither s nor men were called sons of God. But Jesus bore 
tle, which by ecrtng 15 the Jovi Scriptures, was indicative of 
> digr Eiysad copstanenty he had an appellation of a more ex- 
na th of the angels, who are servants, (ch. i, 14,) not lords. 
5, Toi γὰρ. sss at, for to which of the angels said he at 
vonilantecsl- But how ? In Ps, ii. the 
le expression here quoted has reeence to Christa 
egseny over all see ver. 6,8, &c. To beget, 
2 suited to the name Son; but as Son here 
τηληεονοτατα Mae: dropping the metaphor, 
νας meaning, constituted, made, appointed, or 
pa Te bs 
ν, which has been often construed as meaning, 
et has plainly expressed its true sense; ob τὴν 
τ γταβωρε reba eareleranicrtstt denial 
eneration, but that which is connected with time. 
λιν ἡ te Sha seqelintaria) Shrove fo Sees. anaes 
δ᾽ 2, raisin h Series Srna 
a Saga PR μου τι τας a 
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e angels. So Chrysostom, ἃ 
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, Lam more inclined to interpret fet 


ts of scripture continuously, omer onraeyis’ 

each citation io Piso ii, 12, 19. [The asser- 
re), woul i run thas,“ Got declares inthe seit, ht be 
h his Son; and again, that he is his Father, and 
God has also said, (which shews the supe-_ 
angels), that αἱ the angels ere 

| and easy.) | vin) 
for tramlting at have done, i may be ἃ 
= sens beeen gen 
his Son, and that the latter was the Son of God the 
: vet. δ) ἰ found in verse 6. This is a sufficient” 
: which Storr, Wabl, and others, 

or Wit eave, hingegen=t ἐναντίας: 1 have no 
re, and sometimes has, , such a meaning; but it | 
he whole, it is an improbable one. | 
es this meat to introduce into the world in the 
ak of introducing one to the world, i.e. 
ξ "Thid't'the common mote δ ittrpeiti” 
ΟΝ commend, producere et conspicuum facere. Ὁ 

m and Theophylact), ὅταν ἐγχειρίσῃ αὐτῷ τὴν΄ 
ἀρ aioe the ort into his hands, i.e. makes him — 
| se striping oon 


these interpretations seem to accord with the’ 
« Toast Ἐἰσαγάγεῖν εἰς τὴν οἰκουμένην and 
Ὁ phrases of equivalent import ; and» 
ncerning ἐᾷ Christ, John iii 17; x. 96, anid” 
‘the world in 
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Kar’ ἀρχὰς, in the Hebrew, Ps. cii. 25, it is m?, of old, formerly, 
equivalent to JYWN IVA in Gen. i. 1. Κύριε in the New Testament and 
Septuagint, corresponds both to mr and ON or DDR, in the Hebrew. 
Here it corresponds to ON, i m Ps. Ci 24. ᾿Εϑεμέλίωσας, thou hast laid 
the foundation ; ϑεμελιόω, applied to a building, has this sense. But 
here it is, of course, applied in a figurative manner, to designate the 
original and primary act of creation (so to speak); viz. that act which 
may be compared to what a workman does, when he lays the foundation 
of a building. The Son, therefore, did not merely arrange or set in 
order the materials of creation already brought into being, but laid the 
foundation of the universe, i. e. performed the original act or first work, 
tat of i ig into being. 
work. The phrase is νὸν οτα from the fact, that hands are the instru- 
ments by which men usually perform any operation; and this is, like 
other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to God. 
Οἱ οὐρανοὶ means, all parts of the creation except the earth; see Gen. 
11, The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, and stars, i.e. all the 
visible creation besides the earth, by the word DYDW, heavens. 

Ver. 1]. Αὐτοὶ, they, i. 6. the heavens and the earth. Σὺ δὲ διαμένεϊς, 
(Hebrew TOYA, ) thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 
the opposite of ἀπολοῦνται. Παλαιωθήσονται, shall wax old, a word 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used,) means, to go intoa 
state of decay, or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- 
phorical language that follows. 

Ver. 12. Καὶ doee . . .. αὐτοὺς, and asa vesture shalé thou fold 
them up. “Ἑλίξεις, means, to fold up, to roll together. The heavens 
are often represented as an expanse (Δ) 77) and rolling them up, is, of 
course, to remove them. The language, however, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying aside garments 
which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which ἑλέξεες 
is put) is ΌΤΙ, thou shalt change, remove. ᾿Αλλαγήσονται, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i.e. removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away, Hebrew spor? Ps. ci. 26, Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Is. li. 6; also 
xxxiv, 4, where the image is fully presented. Σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς ef, (Hebrew 
NVI MAN) ») thou art he, viz, who liveth for ever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Ta ἔτη cov οὐκ ἐκλεί- 
Yous, thy years shall never cease or fail, i. e. shall never come to an 
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This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the 
futare, “wod should be construed as having respect only to eternity 
is technically called, i. e. eternity to come. But as it 
stands here, in connexion with having created the heavens and the earth, 
tar’ ἀρχὰς, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute eter- 
hity, or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 
| Ver. 13. Πρὸς riva δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων... . δεξιῶν pov, unto which of the 
angels, also, has he ever said, sit at my right hand. That is, where is 
any example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him to 
tit at his right hand, i, 6. to be σύνϑρονος with him? See on δεξιᾷ 
μεγαλοσύνης, under ver. 3, above, 
Ἕως ἂν $6. . . . ποδῶν σου, until I shall make thine enemies thy foot- 
itool, i. ἃ. reduce them to the most entire subjection. These words are 
quoted from Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) and are applied to the Messiah. 
To make enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the custom, 
iv ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and captive 
| of celebrating a triumph over them, and in token 
ον titer stocnace and subjection ; see Joshua x. 24, and so 
often in Homer. Enemies signify all such as are opposed to the doc- 
of the Christian religion. In Ps. cx. 1, the Messiah is 
ut the right hand of God, (i.e. at his right hand on his 
Rev. iii, 21,) wntil (TW, ἕως ἂν) his enemies should be 
ned. But what follows this period, when they shall have 
bdued? The apostle has told us. It is the mediatorial 
lich the Messiah is exalted; it is to him as constituted king, 
jes are to be brought in subjection; and when this is 
d, the mediatorial throne and reign, as such, are to cease. 
28, seems to assure us. 
different the station and employment of angels from 
! He is σύνϑρονος with God, and commands the uni- 
ure spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will, 
Il λειτουργικὰ vevpara? Comp. | Kings xxii. 19; Zech, 
pi ds Is,.71. 1, Luke i, 19. By the Rabbins, the 
uently named NYT ΝΘ, angeli ministerii. Eig 
ni 1g, in order to serve, i.e. assist. Avaxovia means 
rvice or assistance whatever. It is here said to be per- 
rac κληρονομεῖν awrnpiay, on account of those who 
ji. 6. on account of Christians who are the heirs 
spiness, or, who will obtain it, 
υ 2 
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Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to the 
real existence of angels as intelligent beings, it appears quite clear that 
the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. To have instituted a 
comparison between the Son of God, on the one hand, and mere abstract 
qualities or tmaginary beings, on the other, would not seem to be very 
apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if the writer 
looked upon angels as only imaginary beings, or personifications of 
qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent them as 
worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? But Ps. 
cii. 3, is first erroneously translated, He maketh the wind his angels, and 
flaming fire his servants, λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ, and it is then used as a proof 
that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence it is concluded, 
that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order of real, intelligent 
beings. But as this translation is not well grounded, (see om ver. 7.) 
any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable, That the sacred 
writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, as intelligent 
beings, having a real existence, appears so plain, that it would seem as 
if no one who is not strongly wedded to his own a prioré ἀκα: - 
sophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 

CHAP. II. lee 

Ver. 1, Διὰ τοῦτο on this account, therefore, i. e. since Christ who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the angels 
who were the mediators of the old (see ver. 2,) if becomes ws, ὅσος 
"Hpac, us by κοίνωσις, i. e. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See Heb.i. 1; ii. 3; 
iii. 1, 14; iv. 2, &c. See also similar cases in 1 Cor. x. 8, 9. 2 Cor 
vii. 1. Acts vi. 17, et alibi. συν ἦἱ 

Προσέχειν is elliptical, (προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν is the full expealonl and 
means, attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equivalent to 
ἀντέχεσθαι, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere; which Dindorf also favours: 
But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as περισσοτέρως is connected 
with it, and designates the intensity of mind, with which attention should 
be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. ᾿Ακουσϑεῖσι, things 
heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian religion, which had 
been declared to them, see ver. 3, 4. +) ek 

Παραῤῥυῶμεν, ἃ long-contested and difficult word. Two senses have 
been principally contended for; (1.) to fall, to stumble, or to perish, 
This latter sense Chrysostom and tee give it; παραῤῥνῶμεν, 


| 
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τουτέστι, ἀπολώμεϑα, ἐκπέσωμεν. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, υἱὲ, μὴ παραῤῥυῇς, Prov. iii. 21, in order to 
guard him against stumbling. In like manner, Theodoret represents the 
word as spoken here, iva μὴ τινα ὄλισϑον ὑπομείνωμεν, so that we may not 
suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains it by rapa- 
τέσωμεν ; Hesych. by ἐκπέσωμεν ; Lex. Cymilli, μὴ παραῤῥυῇς, μὴ ἐκπέσης, 
μὴ παρασύρῃς. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters have rendered it, 
thatince'may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, with many modern critics, 

‘the same sense, The idea connected with stumbling, falling, 
by this class of commentators, is not that of transgression, but of punish- 
ment, of destruction, as is evident from the whole of their illustrations, 
when compared each with himself and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
ouly sach as designate the well-known senses of the word παραῤῥύω, 
vit: to flow, to flow by ; as, ry rapa πόλιν παραῤῥέοντι ποταμῷ (Plutarch ;) 
suiy ἀπὸ τοῦ παραῤῥέοντος ποταμοῦ (Xen.;) to flow into, as παραῤῥνεὶς 

+++ &¢ τὸ στὸμα ἱδρώς (Galen;) in all which cases the word is 
wplied to the flowing of liquids ; to flow out, as εἴ τις ἀφροξίσιος λόγος 
ταραῤῥνῇ (#Elian.) In some cases the word is figuratively applied to 


None of these instances justify the sense of 

ther sense contended for is, that of suffering to flow from the 

memory, i.e. to forget. That παραῤῥυεῖν is frequently applied 

ae apiece aia is well established. 
“g. “* Many Ὁ seem to be believers, . . . . need, for the sake of 

embering, .... ieee diget κω δ ονικ αὐ ene wae Wve 

jj, $0 that they will not entirely escape, i. e. from the 

n contra Celsum, p. 393." “ That τὰ καλὰ may not be 

orary, καὶ μὴ παραῤῥνῇ λήϑης βυϑοῖς ἀμαυρουμένα, and may 

escape [flow away,] being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 

ian z." δολνο; εἶ τι ἐν τῷ ποιήσεως δρόμῳ παραῤῥνὲν λάϑῃ, 

' owin away [escaping] in the poetic course is forgotten, 

Sie So in Latin, ‘ frustra docemur, si quidquid 

t {[παραῤῥνεῖ,1 Quinctil. XI. 2." “ It cannot enter 

eri inies, ante enim praeterlabitur quam percepta 
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est, for τί glides away before it is apprehended,” Cicero de Orat- 
1.35: - 
But in all these σᾶξι 5, παραῤῥυῶ is applied only to things, and not to 
persons. That a thing rapappuq, should escape from me, and that ΤΠ 
should be said παραῤῥνεῖν in respect to that thing, are two very different 
expressions; and consequently, all the instances above, which have been 
adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the case. 
Παραῤῥυῶμεν is applied, in our text, to persons, not (as here) to things. 
In the classics, I have been able to find no example, which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. iii, 21, 
υἱὲ μὴ παραῤῥνῇς, τήρησον δὲ ἐμὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἔννοιαν, Son, do not pass by 
[neglect,] but keep my counsel and advice. This is the very proverb to 
which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illustration of the word 
in question ; but the true sense of this word, in Prov, iii. 21, they do not 
seem to have apprehended. Παραῤῥυῇς here plainly does not mean to 
perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of τήρησον, keep, attend to, prac- 
tise, aud consequently means, fo pass by, to neglect, to transgress. In 
like manner, Clemens Alex., speaking of women, says, ** They are bound 
by virtuous modesty, ἵνα μὴ παραῤῥνῶσι τῆς ἀληϑείας διὰ yavvornra, not 
to neglect [pass by, transgress] the truth on account of effeminate weak- 
ness, Pedagog.” III. p. 246. These two instances seem to meet the 
wants of our case, as παραῤῥνῶ is here applied to persons. cook 
The sense which our passage demands, is better made ont by following 
these examples, than in any other way. The writer of our epistle does 
not design to say, in ch. ii. 1, Take heed, or you will perish: for he 
speaks of punishment immediately after, in ch. ii. 2. The explanation 
of Chrysostom, then, and of the great number of critics who have fol- 
Jowed him, is rendered improbable by the nature of the context, and it is 
unsupported by any classic example in point. The other explanation, 
lest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, lest they 
should glide away, is an approximation to the right meaning of the word. 
Plainly, μὴ παραῤῥυῶμεν, here applied to persons, means, lest we should 
pass by, viz. the things which we have heard, lest we should neglect 
them, lest we should transgress, [pass beyond] them; for so the writer 
himself has explained it, in the context, For if, says he, every παρά- 
Bane and παρακοὴ received a due reward [under the law of Moses,] 
how shall we escape punishment, ἀμελήσαντες, having neglected so great 
salvation. That ἀμελήσαντες here refers to the same thing which is 
designated by παραῤῥνῷμεν, is quite clear; for, first, the writer exhorts 
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them **to attend diligently to what they had heard, Jest they should 
pass by lect it; and then he says, ‘If they do neglect it 


(ἀμελήσαντες,) punishment will be the certain consequence, a pun- 
Se rere -that ἰυβιοιοὰ cayisesnageessors ΜΝΩ͂Ν, 
thelawi4 se .. 

“The same sentiment is obtained, Snetoudtaasddenenee 
ripwe . . . προσέχειν, of which it is plainly the op- 
βδαεν wotithieais, » _ Now as προσέχειν means, to attend diligently, to 
give heed, so παραῤῥυῶμεν must mean, (as its antithesis,) not to attend 


, ἵν δὲ to treat with neglect, to be ἀμελήσαντες, as it is ex- 
n the following verse. In a word, the sentiment is, ‘* diligent 
b tovthe truths \of the gospel is necessary to guard us against 
3 ions; which neglect is followed by certain and 
condemnation.” 

WS ifan iepology be: dua: for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 


that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 


satisfactorily Mlusteated. 
allio ὁ δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος, if the communication 
| = inal teh The Jewish law is undoubtedly the λόγος 
wy λαμηϑεὶς, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were 
1 assisted, at the giving of the law. See Excuxsus VIII. 
re it, ne rtd, ws made frm an sable i.e. its 
areniers were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the 
all, or failed of being carried into execution. Comp. 
ie 17, 2 Pet. i. 19. 
ράβασις καὶ παρακοὴ, every transgression and act of 
he words are nearly, or quite synonymous by usage, 
yeing employed in a secondary or derived sense. Παρά- 
apaBaivw,) literally, going beyond, passing by any thing, 
‘applied τὸ ἃ moral action, So παρακοὴ comes from παρακούω, 
means, first, to hear in a careless or negligent manner; and 
ly, to y, i. 6. it is the opposite of ἀκούω, to hear, and to 
καὶ παρακοὴ taken together mean, every hind of trans- 
hind of offence, against the law. 
ay, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
ignates the reward of retributive justice, i. e. punish- 
ΠΑΝ eee oe pa aarti in heathen 
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Ver. 3, Πῶς ἡμεῖς ἐκφευξόμεϑα, how shall we escape? viz. escape the 
μισϑαποδοσίαν reserved for transgressors. Comp. Heb. xii. 25. 80 
Rom. ii. 3, ἐκφεύγειν ro κρίμα τοῦ Θεοῦ. So sch. Eumen. v. 756, 
ἐκφεύγειν αἵματος δίκην. 

Τηλικαύτης σωτηρίας, ἷ. . the Christian religion; for so the word 
σωτηρίας sometimes signifies, Comp. Jude ver. 3, perhaps Rom. xi. 11, 
and Heb, vi. 9. The full phrase would seem to be ὁ λύγος τῆς σωτηρίας, 
which is found in Acts xiii. 26. It is, however, the Christian religion, 
with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which is here 
designated by σωτηρία. How can we escape with impunity, if we neglect 
(ἀμελήσαντες) them? ᾿Αμελήσαντες here means more than simple neg- 
lect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connexion, and means, to treat 
with utter disregard or contempt, such, namely, as would be implied 
in apostacy. 

‘Hric ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λαλεῖσϑαι, equivalent to ἐν ἀρχὴ λαληϑεῖσα, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase ἀρχὴν λαβὼν, for, at first, or taking its rise, commencing its 
origin. Tov Κυρίου, viz. Christ. 

Ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἷς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, was confirmed unto us by 
those who heard [him,] i.e. the Lord, or, by those who heard [it,] ie: 
the gospel, σωτηρίαν. ᾿Ἐβεβαιώϑη here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i. e. Christians. So Theophylact, διεπορϑμεύϑη 
εἷς ἡμᾶς βεβαίως καὶ πιστῶς, was propagated to us surely and faithfully. 
Because the writer here says εἰς ἡμᾶς, some critics draw the conclusion 
that Paul could not have been the author of this epistle, since he 
received the gospel immediately from Christ himself, Gal. i. 12, and 
not from those who heard the Saviour declare it. But who that reads 
his writings with care, can fail to observe how often he employs κοίνωσιξ, 
when addressing Christians? Cicero says, in one of his orations, Nos 
perdimus rempublicam. Shall we conclude that he did not write the 
oration, because he did not himself destroy the republic ? See on ἡμᾶς, 
under ver. 1, and also Introduction, § 27, No. 17. : 

‘Ver. 4. Συνεπιμαρτυρυῦντος τοῦ ϑεοῦ σημείοις re καὶ τέρασι, God attest- 
ing, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events, Σημεῖον, as used often in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means, any extraordinary sign, or mira- 
culous event, designed to show the certainty that something which 
had been promised or predicted should take place, or fat se 


τς ἘΕΒΡΗΜΝΝΉΜΕΝΗΝ portentum, prodigium, miracle, 
has nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with σημεῖον, 

stament. Both connected, mean, various extraordinary 
coents or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
ite το sarploy oth words ia 'conzesion; 6. 8’. Elian, Var. 
list. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, DIDV2 TINK, 
yns and wonders, i. e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
people of God often required, and such were often given. See 
Sen. xv. 8—18; xxiv. 12—27, Judges vi. 17.21. 36—40. 2 Kings, 
x, 29. Isa. xxxviil. 7,8; vii. 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. xii, 38. 


ποικίλαις ὃ and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
pt mac as Matt. vii, 22; xi, 20, 21, 23, et alibi. But 
; τέρασι denote miraculous events, in our verse, I onder 
sx as referring here to the miraculous powers which were 
2 primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In such 
a REM lelamployed, in Mari-vi, 14s, Acta ei. x.38. The 
eae att aE sli i 
a but alway: use σημεῖον and τέρατα. 
ἡ ἐν δὴ i ws, is connected with the phrase just explained ; viz. καὶ 
τὰν μρσμᾶς, literally, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, 
of divine influence ; which refers particularly to the 
ie of ha α inflaene, which consisted in the power of working 
Ξ _ xii. 6—11, Comp. also John vii. 39. Acts i. δ, 8 ; 
ox) τὰ 3. 33. πε τῇ viii, L5—19 ; x. 44—47; xix. 1—6, 
"κέλαις Suvdper... - καὶ μερισμοῖς, if considered as a Hen- 
es, ) may be thus rendered, various miraculous powers, 
influence. But 1 rather prefer the rendering which 
ie ia fo vero, as μερισμοὶς probably designates the addi- 
gif ts οἱ the Spirit, other than miraculous power. 
ir Υ αὐτο Sp it seemed good in hes [God's] sight, as 
is the Holy Spirit pleased, which last is favoured by 


+B 


6 


rat 


s ae ὁ whole warning (ver, 1—4) is, “ Beware that ye do 

7 the ει , whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
Ss omnch me el san οἱ ihe 
geen confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
by divine power.” 
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_ The writer, after having thus stopped fur a moment to warn his readers against the 
consequences of defection from Christianity, returns to his subject, viz. the comparison 
of Christ with the angels. Having established, by appeals to the Old Testament 
(i. 5—14,) the superiority of the former over the latter, in several points of view; he 
now proceeds to show, that the new or Christian dispensation was not ordered or 
arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of Man, the Messiah, was, 
in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now, as the Jews, one and all, con- 
ceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of 
Moses, proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and 
that angels were not employed as mediators or infernun(ii in it, would satisfy them 
that Jesus was superior to the angels; since the place which he holds in the new 
economy, is higher than that which they had under the old, because the new economy 
itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same time, an objection which a Jew, 
weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mosaic institutions, would 
very naturally feel, is met, and tacitly answered by the apostle, in what follows. The 
unbelieving Jews, doubtless, urged upon those who professed an attachment to Chris- 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which 
angels were the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed 
head and mediator appeared in our nature, The history of the objections made by the 
unbelieving Jews, to the claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John x. 30—39, et 
alibi,) shows how very repulsive it was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like 
a man, and made up of flesh and blood in the same manner as themselves, should 
advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and divine nature. The sects of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age, from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, show how prone the Jewish Christians were, to feel 
doubts and difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, 
and to which divine honours were due, 

No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, 
which were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews, who 
regarded Christ as a mere man. Wee shall see, however, that our author disposes of 
this difficulty, so as to further the great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, 
ver. 6—18. But instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be 
inferior tu that of Moses, he proceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, to show that man, or the human nature in the person of the Messiah, should 
be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in this nature, Jesus the Messiah is 
superior to the angels, Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature truly and pro- 
perly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dispen- 
sation of which he is the head (ver. 6—9;) which meets an objection strongly urged 
upon the Hebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

Nay, more; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence mig 
obedience unto death ; a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, ver. 9, 10. 
To suffer this death, he must needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as his object 
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‘of men (and not of angelic beings,) so he participated in the nature of 
ler tat by etree hermit hm herein, tein μιὰ 
Dai geapareds th ὁ pecalinr miauner sind in thelr crn nenird, ti δὲ ὑρῖη» 
_and ready to succour them, ver. 11—18, 
Th tthe whole i: “ The possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from 
‘a reasc #: peer covereeten (OF + angels were the internuntii) is 
referable te ‘new one ; for (1.) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. 
tt τα ticipating in this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin 
een And (3.) The possession of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar 
| endearin se arnatind ote such a Saviour as men could approach with 
Ὁ ΔΝ ϑιδκίμοΣ τὸ ὐκ ων νων μὴ οἱ teen 
years to be the course of reasoning and thought, in Heb. ii, The words and 
aan 


lad ξλλννν" equivalent to ὃ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλων, 
ae ont eee be in future, ὁ μέλλων, 
er the reign of Christ. See Wahl, on the word αἰὼν. 


iF thn waiter, περὶ ἧς λαλοῦμεν, shows that such is the sense 
of t 6 Ke Crtoniy, to which he had just been urging 
PHatevs Bg fas ela sega 

Ae pa » δὲ mou ric, one in a certain place, i. 6. ᾿ passage 
οἵ ΕΝ κέν, The writer speaks to those who were 
edt io be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed only 
c ce to them, by quoting some of the words which any passage 
‘in order that they might be found. For a Hebrew to acknow- 
he authority ohio Scriptures, might be expected as a matter 

lett erevaneest = viii. 4—6, ρου ες SORES 
νυ LX. 


» ὅτι μιμνήσκῃ οὐτοῦ ; what is man, that thou 
ed Petter’ hie? The secondary sense of μιμνῆσκω is, 
th affection, to treat with kindness. So the Heb. 3; 

cae, in Heb xiii, 3, 
νῶπου, ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ αὑτὸν, or the son of man that thou 
rd him! The phrase υἱὸς ἀνϑρώπου, is equivalent to 
51 in Hebrew, DTN 13. is equivalent to DIN. The sub- 
itly the same as in the preceding clause, and υἱὸς ἀνϑρώπον 
erel\ πο “πε <8 5 Aenea: 
, to visit, is usually, to inspect, or look upon favour- 
ἡ over one for his good, to succour him, to assist him. 
sits James i. 27. In the New Testament, it 


ὁ which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 


pants Soe. he 
——. 
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But in the Septuagint it is also used for, visiting in order to punish; as 
‘is the Hebrew “TPB, e. g. Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiv7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard (taken in a good sense,) answers well to ἐπισκέπτομαι. The 
classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with the 
sense in which it is here employed. 

Ver. 7. Ἡλάτγτωσας αὑτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ ἀγγέλους, thou hast made him 
but little inferior to the angels. Tapa here means, in comparison with ; 
as in ch, i. 4, παῤ αὐτοὺς. Βραχὺ re may signify either a little time, or a 
little in respect to degree or rank : in which last case, it would be equi- 
valent here to our English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it is 
employed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word OJ which, 
is here rendered by βραχὺ τι. In Ps. viii. 6, WY seems pretty plainly 
to refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our 
text, most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time ; 
and consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage 
in Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer of 
our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appeared in 
our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly human, still, 
in this nature he was exalted above the angels. "Ηλάττωσας αὑτὸν βραχὺ 
rt παῤ ἀγγέλους, then, simply designates the condition of man, as being in 
itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man is made in the image 
of God, Gen. i. 26,27; ix. 6. It is plainly the dignity of man which the 
Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, ὈΣΝ Ὁ oyin WTO. 
To such a view of his design, the context of this passage in Ps. viii. 
leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad, and surveys the heavens in all 
their splendour and glory, and then, with deep sensations of his own 
comparative insignificance, he exclaims, ‘‘ What is man! that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him! or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
regard him! Yet, [1 du, yet] thou hast made him but little inferior 
(ὍΣ WOM) to the angels, thou hast crowned him,” &c. The 
nature of the case, and the nature of poetic parallelism, here 7 
such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm. 

But the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to. me 
purpose of the writer, in Heb, ii. 1. What is his design? To prove 
that Christ, in his human nature, is exalted above the angels, How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by showing that this nature itself is 
made but little inferior to that of the angels, ἡλάττωσας αὑτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ 
ἀγγέλους ; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of the world | 
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δ πο lid hammers degli eerie 
work of thy hands.” alt al 
But suppose, now, that we should render βραχὺ τι, for a little while ; 
what object, which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, i. e. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using βραχὺ τι, 
in the same sense as QYI is used by the Psalmist. The passage this 
understood, renders the vindications (attempted by many) of the 
liberties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. viii. 6, quite 
unnecessary. 
chen in the Hebrew DYVND. On the subject of rendering 
“secon ch. i. 6. If we insist that the usual meaning 
Elohim should be retained, the argument would be 
atill stronger, to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human nature. 
Thou hast mate him but little inferior to Elohim, would represent him 
at least, as ἰσάγγελος, if not above, the angels, See Gen. i. 26, 27, from 
which the language here, and in the sequel, appears to be borrowed. Ὁ 
» But how could the apostle use παῤ ἀγγέλους, as conveying the sense 
_ In answer to this, we may say, (1.) It conveys no mean- 
ntrue. If man is but little below Elohim, surely he is not 
' r to the angels. (2.) As angels are here compared by the 
th man, or rather, the angelic with the human nature in the 
the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Septuagint, and 
has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; although it 
ft, δεν for the argument, than would be claimed, by 
he word should be interpreted as usual. As the 
s those who used the Septuagint version of the 
nothing ebm νὰ aioe fintaral han’ 46" qbG@ CAE “robb 
ἢ, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
= every day, with our English version of the 
hout suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 


ΙΝ ‘ 
Ω 1 a 
“ae 
a as 
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had 
CX. the Chaldee has rendered DVN by NINN, 
προ engenders Ezra agrees; as do 
hn » Dathe, and others. But, as the writer seems 


τε . hey vii. 6—9, to Gen. i. 26—28, the probability. that 


a 2 


eerie. 
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DVN in Ps. viii. 6, means, God, i. 6. that the author of the Psalm 
originally meant to convey this idea when he used it, is pretty strong. 
Still the apostle, by using the version of the LXX, παῤ ἀγγέλους, has, 
as I have already said, assumed less in the argument, than the original 
would have given him; and at the same time, he has taken a version, 
which in its present shape is exactly apposite to his purpose, i. e. to 
show, that if a comparison of Christ with the angels be made, it will 
be seen, that during his humiliation he was but little inferior to them, 
while in his exaltation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτὸν, thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour, or, with exalted honour. Aoty cai τιμῇ are nearly equiva- 
lent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus constructed, 
are expressive of intensity, agreeably to the well-known usage of the 
Hebrew language, from which this idiom is borrowed. In the original, 
JTBVA TIN adi, which is very literally rendered in the Greek. 

But what is the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai κατέστησας αὑτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σον, thou hast set 
him over the works of thy hands, i.e. thou hast given him dominion 
over the creation. “Epya τῶν χειρῶν cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. e. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spicuous instrument. Κάϑιστημι, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good 
authority; such as B. D. and several others. 

Ver. 8. Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν ποξῶν αὐτοῦ, thou hast sub- 
jected all things to him, i. 6. given him universal dominion. The 
phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes, to put in a state of complete, 
entire subjection. See Excursus IX. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. Ἐν 
yap τῷ ὑποτάξαι airy τὰ πάντα, οὐδὲν ἀφῆκεν αὐτῷ ἀνυπύτακτον, i.e. the- 
expression is one of universality, it makes no exception, but only God 
himself; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Νῦν δὲ οὕπω ὁρῶμεν αὑτῷ τὰ πάντα ὑποτεταγμένα, at present, indeed, 
we do not see all things yet subjected to him. “Ὑποτεταγμένα, sub- 
ject to his ordering, arrangement or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so 
much of it has been accomplished, that we may regard it as a 
pledge, that a fulfilment of the rest will certainly follow.” So the 
sequel. 
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Ver. 9. Τὸν δὲ βραχὺ τι. .«, γεύσηται ϑανάτου, but we see Jesus, who 
was made but little inferior to the angels, crowned with glory and 
honour on account of the suffering of death, after that he had, by. | 

. Ὁ of God, tasted of death for all, i.e. for Jew and Gentile. 
801 understand this much controverted and somewhat difficult pas- 
sage. Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, 
were very naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing | 
ones. (1.) Christ wasa man. (2.) He suffered an ignominious death. | 
To the first, the apostle replied in the quotation which precedes, and on 
which he is commenting. But in doing this, he also suggests the con- 
sideration, that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to 
be inferior to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his 
exaltation to glory, and with the salvation of the world. 
Itwould be tedious to recount all the various interpretations which. 
Pe Sree λοι ρρηίουδοι ports of the ninth verse. 1 limit myself 
werely to x the reasons of the interpretation which I have given. 

κ ὁ τιμῇ ἐτεφανωμένον, crowned with the highest honour, δια τὸ 

lavarov, on account of his suffering death, Sce the same 
Phil. ii. 8—11; Heb. xii, 2, Compare John, xvii. 4, 5; 
9; Eph. i. 20—23; Rev. iii, 21, 
pe eat mass of commentators have translated, nH Hie ate 
Sy aealaptane But how was Christ crowned with glory 
at he might taste death? To avoid this difficulty, most 
5 the clause, ὅπως χάριτι, κι T. A. SO as to connect it with 
of the verse, and translate thus, Jesus, made for a little 
αβαβφίηῳ in order that [ut, ut sic] he might taste of 
c. But the apostle’s object here, is not to show simply that 
: eater ween bxeisht tose pf ἀροῦν; but that the 
peed (a fact conceded by all,) is no reason why he 
emed inferior to the angels. Consequently the turn given 

psibs, the above transposition and explanation, is inapposite 
Be af the weiter, 
& enerally means, that, so that, in order that, &c.; pati 
this meaning in most, instances where it occurs in the, 
ie can be no reasonable doubt. But ὅπως also 
» periguam, when, after, after that. So it means, 
ἢ, although Wabl has overlooked the passage. So 
Ain Aristoph. Nub. 61. Soph. CEdip, Col. 1638. 
_ Odys. 11, 373; xx. 32, Eurip. Phonis. 1155. 
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κἰραραδαν ται ταρθεσμο αν ῥκό ιν 
Redeemer; not the actual application of pro- 
of hich is connected only with repentance and 
n offer can be made with sincerity to those 
whom the Saviour knows are and will be such,) | 
ἂν which he advocates for patel redemp- 
» for the theologian, rather than the com- 
any © vat oon 
Spiele iiss Ceapavends sip eaponaooae 
Mens TN ee voperinnes) and classic Greek 
pnp Sap E. g. Ps. xxxiv. 9. Sibyll. 
¢ ϑανάτου. Eunapius de Porphyrio, 
nh ο putity, ea’ διὰ. ψείραρ γενσάμεψορ; atid 
ee, Philo (de vita Mosis, p. 632,) ἡ διάνοια 
+S gg omens καρ τ σαὶ, πε οὶ 


τῷ δὶ ὃν τὰ πάντα καὶ δὶ οὗ τὰ πάντα, it became 
ἐγελθρθρνν and by whom all things (were 
he supreme Lord and Creator of all things. The 
Τ 4 feel usd eckenowled θ tha trith’of thid natertiod 
ng το ofr pool of its correctness. The force of the 
ns to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, that reward is. 


ubject ed to trial; so it was proper or becoming 
Sie eettdet do ‘trial 18 our θα. δόμα} 


2 το oi werpearpndnanieeécerama = 
5 words, in respect to their order. The 
e to be as follows: "Ἔπρεπε yap αὑτῷ .... 
7 ese σωτηρίας αὑτῶν, ἀγαγόντα, 
am » τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν. The word 
, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively, 
seme in 1 or ἐς δὲ however, we speak the 
tote τελείοις. So Heb, v. 14, comprehending, 
e senses, where it is opposed to νήπιος. See 
, iv. 3; et alibi, Τέλειος also means mature ia 
x 
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rs, and requires, in order to explain the sense in which it is, 
pistle, ai plidicalas tnvestigations. ᾿Αγιάξζω corresponds to 
v + πο eaters igieapaonnmemincees 
g. Lev. xxii. 2, DWTPD, Sept. sa Cea ε 
Sept. ἁγιάζωσι ; Exod. xiii. 2° WIP, Sept. ἁγίασον 
verb WIP also means, by a natural association of 
, to make atonement for ; 8. Ε. Job 1. 5, DWP he 
nent for them, where, however, the Sept, has ἐκαϑάριζεν 
Exod. xix. 10, 14, and Josh. vii. 13, according to Gesenius, 
. has ἄγνισον, ἡγίασε, and ἁγίασον. Comp. also Ezek. 
| The verb ἁγιάζω also corresponds, in the Septuagint, to the 
ew 15D, which is the appropriate word to designate the making of 
t, to expiate ; e. g. Exod. xxix. 33, they shall eat those 
hs eared expiation was made, Sept, ἐν οἷς 
ϑῃσαν é ; Exod. xxix. 36, and thou shalt purify the altar, 
Sy) ee gti ee hiectan expiatory sacrifice upon it, Sept. év 
2 egg From the usus loquendi of the Hebrew and 
, then, that ἁγιάζω may mean sonar aan 


pe fede wre avery 


peitte present Scie licks atin cf tt aioli it 
‘x. 10, according to which will ἡγιασμένοι ἐσμεν, we 
for, i. 6. expiation is made for us, How? The writer 


irist ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
xii, 1 το «or the ‘bodies of ‘thooe'animals, whose blood was 
o the sanctuary by the high priest, as a sin-offering, were 

tthe camp wherefore Jesus, iva ἁγιάσῃ the people with 
d, suffered without the gate ;” where ἁγιάσῃ plainly means, 
for, toatone for. Both of these passages compare 
that αἱ et consideration ; and all three predicate ἁγιασμὸς of 
fapi and death of Christ ; for in our context, in the very next 
a ne writer has spoken of Christ as τεγελειωμένον διὰ 
μάν » had just declared, that weitere by the grace of 
ad tasted of death for all men.” nae 
nay then rende PARappls Fists asatsnetoshioch Menkaronis 
id they for whom expiation is made, rar 
of the epine seme pak hs but to 
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ἘΣ ἑνὸς πάντες, i. 6. have God for their common father. So most 
commentators. Some.say, ‘“‘ Have Adam for their father ;” others, 
‘< Abraham.” The context leads me to doubt whether any of these 
interpretations is correct. Ver. 14, et seq. very plainly refers to a com- 
munity of nature, and states the grounds or reason why such a commu- 
nity existed. "EZ ἑνὸς then means, that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were ἐξ ἑνὸς γενοῦς, i. 6. possessed in common 
of the same nature, see ver. 14. The reasoning of the writer, when the 
words are thus understood, is altogether apposite. It seems to be this : 
<‘ That Christ had a nature truly human, is no objection to regarding 
him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and altogether adapted to the 
wants and woes of the human race. In the human nature he suffered, 
and was advanced to glory; in it he made atonement for men; in it he 
sustains a most endearing relation to those for whom he made expia- 
tion, he sympathizes with them, ver. 17, 18, and they are united to 
him as brethren having one common nature, ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες, x. τ. X. Ver. 
11—13. 

Al ἣν αἰτίαν . . . . καλεῖν, on account of which, i. 6. because he pos- 
sesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεταὶ, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were merely a man, and no- 
thing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension, or particular kindness, manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If, however, he possessed a higher nature, if ἐκένωσε ἑαυτὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλον λαβὼν, Phil. ii. 7; if ἐταπείνωσε éavrov, Phil. ii. 8; then 
was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to call men 
his brethren. It is this high privilege, to which men have attained, that 
the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate; and all ths 
affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, as pos- 
sessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that ““ Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren;” the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to the Old Testament, in confirmation of this sentiment, 
and to show the Hebrews, that it is no new doctrine respecting the Mes- 
siah which he inculcates. 

Ver, 12. Aéywy, saying, i. 6. since he (Christ) says : ἀπαγγελῶ, x. τ΄ λ. 
The passage is quoted from Ps. xxii. 22 [xxi. 22,] where, for the Hebrew 
iTIBON, the LXX. have διηγήσομαι ; instead of which, our text employs: 
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are pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Isa. viii. 17, is quoted. the 
Hebrew of which is ἢ) ΓΒ, the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connexion with the quo- 
tation immediately following, (which is taken from Isa. viii. 18,) ren- 
ders it altogether probable, that the writer had this place of scripture, 
rather than either of the others, in his mind, when he made the two 
quotations in question. The Hebrew ἢ ‘sWp1, may be rendered, J will 
wait for him, or, I will trust in him. The latter is adopted by the 
Septuagint, and by the apostlo. 

Καὶ wadly ἰδοὺ, κι το A. has been adduced as an argument that the 
passage quoted here must be from a different part of scripture, and not 
from the same with that of the quotation immediately preceding. But 
this does not follow; for in this same epistle, ch. x. 30, a quotation 
is made from Deut. xxxii. 35, and another from Deut. xxxii. 36, with 
καὶ πάλιν between them as here. In such a case, καὶ πάλιν is to be 
rendered, and further, or, and moreover. 

The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘Men exercise trust 
or confidence in God. This is predicated of them as dependent, and 
possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is predicated of the Mes- 
siah; and consequently he possesses a nature like theirs, and there- 
fore they are his brethren ; ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες. See Excursus X. 

Ver. 14. Κεκοινώνηκε σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος, participated in flesh and 
-blood, i.e. possessed a human nature, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. xv. 50. Eph. vi. 12; and comp. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. Sirach xiv. 18. The children, παιδία, here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz. the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 

Kal αὐτὸς παραπλησίως μετέσχε τῶν αὑτῶν. Here μετέσχε is a syn- 
onyme of κεκοινώνηκε, participated in. Παραπλησίως is equivalent to 
ὑμοίως, in the same manner as,as well as. The Docetee exchanged παρα- 
πλησίως here for ὁμοίως, and then construed ὁμοίως as indicating only 
an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to whom the 
Christian fathers maintained that παραπλησίως signified ob δοκητῶς ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀληϑινῶς, οὗ φανταστικῶς αλλ᾽ ὄντως. 

Tov αὑτῶν, ἱ. 6. σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος. The meaning is, that Christ 
had ἃ natural body, truly corporeal and mortal. With this he was 
endowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that 
death vancuish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary 
of souls, 
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Φόβῳ Savarov, I understand as referring to the fear of that condem- 
nation or punishment, to which sin exposes men; not to the fear of 
natural death; an evil from which no precaution can deliver us, and 
which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwithstanding the 
death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them from suffer- 
ing that condemnation or punishment which they feared, in a future 
life. This seems to be the obvious meaning of the writer; although it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν, 1. 4. διὰ πάσης τῆς ζωῆς, the infinitive mode being 
here used, as it often is in the Greek classics, as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the infinitive nominascens 
after an adjective, as here. We may, therefore, understand χρόνον as 
implied after παντὸς The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; 6. g. τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ζῆν, τὸ ἀληϑινὸν ζῆν, ἐκ τοῦ προκειμένον ζῆν, 
Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

“Evoxot ἦσαν δουλείας, had been subjected, [obnoxious, exposed] to ser- 
vitude, i.e. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that of 
slaves under a tyrannical master. “Evoyoc comes from ἐνέχομαι, ad- 
stringor, and so means, adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
dative, as Matt. v. 21, 22, bis; and thus in classic writers. But it also 
governs the .genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark ili. 29; xiv. 
64. 1 Cor. xi. 27. James ii. 10. δΔουλείας means, the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i.e. of future misery. It is the death of Christ which delivers them from 
the condemnation, the anticipation or fear of which had often, during 
their lives, depressed them, or made them unhappy. Comp. John viii. 
32, 35, where, however, the δουλεία referred to is the servitude of sin. 
Here it is the condition, into which the fear of future condemnation casts 
Christians. 

The deliverance spoken of, is accomplished by anticipation here, Rom. 
viii. 14, 17; but fully and finally, in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Aca παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν ἔνοχοι 
ἦσαν δουλείας, does not necessarily imply, that the whole time of life had 
been actually occupied with a state of fear and depression, δουλεέας ; but 
that during the whole of it, those who are delivered had been, more or 
less, exposed to agitation by fears of this nature. From the object of 
such fears Christ delivers, or will deliver, them; and this is the simple 
sentiment of the text. 

Ver. 16. Οὐ yap δήπον ἀγγέλων ἐπιλαμβάνεται, besides, he did not 
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Ver. 17. “Ὅϑεν, an illative particle, whence, i.e. because he was to 
help the seed of Abraham. "Ὥφειλε. . . . .. ὁμοιωϑῆναι, he must needs be 
made like unto his brethren, i.e. to men, ver.10—12. Kara πάντα, 
i.e. in all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The 
meaning is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmi- 
ties, and in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. Todeduce more 
than this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the 
writer plainly never designed should be done. 

But why? “Iva ἐλεήμων γένηται καὶ πιτὸς ἀρχιερεὺς, that he might be 
a compassionate and faithful high priest. ᾿Ἐλεήμων, merciful, sympa- 
thizing with those who are in dtstress. As those are best adapted to do 
this, who have themselves been sufferers; so Jesus took on him our 
nature, in order that he might suffer in it. Πιςτὸς is either faithful, or, 
worthy of trust or confidence. In the former sense I take it here. Jesus 
assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar manner 
to exercise compassion toward us; and that he might discharge with 
fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to offer 
sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was Jesas, 
faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those duties ? 
They were ra πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, things which had respect to God, i.e. 
services of a religious nature. The phrase misdc...... τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, 
is elliptical. In full, it would be thus: κατὰ τὰ πράγματα τὰ πρὸς τὸν 
Θεὸν, faithful as to things, &c. 

But what things were these ?: ἱΙλάσκεσϑαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ. The 
common expression is, ἐξιλάσασϑαι περὶ τινὸς ; as in Lev. iv. 20. 26. 
31.35; or, ἐξιλάσασϑι περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας τινὸς, Lev. v. 13; iv. 35. But 
ἐξιλάσασϑαι ἁμαρτίας also occurs, Dan. ΙΧ. 24. 1 Sam. iii. 14. Sirach 
xxviii. 5. ‘IAdoxouae means, to render propitious, to appease. But 
this sense it can have directly only when the person appeased is 
expressed, or understood, after the verb. Hence ἰλάσκεσϑαι ἁμαρτίας 
must mean the same as MNDIT DD. to make appeasement for sin, to 
cover sin, to make atonement for it. The Septuagint sometimes translate 
"DD by ἱλάσκομαι. Christ, then, as high-priest, was faithful to perform 
the peculiar duty of that office, which was, on the great day of atone- 
ment, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. How 
he did this, is shewn in the sequel of the epistle. Here, only so much is 
asserted, as was requisite to enforce the considerations which the writes 
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sits on the throne of the universe, Lord over all, the Christian is reminded, 
that he does this in his nature, as his brother, ver. 11. In the person of 
Jesus, man is exalted above the angels; yea, he himself is to attain a 
rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by, (ver. 16,) he 
laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of gratitude 
appears boundless, when viewed in this light; the baseness of our ingra- 
titude and disobedience as boundless too; and all that we can do is to 
lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of them, exclaiming at 
the same time with the prophet, ‘‘ Who is like unto thee? A God for- 
giving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage !” 


Next to the consideration, that the “law was διαταγεὶς δι’ ἀγγέλων," the grounds 
of its pre-eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, 
and the dignity and offices of the high-priest, who was the instrument of reconciling 
the people to God, when they had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these 
points, the apostle undertakes to show that the gospel has a preference, because that 
Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses as mw, ἀπόστολος, curator edis 
sacra, (οἴκου, ver. 2, 3;) he will be found to excel him. If he be compared with 
the high priest, his superiority, in every respect, is equally visible. The first compa- 
rison is made in ch. iii. 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that 
immediately follows it, is continued through ch. iii. 7—19, toiv.13. The writer then 
proceeds with the comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the 
remainder of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. “OSev, whence, i. 4. διὰ τούτο, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also 
illative, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here, from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been showing 
how and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able 
to succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, ὅϑεν, i. 6. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows, that we are under peculiar obli- 
gation to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, 
before we venture to reject him. But in making this suggestion, the 
writer at the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, viz. 
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Ver. 2. Πιστὸν, faithful, i. e. he fully and truly performed the duties 
of his station. See ch. ii. 17, where, in like manner, he is called πιστὸς 
ἀρχιερεὺς. Others interpret πιστὸς, entrusted with, or, worthy of trust; 
a sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has ; but it is not so apposite 
here. Τῷ ποιήσαντι αὐτὸν, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz, ἀπόστολον ; to him who sent him, John x. 36; to him who made 
him τυ, curator edis sacre. So ἐποίησε, Mark ii. 14. 

Tg οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, his house, i. 6. family, meaning the Jewish nation, or, 
his worshipping people. Οἴκος evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean tabernacle, 
for over that Aaron presided, and not Moses. It means, then, the spi- 
ritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were to be 
guided, regulated, and instructed, in spiritual things, by the revelations 
which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes λαὸν as an expla- 
nation of οἴκον. So in English, we use house for family, and church 
(οἴκος Seov) for the worshippers in it. It is, moreover, only in this way, 
that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ ; as the latter 
was not the minister of any literal house, but curator adis Dei sacre 
ef spiritualis. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 15. 1 Pet. il. 5. οἴκος πνευματικὸς. 
Eph. ii. 20—22. Heb. iii. 6. 

The sentiment of ver. 2, is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. xii. 7,) 
was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God, that 
were committed to his care. In this respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses, as the writer now goes on to show. 

Ver. 3. Δόξης, honour, dignity, regard ; governed in the genitive by 
ἠξίωται. "Hilwrat, ts worthy, deserves, ts counted worthy. ᾿Αξιόω also 
means, not unfrequently, to obtain, to acquire ; e.g. of xarakwSévrec 
τῆς τοῦ πνεύματος χάριτος, those who have obtained the grace of the 
irit, Chrysostom, I. p. 730. Tic ἐπιγνώσεως τοῦ ὄντος μὴ καταξιού- 
μένος, not having obtained a knowledge of what is real, Basil I. p. 515. 
In a similar way, it is also used in the classics; as τῶν μεγίστων ἀξιού- 
μενος, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word; nor does it 
so well fit the passage under consideration, as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. Δύξη rapa Μωὺῦσῆν, 
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Others render the last clause of the verse thus: inasmuch as he who 
Sounded the household hath greater honour from the house, under- 
standing τιμὴν οἴκου to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making οἴκον dependent on τιμὴν instead of πλείονα, Storr translates the 
whole verse thus: For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
greater, in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its 
founder. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the impro- 
bable and forced construction which they give to the language of the 
verse,) would constrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter 
part of the verse evidently contains. ‘ Christ,” says the apostle, “ has 
more glory than Moses.” How? or, how much more? The answer is: 
“ΑΒ much more as is due to the founder of a family, [or, to the architect 
of a building,] above that which is to be paid to the family itself, for, to 
the edifice which is reared.”] In other words, Christ is to be honoured 
as the head and founder of the οἴκος which has been erected; Moses, 
only as the head; for he himself was still a part of the οἴκος itself, ὡς 
ϑεράπων, ver. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the 
comparison seems to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intel- 
ligible, if not quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless dis- 
crepancies among critics about this and the following verse, he may con- 
sult Wolfii Curse: Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep, ad 
Hebreos. 

Ver. 4. This verse has been a kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies, not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect ;) nor 
in the words, which in themselves are not obscure; but in discovering 
and explaining the connexion in which this verse stands with the context, 
and how it modifies or affects it. If the verse be entirely omitted, and 
the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there seems to be 
nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to finish the 
comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of the dif- 
ficulty which adheres to the fourth verse, the mind is greatly relieved by 
the omission of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts or 
scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, however, 
that the verse in question is a mere gloss; at least, none from manu- 
scripts or versions that is of any value. We must receive it, then, as ἃ 
part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the passage 
may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it, 
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‘Wae γὰρ oivoc.... Sede, I translate thus: every house must have 
some builder, or, is built by some one ; and he who formed all things is 
God. But what are the all things (τὰ πάντα) which are formed or. 
built? The universe? Or all οἴκοι, all dispensations, viz. both the 
Jewish and Christian? The context seems to demand the latter mean- 
ing. The former has common usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to 
construe it agreeably to this usage? It is directly to the writer's pur- 
pose, if he can show, that every dispensation must of necessity have 
some founder, and that this founder was Christ. But how is this shown ? 
To say that God, simply considered, was the author of all things, would 
not be to show that Christ was the founder of the Jewish and Christian 
κοι. Indeed, I can see no possible connexion of this proposition with 
the object which the writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is 

| shown by him to be a founder at all, unless I understand him to assert 
this to be the fact, because Christ is divine, or is Θεὸς. The argument 
thus: ‘* God is the author of all things, (and, by con- 
sequence, of the Jewish and Christian οἴκοι} Christ is God; of course he 
must be regarded as the original author or founder of these dispensa- 
tions.” The fact itself that Christ is Θεὸς, the writer surely could not 
hesitate to assert, after what he has said, ch.i,8—12,. John i. 1, 
aserts the same thing; as Paul also does, in Rom. ix. 5, and in other 
places, I must regard the expression here, as predicated on what the 
writer had said in ch. i. respecting the Son. The amount, then, of the 
reasoning seems to be: ‘‘ Consider that Christ, as Θεὸς and the former 
Ἐν ist be the author too of the Jewish and Christian dis- 
nsations; which shows that a glory belongs to him, not only in his 
office, and as being at the head of the new dispensation, but 
founder both of this and the Jewish dispensation, in his 
te ᾿ while Moses is to be honoured only as the head of the 
“Pe sation, in the quality of a commissioned superintendent, 
or and foun 
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clear as to admit of no specious objection, The whole passage is so 
obscure, that no one can reasonably expect, as yet, a very convincing 
interpretation of it. If probability can be attained, it is as much as can 
be fairly demanded, at present. 

Ver, 5. ᾽ν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, in all his house ; not ἐπὶ τὸν οἴκον αὑτοῦ, 
over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where the writer 
speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make a distinction, 
by these different modes of expression, between the relation of Moses to 
the house in which he was ϑεράπων, and that of Christ to the house over 
which he was as vide. The former was ἐν rw οἴκῳ, in the house, i. δ. he 
himself belonged to the family of God, was simply a member of it in the 
eapacity of ϑεράπων; while the latter was ἐπὶ τὸν οἴκον, over the house, 
i. e. lord of the house, founder and proprietor of it. 

Αὐτοῦ, HIS, i. 6. God’s house, both in ver. 2, and here. God's 
household means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong 
to him. In both cases, αὐτοῦ might refer to Christ, were it not that 
in Numb. xii, 7, (from which the passage is quoted) the language is, 
my house, ΝΆ τ and it is God who says this. The sense, however, 
would not be materially changed, by referring αὑτοῦ to Christ. The 
scope of the sentence does not depend on this; for whether you say 
οἵἴκος αὑτοῦ is the family of God, or of Christ, the same persons are 
designated by the word οἴκος, in both cases. 

Θεράπων, according to general usage, differs from δοῦλος and οἰκέτης, 
being a more honourable appellation. E. g. the correlate of δοῦλος 
and οἰκέτης is δεσπότης ; but ϑεράπων is related to πατὴρ, κύριος, oF 
βασιλεὺς. In English, we should call the former a servant, or a slave; 
the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, &c. The Heb. Ty, 
however, means servants of every, or any rank. But mim Tay, ser- 
vant of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king's servants. The word ϑεράπων is very happily applied by the 
LXX., and after them in the present case by our author, to Moses; 
who was a servant of Jehovah, in a highly honourable sense. Comp. 
Josh. i. 1,2. After all, the ϑεράπων is inferior to the πατὴρ or κύριος 
of a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was κύριος 
οἴκου Sov. man 

Eic μαρτύριον τῶν λαληϑησομένων, for testimony to those things 
which were to be declared, i. 6. to make disclosures to the Israelites 
of those things which were to be revealed, under the ancient dispen- 
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sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
a ϑεράπων of God, for delivering to the people the ancient oracles. 
Μαρτύριον may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication ; 
just as paprvpéw signifies, in the New Testament, both docere, instituere, 
and declarare, notum facere ; as may be seen in the lexicons. Λαλη- 
ξησομένων may also mean, either things to be announced, published, 
or, things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be materially 
altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be, 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the 
people divine communications, or, he was to teach them in matters of 
religion. - 
Ver. 6. Χριστὸς δὲ... ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, but Christ as a Son, over his 
| house, whose house we are, i, e. to whose family we belong, we who 
lave made a Christian profession; meaning himself, and those whom 
he addressed. This is as much as to say, "" We now belong not to the 
house over which Moses was placed; but to that which Christ governs 
or administers.” Αὐτοῦ, his, i. 6. God's, our English translators have 
wed as if written αὑτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ, his own; so Beza, Vogel, 
Heinrichs, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Tittmann read αὐτοῦ, as I have translated. 
‘The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
, ἐάνπερ τὴν παῤῥησίαν . . . κατάσχωμεν, provided we 
the end our confidence and joyful hope. Παῤῥησία 
y, the liberty of speaking boldly, without fear or re- 
Β΄ ϑύδοιοι etymologically from παρὰ and ῥῆσις, The secondary 
dness, confidence. Kavynpa primarily means, gloriatio, the 
ing, or, that in which we glory or joy; secondarily, it 
vt , glory, ἄς. I take the phrase as a Hendiadys, ᾿Ἑλπίξος 
: the subject, and καύχημα qualifies it; as is often the case with 
ilar Ἴ in many parts of the sacred writings; 6. g. 


em. 6. Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. δ, 2 Cor, iv. 7. Gal. ii. 
the genitive (as in the instance before us,) is the prin- 
, and the other noun joined with it (whatever case it may 
y in the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, 
eemercee nerves the office of an adjective, both in 
Hebrew Greek. But the above cases show, that the 
cedes the genitive, not unfrequently serves the same 
uch too is the case in Hebrew, as may be seen in Heb. 
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The confidence and joyful hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires, This must be held βεβαίαν, firm, steadfast. 
Βεβαίαν here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, with 
παῤῥησίαν, the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is frequently 
the fact in such cases,) but it is related to the whole phrase, in regard 
to its meaning. Ele τέλους, to the end, i, 6. of life; in other words, * We 
must persevere, to the last, in maintaining our Christian profession; we 
must never abandon the confident and joyful hope which it inspires, if 
we mean to be considered as belonging to the family of Christ.” 

Ver. 7. Διὸ, wherefore, i. e. because Christ is superior to Moses, and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admo- 
nitions which I give you, in the words with which the Israelites of old 
were warned. 

KaSwe λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, i, e. as the divine word, given by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, saith : compare Acts i. 16; xxviii, 25. This 
is one of the various ways of appealing to the scripture, which was usual 
in the time of the apostles; and which is still practised by our churches. 
It involves the idea, that the Holy Scriptures are given by divine inspira- 
tion—are ϑεύπνευστωι. 

Σήμερον, to-day, now, at present, like the Hebrew D1, to which it 
corresponds. ‘Eay τῆς φωνῆς αὑτοῦ ἀκούσητε, when or whilst ye hear his 
voice. ᾿Ἐὰν, when, like the Hebrew ON, to which it corresponds: com- 
pare John vi. 62; xii. 32; xiii. 20; xiv. 3. So Sept. for ON, Prov. 
iii, 24. Isa. xxiv. 13, et alibi. Τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ, i.e, his warning 
voice, his admonition. 

Ver. 8. Μὴ σκληρύνητε rac καρδίας ὑμῶν. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart, is to remain insen- 
sible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious manner. 
The form σκληρύνω is of the later Greek. The classical writers used 
σκληροῦν, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral one. 

Παραπικρασμῷ corresponds here to the Hebrew ΠΣ, strife, con- 
tention. It is not a classic word ; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from πικραίνω, 
to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the act of the 
Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God; in particular, to their 
unbelief and murmuring at Massah or Meribah, Exod. xvii, 7, and after- 
wards at other places. 

Κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, when they tempted [God] 
in the desert. Κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν, Hebrew DVD (for DVID) as in the day 
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or in disposition, intention; for the Hebrew 23), 2, and after it the 
Greck καρδία, means, either, animus, judicium, or, mens, cogitatio, 
desiderium. 1 understand καρδία here, as used according to the 
Hebrew idiom (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to 
us,) so that the phrase imports simply, They always err, i.e. they are 
continually departing from the right way. 

Αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν rite ὁδοὺς μου, neither (δὲ οὐκ means, neither 
have they approved my doings. Τινώσκω (like the Hebrew YT, 
Ps, i. 6; xxxvi. 11,) means, ¢o approve, to like, to be pleased with, 
Matt. vii. 23, John x, 14, 15, 27, 2 Tim. ii. 19. Ὁ δὸς corresponds to 
the Hebrew JJ, which means, counsel, design, purpose, also operation, 
manner of conducting or acting towards any one. ἴπ this last sense 
I take the word to be employed here. The meaning is, the Israelites 
had been discontented with the manner in which God had dealt with 
them in the wilderness; they disapproved of his manner of treating 
them, See, for an illustration of this, Deut. viii, 2—5; iv. 32—37; 
and particularly xxix. 2—4, 

Ver, 11, “Ὡς, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on ὡς, I]. 2. Ἔν 
τῇ ὀργῇ pov, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and con- 
tumacy had excited. Compare παραπικρασμῷ in ver. 8, which means 
the provocation given by the Israelites. 

Ei εἰσελεύσονται, they shall not enter. Ei borrows its negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew ON, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
DN, in the latter clause of an oath which ran thus: God do so to me, 
1¥ (DN) J do thus, &c. See the full form in 1 Sam. iii. 17. 2 Sam. 
iii. 35, 2 Kings vi. 31, The former part of this oath was sometimes 
omitted, and ON had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 
xi. 11, 1 Sam. xiv, 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. under DN, No. 6. 
So in Ps xev. 1], pea! DN contains a strong negative ; which the Sep- 
tuagint (and our author after them) have rendered εἰ εἰσελεύσονται, 

The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, and as 
affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea conveyed by 
such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of justice to the 
Israelites for their wickedness, gave solemn assurance that they should 
not enter into his rest. 

Eic τὴν κατάππυσὶν pov, Hebrew, STAND, my rest, means, such rest 
as I enjoy, ot such as I have prepared or provided. See more on the 
subject of this rest in the commentary on Chap. IV. 

Ver. 12. Μήποτε ἔσται. . .. ἀπιστίας, lest there be in any of you an 
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evil and unbelieving heart. ᾿Απιστίας, of unhelief, is here used as an 
adjective to qualify καρδία, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament. 

"Er τῷ ἀπόστῃναι ἀπὸ Θεοῦ ζῶντος, in apostatizing from the living God ; 
orrather, so that he may apostatize, ὅς. ᾿Αποστῆναι is to revolt, to apos- 
tatize, to make defection from, Θεοῦ ζῶντος, living God, either in oppo- 
sition to idols, which had no life, as in Acts xiv. 15. 1 Thess. i, 9. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10; or, living may mean immortal, eternal, as probably it does in 
Heb. ix. 14; x. 31; xii, 22, 1 Pet. i. 23, and often in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus perennial water is called ζῶν, John iv. 11; vii. 38. So 
the commentators and lexicographers. Perhaps, after all, ζῶν in such 
cases may mean, the author, or giver of life : compare John vi. 51, 57; 
ch. vii. 38. 

The sense of the passage taken together is, ‘‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
unbelieving and evil heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest, like 
them, you apostatize from the living God,” i. e. lest you apostatize from 
the religion of Christ, which he has required you to receive and to main- 
tain, and thus perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

Ver. 13, ᾿Αλλὰ παρακαλεῖτε ἑαυτοὺς, but admonish one another, 'Eavroi, 
in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the equivalent 
of ἀλλήλοι ; and so I understand it here. 

Καϑ' ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, every day, i. e. constantly, habitually, “Aypic οὗ 
τὸ σήμερον καλεῖται, either [καιροῦ] ob, x. τ΄ d., or ov may be the adverb of 
time, as in-ver. 9. Kadeirar, like the Heb. NDP NDP) ἐξ. See Wabl’s 
lexicon, and Gesenius. The meaning is, daily, while you have oppor- 
tunity, admonish one another. In τὸ σήμερον, the article is joined, (as it 
often is,) with an adverb which expresses the sense of a noun; con- 
structio ad sensum. 

“bra μὴ σκληρυνϑῇ τις . . « « ἁμαρτίας, so that no one may be hard- 
ened by sinful delusion. ‘Ardry τῆς ἁμαρτίας means, the sinful delu- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion; or, that 
tlelusion into which they might be led, by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; so 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had 
teceived, and might abandon their Christian profession, This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual daily admonition, the 
apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 
| Ver. 14. Méroyor γὰρ τοῦ Χριστοῦ yeydvaper, we are, or we shall be, 
partakers of the blessings which Christ bestows. That Χριστὸς is some- 
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times put for the Christian religion, and sometimes for the blessings which 
are proffered by it, may be seen in the lexicons. 

‘Edvrep τὴν ἀρχὴν . . . - κατάσχωμεν, if we hold fast, unto the end, 
our former confidence, Τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεως, i. q. τὴν πρώτην πίστιν, 
1 Tim. ν. 12. The sentiment is, Continue, to the end of life, to exercise 
confidence in Christ, and you shall obtain the reward which he has pro- 
mised ; see μέχρι τέλους, in ver. 6, above. 

Ver. 15, Ἐν τῷ λέγσεϑαι ἐπ respect to what is said, or, in regard to 
the declaration, viz, the declaration which follows, or the quotation of 
what had before been cited. “Ev ra AéyeoSar is equivalent to ἐν τῷ λέγειν, 
ch, viii. 13, or to κατὰ τὸ λεγόμενον. The design of this expression is, 
merely to remind the reader of what had just been cited from the Old 
Testament, a part only of which is now repeated, and the rest is left to 
be supplied by the reader's recollection, 

Σήμερον ἐὰν, x. τ᾿ A. now, while (see edv, ver, 7,) you hear his 
voice, &c. 

Ver. 16. Τίνες yap ἀκούσαντες παρεπίκραιναν ; so, with Greisbach, 
Knapp, Tittmann, and others, I prefer to accent and punctuate this 
clause. The common editions have τινὲς, (accented on the ultimate,) 
and meaning some, instead of rivec, the interrogative, meaning who? 
They also omit the interrogation point after παρεπίκραιναν. According 
to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered, (as in our 
English version,) For some, when they had heard, did provoke: howbeit, 
not all that came out of Egypt by Moses; which is altogether inappo- 
site to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to be, Who 
now were they, that when they heard did provoke [the Lord?] Or, 
Who, let me ask, (see on yap, Wahl, no. 1, Ὁ. 6.) were they, &c. The 
design of this and the following questions is, to lead the minds of the 
readers to consider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned 
the ruin of the ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity 
in the like condemnation. 

"AN ob wavrec....Mwiicéwe, rather, were they not all who came out 
of Egypt by Moses? ᾿Αλλὰ, rather, or, nay. The same form occurs in 
Luke xvii. 8: ‘* Who of you, having a servant ploughing, or tending 
sheep, will say to him when he returns from the field, Come and sit down 
immediately at the table? Will he not rather say, or, nay, will he not 
say, to him, (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ἐρεῖ airp,) prepare my supper?” ἄς. The force 
of ἀλλὰ, in our text, it is not difficult to perceive. The writer first asks, 
“« Who now were those, that when they had heard divine warnings, still 
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provoked the Lord?” He then, as though the question in this form were 
almost superfluous, immediately adds, ‘‘ Might I not rather ask, or, 
nay, might I not ask, Did not all who came out of Egypt do this?” He 
means to intimate by this, that the number who embrace error cannot 
sanction it; nor can unanimity in unbelief render it any more excusable. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah at 
the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do the same, 
would be no excuse for apostasy, Πάντες is not to be taken in the strict 
metaphysical or mathematical sense here, any more than in multitudes 
of other places; e.g. ** All Judea went out to John to be baptized, con- 
fessing their sins,’ Matt. iii. 5,6; ‘‘ all men came to Jesus to be baptized 
of him,” John iii. 26; and so often. Of the adults, only Caleb and 
Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken part in 
the murmurings against the Lord, Numb. xiv. 30. Of course, there 
could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the word 
τάντες in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, viz. to 
designate great multitudes, or the great majority. 

Διὰ Μωύσεως, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 


Ver. 17. Τίσι δὲ... ἔτη, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation, ver. 10, forty years is connected with 
εἶδον τὰ ἔργα pov. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed, by the manner of expression in ver. 17. It is true, that the 
Israelites saw the works of the Lord for forty years, and that he expressed 
his indignation against them during that time, until the generation who 
had rebelled were destroyed. 
Οὐχὶ τοῖς ἁμαρτήσασι ; was it not with those who had sinned? 
imesti and Dindorf labour to show, that ἁμαρτάνω means the same 

as ἀπειϑέω. Doubtless, it includes the sin of unbelief; but it is 
of itself more generic than ἀπειϑέω, and includes various sins of the 
Israelites, such as rebellion, murmurings, &c. the consequence of 


Τὰ κῶλὰ, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, however, 
bysynecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew D728, 

rp 1 Numb. xiv. 29, 32; to which passages the apostle here refers. 
Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew 953, are both used to 
e th prostrate condition of dead bodies, or the falling down 
The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, “ Who perished in 
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Ver. 18. Tim δὲ ὥμοσε... « «κατάπαυσιν abrov; to whom did he swear, 
(see Numb. xiv, 23, 28—30. Deut. i. 34, 35,) that they should not 
enter into his rest, except to those who disbelieved ? 

In Numb. iv. 23. 28—30, is an account of an vath, on the part of 
Jehovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, 
which he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case 
they were obedient. In Deut. i. 34, 35, there is another mention of a 
like oath, viz. that they should not enter into the goodly land, pledged 
by oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews were 
declared, in the above passages, to be excluded from the goodly land, and 
the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied exclusion from 
the heavenly Canaan also, or, from the rest of God. 

Ver. 19. Καὶ βλέπομεν... .. δὲ ἀπιτίαν, we see, then, that they could 
not enter in, because of unbelief. Kai, then, in the apodosis of a sen- 
tence, or in a connected series of reasoning, as here. See Wahl on 
καὶ, 11. 2; and compare Gesen, Heb. Lex. on }, No. 5. 


The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to the example and con- 
sequences of unbelief among the Israelites of old in the wilderness, proceeds now 
further to confirm the application of what he had been saying to those whom he 
addressed, and to remove objections which might be raised against this application, 
Two objections, he seems to apprehend, might probably be raised against the use 
which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament; the one, that the rest there 
spoken of meant only, a rest in the land of Cunaan, or, the quiet possession of the 
promised earthly inheritance; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from 
the promised rest, on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon 
those whom the apostle addressed, The writer has deemed it expedient, and it was 
proper, that both of these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures should be removed, before he proceeded further with his main design, 

In chap. iv. 1, he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the 
rest of God still remains, addressed to the Hebrew Christians, as it was to the Isruelites 
of old. In ver. 2, he proceeds to repeat the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing 
it,) that blessings are announced to us (to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient 
Hebrews ; and he now adds, that they failed to obtain the proffered blessings through 
unbelief. These declarations involve two propositions; the first, that the blessings in 
question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the great cause 
of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these p 
he does not formally labour to establish, as he does the other ; because the evidence 
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of it i involved in the quotation which he had made in ch. ii. 7—11; for it is 
there affirmed, that after all which the Israclites had seen of the works of God for 
forty years in the desert, they still tempted and provoked him, i.e. they gave no 
credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them of his fidelity toward his 
Promises, and of his love and pity for them; nor did they believe his commina- 
tions against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded, by this unbelief, 


But what is the rest in question? Is it quiet possession of the land of Cannan ? 
No, says the apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (ver, 3,) i. 6, the same 
kind of rest as was anciently proffered. Moreover, God calls it κατάπαυσὶν μου, 
ΝΥ͂ rest, i. 8. (aids he) such rest as God enjoyed, after he had completed the cre- 
ation of the world ; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This is plain, (as he goes 
on to show in ver. 4,) from what the Scripture says, Gen, ii. 2, concerning the rest 
of God. Again, it is involved in the very form of expression, in Ps. χον, 11, viz. 
MY rest, ver. 5. 
“Now,” continues he, (ver. 6,) “as some must enter into the rest in question,” 
(for surely God would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vam; “and sincy 
Hey, 10 whorn it was offered, lost it through unbelie/—[it follows that believers only 
can attain to it."] But this last idea, the author has not expressed. He has left the 
rader to supply it; as he may do without any difficulty, from what the writer had 
aeady sard in ver. 2,3. The illustration and confirmation of this truth, is plainly 
te of the objects which the writer has in view (as was stated above :) and while ver. 
3—S show that the rest spoken of is of a heavenly natare ; the object of ver, 6. is, 
ΟΠ tointimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 
- But Jest there might be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the 
Scriptures refer, the writer resumes the argument respecting the nature οἵ it, 
es other considerations, to show that it must be spiritual and heavenly. 
Moreover,” says he, (ver. 7,) “ David himself, (who lived nearly five centuries 
ye land of promise had been occupied by the Israelites)—David speaks of a 
“time, then present, in which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the 
1 Go haxepealbdag believing and obedient; (a rest of the same 


as that from which the Israelites of old had been excluded, as may be seen 
xev.) ΠΑ Now" (ads be, “If Joshua, who gave Israel possession of the 
f Cana , had given them the rest to which the scripture refers when it speaks 
God's rest, then the Psalmist could not have spoken, so many centuries afterwards, 
yt was still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be 
ded, ver. 9.” “Hence,” he concludes, “ it is evident, since the rest which is 
‘is not ofa temporal nature, but of a spiritual enduring nature, that there 
n ee ee 
‘of the writer, in chap. iv. 1—9, is to prove the spiritual 
we ofthe profere re sted 20 epi in ver 10, tat thee 
τ τονρλε βπαρ, easiness ae} says he, “he 
I's] rest, rests from his own labours,as God did from his.” 
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That is, le who attains to the rest proffered to Israel in the time of David, and to 
the more ancient Israelites in the wilderness, attains to a rest like that of God 
(described in Gen. ii. 2;) i.e. he will rest from the toils, and trials, and sorrows 
of a probationary state, and enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine ina better world 
above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual manner, to close the topic by adding 
exhortations diligently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against incur- 
ring, by unbelief, the righteous indignation of that holy and omnipotent Judge, unto 
whom their account must be rendered, ver. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which 
is proffered in the Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they, 
doubtless, differ very much from many commentators and critics of the present day, 
who are distinguished for their literary attainments. Bat it will not follow from 
this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the writers of the New Testament 
had similar views, respecting the spiritual ‘nature of some of the promises contained 
in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot, therefore, regard the passage which we have 
just considered, asa mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of promises 
and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of 
Canaan; nor as a mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Llebrews whom 
our author is addressing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that Ae regarded 
the rest spoken of in Ps. xcv. 11, and Gen. ii, 2, as spiritual and heavenly rest. 
Consequently, an appeal to the examples contained in the Old Testament, is more 
to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would be in any other 
mode of explaining the views and design of the writer. 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer 
has in view, it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we now resort, who have 
the whole of the New Testament in our hands, in which “life and immortality are 
brought [so fully] to light.” We need to take but very little pains, in order to prove 
that promises of rest in a future world, promises respecting a spiritual and heavenly 
country, are made to Christians, But we must remember, while we are labouring 
to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Hebrews whom 
he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and none 
of it had acquired a general circulation among the Christian churches. This is the 
reason why Paal, in all his epistles, whenever he has occasion to quote scripture, 
uniformly quotes the Old Testament only. How could he appeal to the New Tes 
tament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, only in a forming state, and was not 
completed until after his death? Indeed, it was not embodied in its present form, 
and generally circulated among the Christian churches, until nearly a century after α 
death of Paal. - 

This may suffice to show why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the 
New, when he designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. Every one, 
moreover, who believes with Paul that the “gospel has brought life and immortality 
to light,” will of course suppose it to be more difficult, to establish promises of rest 
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in a future world from the Old Testament than from the New, Hence, he may be 
less forcibly struck with the argument of Paul, in [leb. iv. to prove a promise of 
future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which his own 
mind will sapply from the New Testament. And with yood reason, The New Tes- 
tament does afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of 
course more powerful arguments than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from 
the Old. But this is no fault in the writer of our epistle. It is merely a result of the 
circumstances in which he, and those whom he addressed, were placed. He had 
asserted, in writing to them, that a promise of the same nature was proffered to Chris- 
tans, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, ch. iv. 1,2. The consequence he 
deduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, 
so the like unbelief would now produce the like consequences, Nothing could be 
better adapted to his purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an 
example of the consequences of unbelief, that was taken from their own progenitors, 
and recorded in their own Scriptures, which they acknowledged as the word of God. 
To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it was not then in their hands. To 
the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the best of reasons) to make 
the appeal, in establishing the assertion he had made, that a promise of entering into 
the vest of God was still left; that the proffered blessing was announced to Christians in 
the same manner as to God's ancient people, ch. iv. 1, 2; and that it would be con- 
fered only on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem. It is 
appropriate to the time, to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the 
people whom he addressed. But who ean, with any propriety, make it a matter of 
accusation against the writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, 
by with them in a manner that was most appropriate to their condition? 
their Saviour constantly do the same? And ought we not to follow his 


eed true, that the views of the apostle, in respect to what is revealed in the 
‘with regard to a future state, were plainly very different from those of 

and critics, who represent the Jews, God's chosen people, and 
fvoured with the light of revelation, as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of 
immortality, and of future rewards and punishments, than any of their heathen neigh- 
bours; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to the reasoning of the apostle, 
om } Thave been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to maintain, with most 
᾿ς recent commentators, that Paul adlegorizes the rest of’ Canaan here, in such a 
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orizing of the apostle here, of which so much has been said? Who can 
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stand; ch. iii. 18; iv. 9. In a few cases, it is difficult to distinguish 
what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of δοκέω: e. g. Luke 
xxii. 24, τὶς αὑτῶν δοκεῖ εἶναι μείζων, i. q. τὶς εἴη. So Luke viii. 18, 
ὃ δοκεῖ ἔχειν is expressed, in Luke xix. 25, by ὁ ἔχει. 1 Cor. xi. 16, εἰ 
δὲ τις δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἶναι. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 
that in all cases, the Greeks designed to give some colouring to a sen- 
tence, by employing it. It would often seem to be something near to 
our may, might, can, could, δὲς. when used to soften forms of expres- 
sion that might have been categorical. So Theophylact understood it, 
in our phrase. The words δοκεῖ rec ὑτερηκέναι, he thus explains: rov- 
rést, μηπὼς ὑτερήσῃ, lest he may come short—and fail to enter into the 
promised rest. The writer uses a mild and gentle address, not say- 
ing μὴ ὑτερήσῃ, but μὴ δοκῇ ὑτερηκέναι. ‘Theophylact in loc.” ‘This, 
lapprehend, is hitting the exact force of the phrase here; an imper- 
fect view of which is given in the lexicons. 

“EE ὑμῶν, in some manuscripts and fathers, ἡμῶν ; which would better 
accord with the usual κοίνωσις of the writer; e.g. οἷν, ἵν 1; ii. 1.8; 
fii, 1. 6. 19. al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
intermingle different persons, in the same passage; e. g. Rom. xiv. 13. 
Heb. x. 24, 25. 

Ὑστερέω lit. means, to come afterwards, to come late. In the 
secondary sense it means, to fail, to come short of; as he must fail of 
obtaining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here 
be regarded as having a special reference to the time (σήμερον) when 
the offers of rest are made, μήποτε. . . ὑστερηκέναι may be rendered 
happily, as in Wahl, lest . . . ye come too late, i.e. after σήμερον. 
Ser eee cape ti lest... ye fail of obtaining 

Καὶ γάρ ἔσμεν εἰαγγελισμένοι, for to us also are blessings 


ed orm Rasen ων Sohn Εὐαγγελίζω is 
ically in the same sense, i.e. to announce joyful tidings, to 
claim eee eee: eee αριραρληρις Pantie, eee ae 


πο ἐνόν ca Baie) de germaiin om daclaredion. adel 
‘or which was proclaimed,) was of no benefit to them. ; 
ἧς ἀκοῆς may be equivalent to ὁ ἀκουσϑεὶς λόγος. i.e. the 
ard by them; or it may be like the Hebrew MWIW 37, 
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) we who do believe, Se. pecridine, she conedting Aces ne 

_ The sentiment of the two clauses is either this; “ Be 

it that the unbelievers reaped no advantage from the reat: prndieredite 

them, yet we who are believers do enter into that rest ;” which the writer 

then proceeds to prove: or it may be stated in another form, thus, “ An 

offer of rest is made to us, as well as to them; but (ἀλλ᾽) unbelief 

excluded them from that rest; we, ¢hen (yap,) who believe shall be 

admitted to it.” That is, if our character be the opposite of theirs, then 
will our lot be the opposite also. 

Εἰσερχόμεθα in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty in 
the minds of some critics, who have changed it into εἰσελευσόμεθα (future 
tense.) But how needless this change is, every one conversant with the 
idiom of the bible may easily judge; in which the present tense is very 
often used as a universal tense, embracing time past, present, and future. 
In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present participle, for the same 
purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Καθὼς εἴρηκεν", κι τ΄ A. that is, a solemn asseveration shestssindplionsan 
should not enter into his rest, implies, of course, that believers should 
enter into it. See on ch. ti. 11. 

Καΐτοι τῶν ἔργων . « γενηϑέντων, namely [rest from] the works 
tat were done after the world was founded. Kaira is a particle, the 
weaning pf which has been much controverted here. There is no doubt, 

it sometimes has the meaning of although, which our English version 
8. he ee to it. But 1 am unable to make any sense of the pas- 
der consideration, if καίτοι be thus translated, Nor does καίτοι 

ly to mean, although. Its principal εσοϊβολῦνα is, et 
“tm, 1 € . So Xenophon (Cyrop. 11].,} καίτοι, εἴτε ἐκείνους μὲν 
"ρερωτὲρ a, τι A. and truly, if we shall make them some- 
timid, δε. Thucyd. [V. 60, καίτοι, γνῶναι χρὴ, κι τ᾿ A. and 
ly, τὸ Coneme Aristoph, Plut. 1179, καίτοι lana tow ier 

Mr, ἂν 1 then, when they possessed nothing, “ Adhibetur,” 
ome aliquid nova attentione dignum;” and 
“ Quartus usus est, si dictum exemplo confirmatur,” (Hoogey. 

Part. τας. ed Schiitz. vocab. καίτοι ;) which is the very case 
δ δα the writer gives the example of God's rest after 
der to explain what is the meaning of my rest. 1 have 
vy rendering xairor, namely, which is equivalent in many 
m ef sane. So Devarius (de Partic. Ling. Gree.) 
iro; and after him Carpzoff, (Comm. in loc, nostrum.) The 
z2 
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latter says, ‘‘ Devarius evicit, eam (καίτοι) simpliciter ad exponendam 
aliquam sententiam poni.” The sense will be substantially the same, if 
καίτοι be rendered, and truly, and indeed ; but the other mode of trans- 
lating is more explicit, and makes the connexion more facile. 

Τῶν ἔργων [rest from] the works. That κατάπαυσιν is to be under- 
stood, before ἔρχων is clear from ver. 4 and 10, where the same sentiment 
is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [κατάπαυσιν] τῶν ἔργων, or, 
[κατάπαυσιν ἀπὸ] τῶν ἔργων ; more probably the latter, for ἀπὸ is sup- 
plied after the verb κατέπαυσε, both in ver. 4 and 10, ᾿Απὸ, however, is 
not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is more common than the geni- 
tive case, without any preposition, to mean in respect to, in regard to; 
e.g. ἐγγύτατα αὐτῷ εἰμι γένους, I am very nearly allied to him, IN 
REGARD TO descent ; ἄπαὶς ἀῤῥένων παίδων, childless IN REGARD TO 
males ; see Buttman’s Gram. § 119. 6.1. Matthie, § 315. 

᾿Απὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου γενηθέντων, done, i. e. completed or performed, 
when the world was founded. "Axo καταβολῆς, at or after the founda- 
tion, i. 6. beginning; in a sense, like ἀπὸ ἀρχῆς, at first, in Matt. xix. 
4; and in Luke xiii. 25, ἀφ᾽ ov means when. Josephus uses καταβολὴ 
for beginning ; 6. g. Lib. 1. 17, Bell. Jud. he says, ‘‘ This was καταβολὴ 
πολέμου, the beginning of the war,” viz. with the Romans. 

By rendering ἀπὸ, after, I follow the more usual sense of the word. 
The nature of the image I take to be this. The foundation (καταβολὴ) 
of a building is merely its commencement, a state or condition prepara- 
tory to the completion of the superstructure. So here, the καταβολὴ 
founding of the earth, was the act described in Gen. i. 1. The comple- 
tion of the building (so to speak) followed, during the work of the six 
days which succeeded. These were the ἔργων yeveSévrwy which our 
author mentions here, and these were the works from which God rested, 
after they were completed. That ἀπὸ, joined with nouns designating 
time, may mean after, since, every lexicon will show. 

Ver. 4. The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of scripture, in 
order to show that God did enjoy such a rest as he had spoken of. 
Etpnxe yap, for [the scripture] says, or, [the Holy Ghost] says; the 
usual mode of appealing to the Old Testament. 

Ποὺ in a certain place or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless, indeed, it bears the same name as its author. An appeal to 
Scripture, by merely saying ποὺ, shows that the writer must have sup~ 
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to be familiar with the contents of pani 
ures. ‘The passage cited may be found in Gen. ii. 2, 
Κατέπανσεν ὁ Θεὸς. The rest here spoken of, is of intends 
sidered as described ἀνϑρωποπαϑῶς, i. 6. in accommodation to the capa- 
cities of men. It surely does not imply, that God was wearied by his 
work of creation: but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a holy 
and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works which 
had been accomplished. Compare Gen. i. 4. 10. 18, 25. 31, 
Ver. 5. Such, then, was the rest of God, of which the scripture 
speaks. To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the ninety-fifth 
Psalm refers. Καὶ ἐν τούτῳ πάλιν, again in this passage also, viz, in the 
passage which he had already quoted from Ps. xcv. 11, i. εν the passage 
which he is now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as say- 
ing, MY rest, i.e. such rest as I have, or, suchas I enjoy. In other 
vords, both Gen. ‘ii. 2, and Ps. xev. 11, speak of a holy, spiritual rest, 
| ς of a rest which God himself enjoys. 
| Ver. 6, "Beet οὖν ἀπολείπεται «.... δὶ ἀπείϑειαν, since then it remains, 
ΜΝ epee wrest enter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the pro- 
! rly announced, did not enter in, because of unbelief ; [it 


lov iT alemeniimty.conentes in), eoehpere.set3) or, [it follows, 
ar ESecpine fix believers], comnpare vir. 9: 

seems to be a continuation of the subject in ver. 3. There the 
ter says, “ Believers enter into the rest of God.” How is this 
Prov ? “Because he has sworn, that unbelievers shall not enter into 
3" whic ΝΠ et ened eee into it. Then, 
fee de ya moment, in order to show what the nature of the rest in 
: sion is oi that it is God's rest, i. e. such rest as God enjoyed after 
> we Sigrenos wan completed, (ver. 3—5,) the author resumes the 
m of the proposition advanced in the first part of ver. 3, and 
ym some must enter Gos ret (for God ould not be sup 
Ὁ provided one in vain ;) and as unbelievers cannot enter 
Εἰς necenrly implied, that, believer, and they only, wil enjoy 
a. See the illustration of the reasoning pretixed to 
pmpeeins Peers: 

ustrue the verse in this manner: ‘ Since, then, some must 
and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
again (πάλιν) a particular day,” &c. constructing 
rad sonteeme. But this makes the sentence 
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very much involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to show that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, still remains for the people of God ; see ver. 9, 10. 
But how can this be proved by merely showing that David speaks of a 
definite time, when he wrote the ninety-fifth Psalm, in which the offer of 
rest was then made? On the other hand, 1 understand it to be the par- 
ticular object of the writer, in ver. 7, seq. to exhibit further proof, that 
the proffered rest is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited 
by assigning to it a merely temporal sense. See the preceding er” 

tion, referred to above. 

Ver, 7, Πάλιν τινὰ ὁρίζει ἡμέραν .... καρδίας ὑμῶν, again ΠΑ 
a particular day, TO-DAY, when speaking by David, so long a time 
afterwards ; as itis said, “ To-day, whilst ye hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” See above, on ch. iii. 7, 8, particularly ver. 18. 
The reasoning stands thus : κ In David's time, nearly five hundred years 
after unbelievers in the wilderness were threatened with exclusion from 
the promised inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the commination 
which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he addressed, from 
hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and so losing the rest 
as they did, which God had proffered to the obedient and believing.” 
This rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, (as the Jews 
of Paul's time understood it to be,) for this both believers and unbe- 
lievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. Consequently, 
the rest spoken of by the Psalmist was of a spiritual nature, aa 
only to believers. All this is plainly implied in— 

Ver. 8. Ei yap αὑτοὺς "Incovg .... ἡμέρας, now, if Joshua pes 
them rest, i, 6, the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks, then he 
[David] would not have spoken of another time, viz. when rest was to 
be given, or to be obtained. That is, “If the rest of God be only the 
rest of Israel in Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, 
then the Psalmist could not have spoken of it as still proffered, in his 
time, after it had been in fact given to Israel by Joshua, nearly five cen— 
turies before. The other time, here spoken of, is the same which is 
designated by the word σήμερον in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites 
obtained the rest of Canaan. 

That Ἰησοῦς means Joshua here, there can be no doubt ; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus does bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the Ἰησοῦς here named did not bestow. Karémaver, 
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caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used; ὁ. g. 
MF (from MM3)in Deut xii. 10, in the same sense as κατέπαυσε heres 
“Vers 9. “Apa ἀπολείπεται . . + τοῦ Θεοῦ, consequently, there remain- 
eth a rest for the people of God, i.e. for believers see ver. 8. Here 
‘the object of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, 
that we are not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully 
‘eepressed, what is plainly implied in ver. 6, although in an elliptical 
πον been already noticed. Such a manner is not unfre- 
‘Compare Rom. v. 12 with v. 18, 19. See Intr. 
(22. 3. 
“τ Σαββατισμὸς, (Heb. MAW, WILY rest, sabbatism,) holy, religious, 
spiritual rest, Σαββατισμὸς is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending ; and it is here employed as equivalent to κατάπαυσις, but with 
at τὸν expression MAW? (from NW) in Gen. 
there describes the rest of God. The Hebrew NAW! isa 
e noun, formed from NW, and means, sabbath by way 
— Σαββατισμὸς, which stands for WAY, seems to be a 
‘word coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and μόνον ἄν τὴ 
— le sede αι 
oe ΕΤΟΥΣ Thiele OPO |. Se eee eer 
rn by— 
Ὁ. Ὁ γὰρ εἰσελθὼν... ὁ Θεὸς, he who enters into his [God's] 
Dg IGA ὧν ‘cease’ fron Bie tndet ΎΞΗ as God did from his. 
God ceased from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy 
ἘΠ light in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on ver, 4, 
may the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils 
here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles 
oa i be hea "pest; ‘anid’ the Tabours ‘which he’ bas’ porfortied, 
SO the Christian cause. Or, as God enjoys a most pure 
othe happiness in heaven; so the believer will enjoy ἃ 
ir happimess there. 
er ey td no more difficulty in calling that rest, which is pro- 
peli , the rest of God, than there is in saying, that man 
ἃ ἴα his αν § ;” that Christians “are made partakers of 
the divine nature ;” or that “we shall be like him, when we shall 
ee hit ra te jis.” The rest of God, is rest like that which God 
nd it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, in order to 
70 nature of this rest, has chosen the description of it, as 
ς of creation, in order to make a comparison between 


a 
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whieh is still age has a dreadful power, pit lei 
shudder. wyewrelli 


Kail τομώτερος . . .. διστομον, and sharper than any tworedged swandy 
i. 6. it has a more effective power to inflict wounds, than a sword with 
two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared to a 
sharp sword. LE. g, the Son of man is represented by John, as haying, 
when he appeared to him in vision, a sharp two-edged sword issuing from 
his mouth, i, e. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, or his 
reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev, i. 16; ii, 12, 16; xix. 
15, 21. Compare also Isa. xlix. 2; xi. 4, in which last passage the 
expression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel στέχος, with 
the breath of his lips, [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly effica- 
Ot fn ti soins oF Sages Mantes veetiove 


Kad ἀενούμενος. + + + πνεύματος. The writer continues the descrip- 
tion of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still further | 
the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon the 
natural body. Piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Ψυχὴ, 
when used as here, in distinction from πνεῦμα, means the animal soul or 
Principle of animal life in man; as πνεῦμα in such a case means, the 
‘rational or intellectual soul, the immaterial principle within man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23, where σῶμα is added, in order to designate the merely 
ical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
ion, piercing soas to divide [or separate] life and spirit, 
ns inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for that 
‘the soul from the system endowed with animal life, is of 
. We may paraphrase both expressions thus; @ sharp 
t inflicts deadly wounds, 

Ἁρμῶν re καὶ μνελῶν, ieinciiny iateedlilcla) Uinialecoedl seiealiial 
©. 530 ere ae body, (which was often, 


ry y bone τς s ns amcabetp tha eobone tees ae 
ν : at g it; ἃ tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword and 
fects it produce ng ον iy tnt shen deine οπιηβωμίρν soit 


pari lee sible Pa judges (takes cognizance of].the 
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desires and purposes of the heart, i. 6. Θεὸς κριτικὸς ἐστε, That κριγικὸρν 
aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to λόγος, seems evi- 
dent. That there is a transition to Θεὸς is quite evident from ver. 13, 
where ἐνώπιον αὑτοῦ, ὀφϑαλμοῖς αὑτοῦ, and πρὸς ὅν, one cannot well 
doubt, are to be applied to God. There is, then, a transition somewhere 
to Θεὸς ; and the nature of the case shows, that the appropriate place 
for it is at καὶ κριτικὸς, In the preceding part of the verse, λόγος Θεοῦ, 
divine commination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as puni- 
tive. This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with μνελῶν ; 
and as Θεὸς comes in as the subject of discourse, in the sequel, (at least 
in ver, 13,) I see no place so apposite for its introduction, as at καὶ κρι- 
τικὺς. Indeed, there can be no other; for, unless it comes in here, we 
must carry λόγος Θεοῦ, as the subject, through the whole arteighs 
which does not seem to me to be the design of the writer. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s internal 
character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the writer 
intimates, no secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defeetion from. the 
Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. Ἐνϑύμησις and 
ἔννοια are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed here, 
merely for the purpose of designating universality, i. e. the whole. of 
men’s internal thoughts and purposes. i. 

Ver. 13. Kai οὐκ ἔστι .... αὑτοῦ, yea, nothing is concealed from the 
view of him [i. e.of God.] Κτίσις means any created thing ; literally, 
act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew ΤΙΝ. Οὐ κτίσις means, 
no thing, 55 ND = οὐδὲν, or ANI ND. 

Πάντα wes. τετραχηλισμένα, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Ὑραχηλίζω is best. ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to it. 
It means, (1.) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose the 
throat, in order to its being cut open or dissevered, Hence, (2.) To 
expose, to lay open ; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us; as it is given in the translation above. Ὀφϑαλμοῖς, eyes, i. 6. siyht, 
view, cognizance 5 for it is often used in this way, 1 

Πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, literally, with whom, [before whom, in whose 
power, or, at whose disposal,] is owr account. The sense of account 


’ 


Adyog often has. re ee 
dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is” 


formity with the usus loquendi, and less apposite to the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as 1 have translated it, And so the 


i - ΘΙ͂Ν 
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preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or 
λόγος, if you please) as κριτικὸς, i. 6. aptus ad judicandum ; the clause, 
now under consideration, represents men as actually accountable to him 
A Rae μρλικνοὶ Judes. 


View of the Contents of Hes. iv, 14.—x. 18. 


ΠΣ τὰ rs μονῶν to the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely 
hinted in ch. iii. 1,; where he calls Christ the ἀρχιερέα of the Christian religion, 
As ἀπόστολος (Yayn mw.) prefectus domo Dei, he bad already compared him with 
eh. iti. 2—6; and then built upon the result of this comparison, the very 
affectionate warning against unbelief which follows, ch. iii. 7—19. For 
nent of the Hebrew Christians, he had also taken occasion, (after having 
‘spokeni of unbelievers as excluded from the rest of God,) to represent the promises 
‘gill held out to believers, of enjoying that rest. Such was the case, under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, is still the case; “there remains a σαββατισμὸς 
for the people of God.” Ηδ then, as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual 
‘with an exhortation ; in which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, ch. iv. 11; nor 

aveful penalty attached to unbelief, ch. iv. 11—13. 
_ Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as ἀπόστολος with Moses, and 
nk ial ϑηςαρμναφευμοιοννμαάνοβ preys oP 

the weiter now proceeds to compare Christ, as ἀρχιερεύς, with the Levitical 

of priesthood ; which comparison, with its various subordinate parts, and the 

| warnings and comminations that now and then ate intermixed, extends to 

; which is the end of what may be called the doctrinal part of our epistle, 
The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with 
priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other 
The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in 
ij the comparison of him with Moses, in ch. iii. still shorter. But the 
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Nothing could be more inappropriate, than the division of chapters made, in some 
cases, in our epistle. Ch, iii, most plainly ought to be united with ch, iv. 1—13; 
thas comprising all that properly belongs to one and the same subject, Ch, iv. 
ought to begin at ch. iv. 14, and to terminate with the end of ch. ν. where there is a 
transition from doctrine to exhortation, 

In regard to the course and method of argument, pursued through this leading 
portion of our epistle, (viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x. 18,) in which a comparison 
between the Aaronical priesthood and that of Christ is made, and where all that is 
connected with the office, and person, and duty of priests is also drawn into the 
comparison ; I have been able to find no satisfactory elucidation of it, in any com- 
mentator or critic whom I have perused. Afler attentive study of this whole passage, 
thea repented, it etenns to me that the method OF the ‘wiiter js:\cipelity δ ταν ον 
ligibly stated ; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in ch, iii. 1, by calling 
Christ the ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν,) by calling Jesus ἀρχιερέα μέγαν, and 
exhorting the Hebrews to hold fast the profession (ὁμολογίας) which they had made, 
ch. iv. 14, He again hints, very briefly, an encouragement to persevere, although 
subjected to trials and afflictions, because of the sympathy that the Saviour would 
feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs, exposed to trial and suffering, 
ch. iv. 15, 16, But.as he had already dwelt at large on this topic (ch. ii. 16—18,) 
he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between 
the Levitieal priesthood and that of Christ. 

(1.) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend 
and direct the concerns which men have with God, at ey ee 
and sacrifices before him, ch. v. 1. 

(2.) Every priest, being himself “compassed with infirmity," is prepared by his 
own experience to sympathize with others in like condition; and because of his own 
sins and imperfections, it becomes his duty to offer expiatory oti τἡ- .. 
as well as for them, ch. v. 2, 3. 

(3.) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; bs points i by vie 
direction, ch. v. 4. 

Tn making a comparison σαν aie 
regard to the points here stated, the apostle inverts the coder’ it! RE .. ᾿ 
brought forward, and shows : ~ 490 

(1.) That Christ was constituted high priest by Divine appointment, — ee 
proves in ver. 5, 6, by quotations from the second Psalm, and also from Ps. ex.4. Ὁ 

(2.) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz. the infirmity of the 
nature which Christ, our great high priest, possessed ; and which qualified him,ina 
peculiar manner, to sympathize with the infirmities of his people. He represents — 
Christ as having, during his incarnate state, uttered vehement supplications on account ὦ 
of his trials and distresses, and es experiencing, like other men, deliverance. from | 
them, ch. v. 7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Son of God, he 
acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 
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ch. v. 8. Thus was he fitted μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι; and having thus obeyed 


those who believe and obey him, ch. v. 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
writer has again, ver. 10, produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, i. e. a kingly priest, whose office is not of limited 
extent, or temporary duration. But having thus introduced a topic attended with dif- 
ficulty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the Scriptures and of the nature of 
Christianity, in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the apostle stops short in 

the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was addressing, 
with regard to the litle progress which they had made, in such knowledge as would 

, adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic in 
Seve cose n meee His reproof for their comparative igno- 


provement, Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in regard to 
| SG th es ith hee: etic wenden st ad tg 
ch, vi 9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which 
sy had before exhibited, ch. vi. 10. He then exhorts them to press forward iu their 
n course, ch, vi. 11; and assures them, that the promise and oath of God are 
at believers who persevere shall attain to salvation, ch. vi. 13—19 6 
3 digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly con~ 
cemed with the main object of the writer,) he proceeds to descant upon the topic of 
“hrist ΝΥΝ ὀδραα compared with that of Melchisedek, 
hich had been brought to view by the text of scripture cited in ch. v. 6, 10. 
( ΤΟΝ Ὁ do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an 
ne nt ee ee He was king of Salem, and priest of the most 
0 superiority was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe 
i Which ‘he bad taken, ch, vii. 1, 2. The same Melehisedek was not 
ym priests, (and therefore his office did not fall to him by the mere right of 
a cline of Gol) he emo gy se 
sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned in which his priesthood 
gan oe red; like Christ's priesthood, his is unlimited, ch. vii, 3. Abraham 
msel Ἢ as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchisedek; 
5. descended from him, did, as it were, acknowledge the same by 
ΠΝ ἐπ Scr, tt bie "thy ia he Soa 
τι. Besides, the Levitcal pret, who reosve ites, bold ther ofc cly 
ited duration ; while Melchisedek is a priest for an unlimited time, ch. vii. 8. 
( en fess Nw πασῶν Nish Kiri cca yt 
tisedek, εἰ h Abraham their progenitor, ch. vii. 9, 10. 
Thos m Sy foe th superiority of Melebisedek over the Levitia! priests, ‘The coo- 


yt 
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clusion, in this case, is left to be supplied by the reader's mind, after the manner in 
which Paul often writes. The reasoning is thus: “ Christ is a priest, after the order of 
Melchisedek ; Melchisedek is superior to the Aaronical priests; consequently, Christ, 
as a priest, is superior to them.” 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very natu- 
rally connected itself with the consideration of Christ's priesthood, as compared with 
that of Melchisedek. If, says, he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the 
purposes of atonement, and for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then, what 
necessity that the appomtment of another priest should be made, as is predicted in 
Ps, ex. 4, Heb. vii. 11. Now, another order of priesthood necessarily demands ἃ 
change of former institutions, ch. vii, 12; and that another order is necessary, follows 
from the fact, that Christ (the priest after the new order) was to spring from the tribe 
of Judah, ch. vii. 13. Still more evident must it be, that the order would be different, 
because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, ch, vii, 15—17. Cooenceetites 
old order of things gives place to a new and better one, ch. vii, 18, 19. 

Siaidaa,~the- steed pelea) Jo. appointed ly’ che- ον; ἐδ εν aaa aan 
Aaronical priests were not, ch.vii.20,21; consequently, we must suppose the new order 
of things to be superior, ch. vii. 22. This superiority appears specially in the fact, that 
the priesthood of Christ is perpetual, while that of the Levites was constantly changing 
by succession, ch. vii, 23, 24. Conisty: ὠμεφβοθολάν; συ αδιήμων, ΠΡ ΜΘ σα σον 
helper, to all who come unto God through him, ch. vii. 25. 

I a taal Oak Gaeta μνῶν, eoheaps ea dade 
subject introduced in ch. v. 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps, ex. 4, respecting the priest? 
hood of Christ. The amount of the argument is, that by the oath of God, Christ was 
appointed to his priesthood, while the Aaronical priests were appointed without such ἃ 
solemnity ; that the priesthood itself, being of the order of Melchisedek, i. 6, not by 
descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than that of Aaron, Christ 
must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The inference 
of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in 
order to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. “« abe 

Having thus completed what he had to say, respecting the comparison of Christ and 
Melchisedek as priests, (all of which is employed to the advantage of the eause whicly 
he is advocating) the writer resumes the topic which he had begun in ch. v. 7, 
that of Christ's sympathy with those “ who are compassed with infirmity.” — 
already suggested there, that Christ possessed all the common sympathies and inno=” 
cent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests, De ot ae 
uncertain, whether in all respects Jesus was “ perenne 
Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out 


account, ver. 27; 
Siccddets winuabedhaeahiibeesal aladons euubinea ie. τς 
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_ Having thus shown the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect to 
Γ the qualifications for sympathizing with erring men, the 
: the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ, as a 
Pit crf mri ul nd rings py 
werifice for them. 
iegi bars. ἐαι bpp ἀδᾳι (eupédauoy,) in respect to the mat- 
is the priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary, ch. 
τος τ τηρραμεμναεῦαας hornpcs ick me etme ed nce ᾿ 
for granted the trath of the sentiment there stated, he now draws the inference: 
ν Christ (being a priest) must also have an offering to present, οἷν, viii. 1—3,. 
uti ν earth, he could not bea priest ; for priests, whose office it is to 
hi mcheny ary sat ect divine appointment, 
ver. 4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance 
cone, ver. 5. Christ's ministry is as much superior to theirs, as the new 
» the old one, ver. 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old cove- 
ld be abolished, and the new one introduced in its stead, ver. 7—13. Of 
“¥ covenant must be superior ; and Christ, who ministers in the heavenly 
ten be Superior to those who serve merely in the earthly one. 
Next wer rel scm te miner an eg e be al eric, 
‘and the ends which could be accomplished by it. 
earth οὐ πφρακορερημ ιν αδδύς andtenieiaemsebdaal 
sils i 1—5. The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, ver. 6 ; 
he high pri st entered the inner one (where God dwelt) only once in each, 
1 the blood of the great atoning sacrifice, ver. 7. A permission 
SEEN ts patireard dhgwed thes eames te Cal δ ει 
ot was not yet disclosed, while the first dispensation lasted, ver. 8, In- 
these rites, with all their appurtenances, were merely a symbol of what was to 
unc αν τοι ρρῇ 9, 10. 
on th t band, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary 
| procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, ver. 11, 12. The 
ae pre by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more 
| purification, ver. 13; while the blood of Christ purifies the. 
srs the worshipper truly acceptable to God, ver. 14, 
Ge iba proitnory mci inde Uy ihe tet of Cle, Saul 
the sins of former ages ; so that all who are called of God to partake. 
hth gospel, wiain, through, his death, to a. beargsly inheritence, 


ea 


"s death here, in connexion with the assurance effected by it 
itan ce for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the 
βλυυν» ὑπό αἱ Ci, its tn atten bik or lily. 
te The Greek word διαϑύκη not only answers to ra, but also 
yan arran as is made by a man’s last will or testament, and is 
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it was Jos de, victorious, ver, 13; for one offering, once made by Jesus, is all-sufficient ; 
i are never to cease, ver. 14. To such an efficacy of Christ's offering, the 
iloly Spirit has testified in the Scriptures, by declaring, that under the new covenant 
in τς oe and iniquity no more remembered, ver. 15—17. Consequently, 
fring for sin needs not to be repeated, after pardon is actully obtained, ver, 


=." 
pi. ti ey baatalppebecdeig emegelltenehy timespan 

‘under the Levitical dispensation. This comparison in all its parts, 
es the greater portion of his epistle, viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x, 18. 
ds to exhortations, warnings, and various arguments drawn from differ- 
ον gers τὸ πόνον να χω a Sa gullMhcek Gesabatiy 
an faith, 


δ le is iit ini ot: ta 
τς τ Seared alae aerlinderemeoa If the charge of 
sr that he often stops short in his course of argument, in order to 
a he was addressing, against danger, and to expostulate with them, 
_thegtanere hve But this is the ultimate and highest 
vriter himself had in view. If he has practised digression, it is digres- 
4 gly to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrained nature 


5 πῶ ἧς 


~ at τς 


t fo an alleged want of connexion in the author's reasoning, the analysis 
ated is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of 
"seem s, indeed, to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been 
ΓΕ οὐλυδβα θῦμα σάν μα ϑόνη ΨΩΣ 
ig that there is ἃ connexion, which can be clearly and satisfactorily 
thro αἱ the whole, If I have succeeded in attempting to trace it, then 
μοι wl be ded ing i iw, with apt τὸ the relation that 
lahat celebrite 


: = eg. 


at 


4 n be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this 

rie o usr the ofc of Christ, or, rather, the virtue and efficacy of 
ediatio te the answer plainly is, A regard to the condition and 
i be no peat garth acai The Jews of that day 
d ice of high priest as the most honourable of all offices then sustained, 
1 dignity of this office were very great, in earlier times, under the 
ere se sey, the offices of king and high priest were 
tly un ceo ee This, of course, would tend to elevate the 
ἮΝ the Jews held the rank of high priest, When the Romans reduced 
t itary province, the civil power was transferred to the procurator sent 
ey scat yr nl ro τῷ 
as supe 2 judge of the land, and president of the Sanhedrim. 
ae i ebhcvanragran πεογεξηγας ρας <n: ting 

‘baliobal’ κρίνοι, ee On all 

2A 


re 
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these accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office, 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon 
for sin, and acceptance with God. How difficult it was to wean them from these 
views, even those of them who had embraced Christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. But this must necessarily 
be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and practised by 
them. ; 

There can be no doubt, that the unbelieving Jews would urge with all their power, 
upon the new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter had 
once possessed in common with them, with regard to this subject. It entered into 
the very essence of Judaism, that such views and feelings should be cherished; and 
this was a trait which distinguished the Jews, in a peculiar manner, from other 
nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to contend with such 
arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed impor. 
tance of the Jewish high-priesthood, however, was, after all, a thing which Jewish 
Christians must be brought τὸ renounce. How could they, educated as they bad 
been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this subject, the apostle presents a com- 
parison of this office in all its various respects, with the office of high priest, as sus- 
tained by Christ ; and he shows that, instead of giving up any thing, 
the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who 
offered ‘sacrifices that: effected a purification ‘only external, and OF’ mere! Θά ΝΣ 
efficacy, who officiated in a temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of 
something that was of a spiritual and more exalted nature—all this they would ex- 
change, by embracing and adhering to the Christian religion, for a high priest without 
sin, whose sacrifice “purged the conscience from dead works,” and had an “ ever. 
lasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of which 
the Jewish temple, with all its splendour and solemn pomp, was only a mere image, 
Could any thing, now, be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom he 
wrote, in their Christian profession, and to wean them from their old prejudices? 
Anta it allowtble, ast δα pone ‘ahold. ronson i: ὁ saeco hath Sa 
the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ? 

1 am aware that much has been said by recent commentators, on arguing sar” 
ἄνϑρωπον, or in a way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the com- 
parisons made in it, between things and persons, under the law and under the gospel, 
have been ranked with this class of reasoning or argument. For those whodo not 
acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, nor that any of its rites, sacrifices . 
or persons, were symbolical of anything belonging to Christianity, such a mode ¢ 
explanation may be necessary. eof Getic tos te cea 
epistle, that the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient Scriptures 
revealed a Messiah ; very little, if any, of arguing merely in the way of accommod: 
in our epistle, needs to be admitted. Does not the one hundred-an¢ 
call Christ a high priest? And did not'the Jews of Paul’s day adr 
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this Psalm hud respect to the Messiah? Undoubtedly they did. 
ais the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom he 
it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, 
to the exegesis of the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm? Of course, both 
tat Christ was to be a high priest, But how? Why? Not of the ordinary 
kind he did not descend from Aaron. Not to make an expiation which should 
peed but to make an expiation which should purge 
“ the conscience from dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of sin with 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 
ΟΝ ἴα not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew, that he need relinquish nothing of his regard 
a ig a PRR APSO τὴ ἐν νλρς 
snity, and that he has exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism, for 
ἶ re splendid one under Christianity, that Paul dwells so long on the virtues and 
ΟΣ εὐ ρουξ δ μόθαοαε No doubt, he had this object in his eye, as I 


Tie acces an-Sensi rahi the’ high print above Motes, be δα τοῖς 
they did not. It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that pecu- 
liar duty, which, of all others, made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the 
"lost men; because, as priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice, 
way the sins of the world, and makes him the propitiation for their 
entirely unable to explain the copiousness of our epistle on this point, 
at the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
16 apostle should dwell so long upon it. 
w of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the 
itual in a manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and 
‘to us, as ch. v—x. of the epistle to the Hebrews. As a key to the Old 
586. chapters deserve the most attentive and thorough study of all who 
erstand the Bible. As a statement and vindication of the great work of 
| Ἐδάνον σ᾿» λλλε mate ei μοὰ μα μο, Sy std neo 
Ἵν καὶ ὁ he scripture writings. As adapted to the wants and condition of those 
whom the apo: δ᾽ Ἐθισει, er, κα α coummeete rece of Atel aren Μὰ 
of powe | pe . and remonstrance. 


SS 
ed od raha Rtg hee λορτύρεῤ pen But it 
doubt wh eae ee a ee 
which should b medal In the apostle’s day, ἀρχιερεὺς 
0 δὲ Sak nated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
| iesthoor πο i it was applied also to his deputy (13D;) to those who 
; laine eS cra he Pa δὰ 
he head of each of the twenty-four classes of the priest- 
2a2 
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like us, was subjected to trial by suffering on account of the truth; 
he, like us, was solicited to sin, e, g. when Satan tempted him, and often 
when the Scribes and Pharisees tempted him. 

Ka? ὁμοιότητα, scil. ἡμῶν, i. e. who was tempted like us ; παραπλησίως 
ἡμῶν, says Theophylact; ὁμοίως ἡμῖν, Origen. This surely does not 
imply, that temptations had, in all respects, the same influence upon him 
as upon us; but only, that he was exposed to be attacked by them, in 
like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, ch. ii. 14,17; 
he was, therefore, susceptible of being excited by the power of tempta- 
tions, although he never yielded to them. So the writer : 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded, in any case, to their influence. He 
remained sinless. But why is this here asserted? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against any mistake, in respect to what the writer had 
just said. To show the Hebrews, that they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest, (compare ch. ii. 17, 18,) to 
help them, in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adhe- 
tence to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was 
himself subject to the like trials, in all respects. But when he had so 
said, as if fearing they might draw the conclusion, that in in some cases, 
at least, he was (like others) overcome by them, the author immediately 
adds, χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. It may be, that the expression implies an exhorta- 
tion thus, viz. “‘ Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow 
his example.” I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

Ver, 16. Let us, then, approach the throne of grace, μετὰ παῤῥησίας, 
with freedom of speech ; i.e. since we have such a sympathizing, com- 
passionate high priest, to offer our supplication to God, and to help us, 
εξ us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid that we 
need. “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Τῷ ϑρόνῳ τῆς χάριτος has reference 
to the mercy-seat, in the temple, on which God is represented as sitting 
‘enthroned. There he heard the supplications of his people, presented 
‘by the high priest; there he accepted their oblations; and from thence 

“he dispensed to them the blessings which they needed, Christians. may 
ee cn emtine by their high priest, and may 
» with confidence. 
ἔλεον, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that compassion 
towards Christians, in their afflictions and trials. 

εν βοήϑειαν, and find favour in respect to timely 
Rites Aces: vot differ καρ bere, ἄρα ἤν, except that it 
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Ver. 2. Μετριοπαϑεῖν dvvapevoc, one who can exercise gentleness or mo- 
deration. This classic or philosophic use of the word μετριοπαϑεῖν may be 
briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should be ἀπαϑὴςν, 
i.e. not subject to-passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, &c. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, averred, that a wise man should be 
μετριοσπαϑὴς, moderate in his affections, and not ἀπαϑὴς. The leading 
sense, then, of the word μετριοπαϑεῖν, is to be moderate in our feelings or 
passions. In our text, the connexion shows us, that this moderation 
or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest, τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ 
πλανωμένοις, toward those who were ignorant and erring. In other 
words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them with gentle- 
ness and moderation, with kindness, and not with severity. The com- 
parison of Christ as a priest, in ia itdetcatinne Ale 
ch, ν. 7—9, and ch, vii. 26—28. 

/"Ayroota: καὶ πλανωμένοις some have construed as a Hendiadys, en 
rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or, who offend 
through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high priest on 
earth was not limited merely to this class of offenders, much less is the 
elemency of our great high priest in the heavens so limited. ᾿Αγνοέω is 
repeatedly used by the LXX. as a translation of the Hebrew 12W, 12W, DUN, 
which signify, to err, to commit sin, to render one's self guilty. So Sirac. 
ch. ν. 18, in a great or little thing, μὴ ἀγνόει, sinnot. So Polyb. V. 11.5, 
πολεμεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοήσασι, to make war on those who have been faulty. 
But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, to retain the common 
sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be construed of voluntary 
etiminal ignorance; and, in such a case, πλανωμένοις designates those 
who commit offences in consequence of such ignorance. But I prefer 
the other rendering, which makes ἀγνοουσι cai πλανωμένοις to be an accu- 
mulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of various 
kinds. This comports better too with fact, either in relation to the office 


eee emmy somotnrgy ὀρ Watson aie 


“a 


| Ἐπεὶ καὶ . . « ἀσϑένειαν, since he himself is compassed wich υὐβοιὸν, 
i 6. ἢ ρου... τ προ by his weaknesses to 
the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
| Περίκειται, in the passive, is construed with an accusative 
_ ‘AaSéveca means here, moral infirmity, or weakness, not 

railty of the physical system. Sse eeercue ne 
snarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.” | 
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Sin; tales ~ prea llega he ee order or 
rank like that.of Melchised 

When in ver, 10, the writer repeats the quotation here sisi, alla 
ἀρχιερεῦς instead of ἱερεὺς, the word employed in his first quotation. 
The object of the quotation in ver. 6, is simply to prove, that the office 
of high priest was conferred on Christ by Divine appointment; comp. 
ver. 4, and 6. The particulars of the comparison, in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as a priest, ch. v. 7—9. and given vent to his feelings 
of concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various 
considerations, adapted to reprove, ch. v. 11—14; to warn, ch. vi. 
1—9; as well as to excite and animate them, ch. vi. 10O—20, 

In regard to κατὰ τὸν αἰῶνα, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. compare Luke 1, 33, with 1 Cor, xv. 
24—28. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer 
than his mediatorial reign; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his 
whole work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 
In respect to the application of Ps. cx, to the Messiah, see Matt. 
xxii. 41—45, certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered 
and treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 

_ The three following verses I take to be a comment on ch. v. 2; or, 
to express my meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ, as a priest, 
which the Jewish priests, who being themselves compassed with infirmity, 
were taught by experience μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις. 
Itis, however, only the infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are 
brought to view here. These Christ possessed in full, so that he could, 
like other priests, sympathize with those who are tempted, and tried by 
suffering. None of his disciples are tried more severely than he was. 
= writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks 
rder to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction 
hi 's priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting prac- 
te aig reproof, and exhortation, ch. v. 11,—vii.55; and in ch. 
resumes the consideration of the topic thus interrupted, and 

sha πον» infirmities, Christ was not to be compared 
_ Jewish priests; for he had none of them, Thus, while, 
fering and are septal, he was altogether superior ῳ them in 
al perfection of his own character. He needed no sin-offering 
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sense of the word is to be preferred, in our verse, viz. fear, or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew RTD, Εἰσακούω and éraxotw’ are frequently 
employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb my: 
and #12Y very often means, to answer a prayer or request. To answer 
a request for deliverance, is fo deliver or save from. This sense the verb 
MY sometimes has; e. g. Ps. xxii. 22, from the horns of the wild bull 
‘WV, deliver me, (the preceding parallelism has ‘}YWW1 save me ;) 
Joby Séxxv.'22) from the pride of the wicked 73% 89, he [God] will 
not deliver, So Ps, cxviii. 5 et al. We may render RPA eI Ie 
was delivered. Still, this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as he 
was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 
from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or, his entreaties were 
listened to in respect to that which he dreaded. ‘Ard, like the Hebrew 
|, 8. sometimes employed in the sense of, quod attinet ad, so that it 
Sy Meaithe genctal meaning of wepi; e.g. in Acts xvii. 2. See 
Schleusner Lex. ἀπὸ, No. 18, Gesen. Heb. Lex. J No. 4. If εἰσακουσ- 
Stic be translated (as the Hebrew my in some cases should be ren- 
dered,) was delivered, then the usual sense of ἀπὸ is perfectly appro- 
priate; and, on this account, I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus ΧΙ. 

ΟΜ τ. 8. Καίπερ ὧν vide .... ὑπακοὴν, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering ; i. e. although he was God's only and well- 
beloved Son, a personage of such exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings; or, he was subjected to 
learn experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. So 
Linterpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I cannot 
ee st of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did not 

mderstand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, before 
red ; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the way 
dience rendered by suffering as well as by action. Such is the 

t in ch. ii. 10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks, in 
7, quoted from Ps. xl. 8, 9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 
obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the 
ed to be the special ground of Christ's exaltation to the 
f the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altoge- 
posit to the apostle’s design ; which was, fully to impress on the 

68 sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, and 
58 RRR inion were under sufferings and trials ; com- 
17, 18 τ iv. 15, 16. The same is implied in ch, v. 1, 2, 
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Ver. 9. Kai τελειωϑεὶς .... αἰωνίου, then, when exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation (he procured salvation] for all 
those who obey him. For reXewSeic, see on ch. ii. 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here ; and where Christ, who is here said to be aircog σωτη- 
ρίας, is called τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας, which has the same meaning. 
As to ch. ii. 10, the whole of the preceding context there, is oceupied 
with showing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and to this state 
of exaltation τελειωθεὶς undoubtedly refers here. There is also conveyed, 
by ver. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand in an intimate 
and necessary connexion with his exaltation to the kingly office, so that 
he is a kingly priest, as Melchisedek also was. There is evidently no 
necessity, however, of including ver. 7—9 in parenthesis, as many com- 
mentators have done; nor of regarding them as an interruption of the 
apostle’s discourse. The fact is, as we have seen in the illustration 
above, that a new topic or head is introduced by them, which is broken 
off in the manner of Paul, in ch. v. 11, and resumed in ch. vii. 26. 

Ver, 10. Προσαγορευϑεὶς .. .. Μελχιζεδὲκ, being called by God, [aa ! 
was saying,] a high priest, after the order of Melchisedek., 
means, fo name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. The meaning is, 
that Christ is greeted, or saluted, by the name or appellation, ἀρχιερεῦς, 
WD. In the Septuagint, Ps. εἶχ. 4, [ex. 4,] and above, in ver. 6, it 
is ἱερεὺς. But the Hebrew JD means either ἀρχιερεὺς, or ἱερεὺς ; see 
Lev. iv. 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the original, in 
Ps. ex. 4, by either Greek word, as he has done, 

Having thus introduced the subject of Christ's exaltation as priest, the 
nature of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Chris 
priesthood with that of Melchisedek, occasions the writer to stop shor 
in order to comment on this, and also to give witerauay, int ὁ fin ! 
place, to his emotions of concern for those whom he add: . Th 
difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to diseuss, are 
in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious k 
in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in on 
to reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian 
ledge, as well as to guard them against objecting to he 
to advance. 

Ver. 11. Περὶ οὗ πολὺς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος «+ + λέγειν, ing wh 
have much to say. Go σείων ἐπ Panic. «υλὰς Av ata pel Adee 
Dionys. Harlicar, 1. 23, περὶ ὧν πολὺς ἂν εἴη λόγος. , 

Καὶ δυσερμήνευτος, and difficult of explanation, from δὺς and ἕρμ 


— 
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Critics frequently couple the word λέγειν» which follows, with δυσερμή- 
vevroc; but the example above, from Lysias, shows that it should be 
associated with the former clause of the verse. The grammatical con- 
struction, or arrangement, 1 take to be this: epi οὗ [τὸ] λέγειν, πολὺς 
ἡμῖν, [ein] ὁ λόγος ; the infinitive λέγειν being used as a noun in the 
nominative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common 


Ἐπεὶ νωϑροὶ γεγόνατε ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, since ye are dull of apprehension, 
or, slow in understanding. Ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, lit. in hearing. But ἀκούω, to 
hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew YIU. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design 

those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a 
See Pererens in Chtiation knowledge. 

Ver. 12. Καὶ yap ὀφείλοντες . « .. χρόνον, for when ye PS FY Ps 
capable of teaching, as ie respects the length of time, viz. since ye made 
4 profemsion of the Christian religion. The writer, doubtless, does not 
, that the whole church whom he addressed should actually 
; but that they ought to have made advances enough in the 
of spiritual subjects, to be able to teach in them; or, in other 
ight to have made very considerable acquisitions in religious 

, considering the length of time that had elapsed since they 
Professed to be Christians. Διὰ, after, so before words signifying time ; 
-ἰὰς ώνη 61. Mark xiv. 58; ii. 1. Acts xxiv, 17. Gal. ii, 1. 

ρείαν tere. . . » τοῦ Θεοῦ, ye have need that one should 
ch you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. Στοιχεῖα, ele- 


is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. 1, The 
essed by the phrase, very rudiments or jirst elements, ele- 
rima. Τῶν λογίων τοῦ Θεοῦ, I should refer particularly to those 
the Old Testament, which have a respect to the Christian 
on, and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in ch. vi. 1—3, 

ge eee ιν mena She πυέδοιοι ef Christian doctrine 
ate sense. Aoylwy Θεοῦ then must mean here, doctrines or 
comn obi on: of God, viz. which God has revealed under the gospel, 
i. δ. div octrine or doctrines of divine original. 
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ee ρρρπρφηφλμμμηῷ ‘16; Jonah iv. 11, It is applied, 
to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
| respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 

δὲ πες er nt ane om the mt ὡς 
yet τέλειοι in such a sense as to be able to discern 
ce between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false, in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding 
them, From this state, it was their duty speedily to 


extricate themselves; as the writer proceeds to exhort them to do. 


(Comey - 9 

Ν᾽ 4 — = 

ΣΝ . CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 1. Διὸ ἀφέντες «... φερώμεϑα, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
- ud Christian doctrine, let us proceed to a more advanced state 
fehinowledee] Al ἐνὶ eguigeriqualienstag: ev. I understand 


of the apostle thus : ‘* Wherefore, i. 6, since γέλειοε only 
ngs slid fod viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christi- 
nity, a | snc yar yet but ima aliough y ought be adoaced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard Rune Sep ers Eo is 
e Christian religion, ch. v. 12—14; διὸ, therefore, it 
Bien is. in sie‘ immaturity, this νηπιότητα, and 
er ψοθμαρώνμ The reasoning is plain, 
derstood, and the connexion palpable, The word ἀφέντες 
ofthe siguicaton given to it by this method of interpreta- 
se among other things, relinguo, abeo, discedo, 
3 Ge. and is frequently applied to quitting a thing, for 
if ; to some different place, or of engaging in a different 
tie es. Matt. iv. 20, 22; v. 24; xviii, 12; xix. 27; John 
‘he ig here, 1 take to be this, ‘ Quitting the mere initial 
ἜΗΝ Mitac. feeward σ᾽ κ᾽ muasierie’ plese, 22s insernaalion 
τὸ δε Pare a MaTAnCOn Os NUDE eee 
y instruction in the principles of Christianity,” 
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+ moulded by them at their will, have well understood the principle to 
hich 1 have alluded. 
‘The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this: 
against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
παν axa recovery exceedingly difficult, or impossible.” I 
imnot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
ise before us, or the subsequent context. 
Pepwpera, the middle voice of φέρω, of signifies to go, to come, to 
avel, to move in any manner, or in any direction. Here φερώμεϑα 
pear toipevance, to go forward. 
"οὖ πάλιν ϑεμέλιον καταβαλλόμενοι μετανυίας, not again laying the 
with respect to repentance ; not again commencing, (as we 
ce have done,) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. the 
st of repentance, &c. Meravolac here means the subject or doc- 
of μετάνοια, see ver. 2. The genitive βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, desig- 
this case, the relation signified by in respect to; which is a 
use of the genitive; see Buttmann’s Grammar, § 119. 6, I. 
‘is plain, that the writer does not here speak of repentance as an act, 
Eesecrne or subject of consideration; and so of the other sub- 
— in the sequel, That repentance was inculcated as an 
fial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen by consulting the 
μὴν : Fiaalaicee, Matt. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. Acts ii. 38, xvii. 30, and 
 ecenachenmpan 
av ἔργων, from deadly works, i. 6. in respect to works which 
Ὁ death, misery, or condemnation. Compare ch. ix. 14, and τοῦ 
: yin ch. i ii. 14. Or νεκρὸς may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
eee 24- Rom. vi. 13; ch. xi. 15. Rev. ii. 1. It 
ant which of these senses is adopted. The one implies 


ἐπὶ Θεὸν, faith in God, or, in respect to him. That this 
principle of Christianity, is evident from the nature of 
ιν ἂν well 8 from Mark xi. 22. John xiv. 1. Heb. xi. δ, and 
poenleg New Testament. Here, however, by faith 
» be understood, faith in the declarations which God has 
yen respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world. Compare 


διδαχῆς. the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
ad by the writer; and I regard it as implied before the 
sie und πίστεως. Some interpreters, however, point the 
2 8B 
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xxii. 31; Acts iv. 2. A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews, of the apostle’s time, were divided in their 
opinion respecting it, Hence, it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accounta- 
bility is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion, 

Kai κρίματος alwviov, and of a judgment, the consequences of which 
are eternal, In such a sense is λύτρωσις said to be αἰωνία, in ch. ix. 12; 
and διαϑήκη to be αἰωνία in ch. xiii. 20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It is 
the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and reward 
at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. These 
doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men were to 
be instructed in the elements of Christianity. Sée Acts xvii. 31; x. 42. 
Rom. ii. 16. Matt. xxv. 31, seq. In regard to the eternal consequences 
of judgment, see Matt. xxv. 46. John v. 29. Dan. xii. 2. 2 Thess, i. 9. 
Matt. xviii. 8. Mark ix. 45. 48. 

Ver. 3. Kai τοῦτο... .. ὁ Θεὸς, and this will we do, if God permit; 
i.e. we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on, ἐπὶ τελειότητα, should 
Ged be pleased to spare our lives, and afford us continued opportunity 
ofso doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses the 
first person plural (κοίνωσις) is worthy of remark. It gives a more 
lelieate cast to his reproofs, and to his comminations. 

Ver. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον yap, for it is impossible, i. e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede; for it is 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize, should be recovered 
from their lapse; as the sequel avers. But does ἀδύνατον here imply 
wWsolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, Storr and 
nany other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they appeal to 
Mark x. 25, 27, and to the parallel passages in the other evangelists. But 
his appeal is not satisfactory. In Matt. xix. 23, seq.; Mark x, 23, seq.; 
ind Luke xviii. 24, seq., (all relating to the same occurrence,) Jesus is 
‘epresented as saying, “ πῶς δυσκόλως, shall a rich man enter into the 
tingdom of God!” He then adds, “ It is easier for a camel to go 
hhrough the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
jom of God!” His disciples are astonished at this, and ask, “ How is 
that any ove [any rich man] can be saved?” τὶς dpa δύναται 
28 
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σωϑῆναι; Jesus replies, “ With men this is ἀδύνατον ἢ but with God all 
things are dvvara.” Surely he does not mean merely, that this is very 
difficult with men, but, that it is beyond their power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, are 
not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e.g. Acts xiv. 8. 
Rom. viii. 3; xv. 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But, if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain, that ἀδύνατον will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi, 18; x. 4; xi. 6; 
all clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found in the New 
Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the 
interpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shown, that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loguendi in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. x. 26—31, would destroy all appearance of probability 
that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there “‘ remains no more 
sacrifice for sin,” (Heb, x. 26,) for those who have apostatized, then is 
there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb, x. 28—3!. 
Moreover, to say merely, that it is very difficult to recover the lapsed 
Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at variance 
with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that awaits 
them, in ver. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
ἀδύνατον cannot be admitted. 

Τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, those who have been once enlightened, i. e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So gwrifw, in John i. 9. 
Eph. iii. 9. Heb, x. 32. In all the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply, as to 
the principles of the Christian religion, 

Γευσαμένους re τῆς δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift. Ψευσαμένους, tasted, does not mean, extremis labiis leviter 
degustare, merely to sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, 50 | 
88 just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means, the full enjoy- — 
ment, perception, or experience of a thing. When the eee 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add χείλε | 
phrase; e. g. “ΒΟΥ S10 ἀδαιοῖνει, οἱ pt sever ἴκροις Ὑ 
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the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philosophy, but . . . feasted 
upon it, Philo. Lib. 1, de Monarchia, p. 816. So Chrysostom, ἄκροις 
τοῖς χείλεσιν yevoarSa, Hom. on Johan. v. 19. But when a full 
experience or perception of any thing is meant, γεύομαι is used simply ; 
δ. g. ot γενσάμενοι τῆς ἀρετῆς, Philo de Abraham, Oper, I. p, 14. So 
τοῦ &Savdrov γνώσεως γεύσασϑαι, Clem, Rom. 1. 38. 

In the New Testament, Savdrov yeierSa is, to experience death ; e. g. 
Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1, Luke ix, 27. John viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. 
Compare also Luke xiv. 24. 1 Pet. ii. 3. So Herod. VI. 5, γεύεσϑαι 
ἐλευθερίας, to experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar. Nem, Od. V. 
596, πόνων γεύεσθαι, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, ἄλλων re 
μόχϑων μυρίων ἐγευσάμην, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So 
the Hebrew DYD Prov. xxxi. 18. Ps. xxxiv. 9, 

But what is the heavenly gift, which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced ? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv. 10, But it is doubtful 
whether δωρεὰν here means Christ. It is more probable, that it means 
benefictum, i. e. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman, to converse with the 

“Others have represented δωρεὰν as being the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity ; and 
they have compared the phrase here with πνεῦμα ἅγιον in Acts viii. 19, 
which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in ch. viii. 20, is 
called τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ Θεοῦ, But the objection to this is, that the sequel 
of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not 
twice, 

For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes δωρεὰς 
ἐπουρανίον the same here as κλήσεως ἐπουρανίον in ch. iii. 1, ie. the 
proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is then plain 
and facile: (1.) They had been instructed in the elementary doctrines 

nity, φωτισϑέντας. (2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or 

benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i. e. the means of 

ae the gospel afforded ; and this is truly δωρεὰ ἐπουρανιὸς. 1 
‘much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the others. 

i μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος ἁγίου, and have been made partakers 

he Holy Spirit. 1 understand this of the extraordinary gifts and 

ces of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and which 

fen bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. See 
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above, on ἐπιϑέσεως re χειρῶν, in ver 2, TevySévrag is a more unusual 
word, in such a connexion as the present, than γενομένους ; but still, 
there are sufficient examples to show, that occasional custom sanctions 
the use of it in such cases as the present. 

Ver 5. Kai καλὸν γευσαμένους Θεοῦ ῥῆμα, and have tasted the good 
word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Γευσαμένους 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative ; both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates, 

Καλὸν .. . . Θεοῦ ῥῆμα, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So IW 737 
means, in Jer, xxix. 10; xxxiii. 14; also in Joshua xxi. 45; xxiii. 14, 15, 
in which last verse it is opposed to Y) 21, promise of evil, commina- 
tion. Καλὸν ῥῆμα means, the word which respects good, i.e. the pro- 
mise of blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, ἐπαγγελίαν Θεοῦ 
ἐν Χριστῷ, 2 Cor, i. 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if ῥῆμα be here construed as indicating merely εὐαγγέλιον, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας. 

Δυνάμεις re μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, and the miracles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. The sense here given to δυνάμεις is frequently in the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20,21,23; xiii. 58. Mark vi, 5. Luke x. 13. 
Acts ii. 22, al. I apprehend that the writer refers here to those extra- 
ordinary, miraculous occurrences, which took place in confirmation of 
Christianity; viz. such as are adverted to in ch. ii. 4. The phrase, 
δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, differs from the preceding perdyove . . . « 
πνεύματος ἁγίου, in this respect, viz. that the latter relates to the special 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, bestowed in general upon the primitive 
disciples; while the former refers particularly to miracles of the highest 
order, which afforded peculiar proof that Christianity was a divine 
religion, and which are appealed to as such in ch. ii.4. In regard to 
μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, see On οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, in ch. ii. 5, 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1.) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3,) They had experienced, in general, various 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. (4.) They had cherished the 
hopes which the promises of the gospel inspire. (5.) They had witnessed, 
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(and perhaps he means to say, that some of them had experienced,) those 
special miraculous powers, by which the gospel was fully shown to be a 
religion from God; compare ch, ii. 4. Thus they had the fullest evidence, 
internal and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion, Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there remained no 
hope of their recovery. 

Ver. 6. Kai παραπεσύντας, and have fallen away, have made defection 
from, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; παραπίπτω governing the genitive. The connexion 
stands thus, ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας . . . . yevoapévove re 

. + καὶ -yeynSévrac.... καὶ yevoapévove .... καὶ παραπεσόντας. In 
compound verbs, rapa is often taken to denote deterioration; e. g. 
παραφρωνεῖν, desipere ; παραλογίζεσϑαι, male ratiocinari; παραρυϑμίζειν, 
deformare; 80 παραπίπτειν, deficere ab, The falling away or defection, 
which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and a return to 
Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of active enmity 
and hostility to the Christian religion. 

Πάλιν dvacawifew ele μετάνοιαν, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Πάλιν belongs to ἀνακαινέζειν, not only by common usage in respect to 
the position of the adverb when placed immediately before the verb 
which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. The writer does not 
mean to say, ‘* Those who have a second time fallen away; but, that 
those who fall away cannot be again, or a second time, brought to repent- 
ance. Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, take ἀνακαινέζειν here in 
the passive sense, as equivalent to avaxawifeoSa:; and construe it, in 
eonnexion with what precedes, in this manner ; “‘ It is impossible for those 
who have been once instructed, &c. to be renewed to repentance.” The 
simple grammatical construction of ἀνακαινίζειν, as it now stands in the 
active voice, is thus; “ It is impossible again ¢o renew by repentance 
those who have been once instructed,” &c. If the latter method of con- 
strucing the sentence be adopted, who is the subject of the verb ἀνακαι- 
vifaw? i.e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation? Is it 
God, i. 6. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Brettschneider (Lex.) 
understands the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian 
teachers are the agents to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it inde- 
finitely, “ Man kann unméglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly 
produce another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this 
case, I should prefer understanding ἀνακαινέζειν in an impersonal sense, 
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and rendering it in English by our passive verb: since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See Heb. Gram. § 190. 2. note 1, 2. 

There is stil] another construction which may be made of the passage, 
and which is a very common Greek one; viz. πάλιν ἀνακαινέξζειν τοὺς ἅπαξ 
φωτισϑέντας ....xal παραπεσόντας, ἀδύνατον, to renew, or, the renewal 
of, persons once instructed , . . . and who have apostatized, is impossible, 
In this case, the infinitive ἀνακαινέζειν is used as a noun, and makes the 
subject of the proposition. This would afford the same sense as that 
which was last suggested above. 

Eig μετάνοιαν, by repentance; so Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others, 
Eic, with the accusative, often signifies the instrument or means, If it 
be construed otherwise, (as in the version which I have made,) the sense 
will be “ To renew them, so that they will repent.” See Excursus XII. 

᾿Ανασταυροῦντας ἑαυτοῖς τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes ἀνασταυροῦντας as 
meaning πάλιν σταυροῦντας ; and so our English translators, and many 
others. But this is not conformable to common Greek usage. “Ava, in 
composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, if, indeed, it pro- 
duces any effect upon its signification; for oftentimes it does not, 6, g. 
ἀναζητεῖν, ἀνακρίνειν, ἀναϑεωρεῖν, ἀναπληρόειν, ὅο. That the word in 
question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the nature of the case. 
Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, fo 
treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But what does ἑαυτοῖς mean? It is susceptible of two interpretations. 
(1.) As dativus incommodi, i.e. to their own hurt, shame, §c. So Storr. 
See Winer’s New. Test. Gram. § 24.2. 6. (2.) It may be constructed 
as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; e. g. 
WT, go for thyself, i.e. go; 19 D3, he has fled for himself, i. 6. he 
has fled; Heb. Gram, § 210. 3. incline to the latter mode of expla- 
nation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘‘ Crucifying, so far as they are 
concerned,” or, “‘ Themselves being concerned in the transaction of 
crucifying.” 

Kai παραδειγματίξοντας, and exposed him to public shame ; compare 
Matt. i, 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and, of 
course, that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by umbe- 
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lievers with scorn and contumely, Every one knows, that an apostate 
from a good cause gives new occasion, by the act of apostacy, for the 
enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts against it. 
In this sense, apostates expose the Saviour to public infamy, when they 
renounce all regard for him, and join with those who view him as an 
impostor and a malefactor. 

The two participles, ἀναταυροῦντας .... καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας, I 
regard, as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: τοὺς 
ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας .... καὶ παρμαπεσόνταις .... ἀναταυροῦντας .... καὶ 
παραδειγματίζοντας ; the two latter words being in apposition with the 
preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving intensity to the 
whole description. On this account, καὶ is omitted before ἀγαταυροῦντας. 

Ver. 7. Τῇ yap .... ὑετὸν, now the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that frequently comes upon it. Τῇ is used for land cultivated or uncul- 
tivated. Here it designates the former, as is evident from the sequel of 
the sentence. The image of the earth being thirsty, and drinking in 
the showers, is common in many languages, 

Καὶ τίκτουσα βοτάνην, and produceth fruits. Tixrovea is often 
applied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Βοτγάνην, like 
the Hebrew JWY, means, any hind of grain, any produce of vegetation, 
which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. By 
classic usage, βοτάνη means, herbage, or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn, 

“EvSerov ἐκείνοις di due γεωργεῖται, useful to those on account of whom 
it is cultivated. “EvSerov means, in its primary sense, well situated, 
well located ; e. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, &c. 
Useful, appropriate, &c. are secondary meanings, which the word 
frequently has. Ai vic, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of διὰ with the accusative, all will acknowledge; and as the 
sense demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better 
to retain it, than to translate by whom. 

Μεγαλαμβάνει εὐλογίας ἀπὸ τυῦ Θεοῦ, literally, receiveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it, that the earth is, when 
thus. fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its 
Creator ? Or, does it mean, “ The earth which thus produces useful 
fruits, is rendered still more fruitful by Divine beneficence?” The latter 

eems better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E.g. when Jacob 
Isaac, clad in Esau's perfumed garments, Isaac says, The 

y son, ts like the odour of a field which God has blessed, 
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i.e. of a fruitful field, with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary 
the curse of the earth, in Gen. iii. 17, is explained in ver. 18, by adding, 
“ὁ Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark xi. 14, 
our Saviour says of the barren fig-tree, ‘‘ Let no one ever henceforth eat 
any fruit of thee ;"” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, “ Lo! the 
fig-tree which thou didst curse,’ Mark xi. 21. In 2 Cor. ix. 6, Paul 
says, ‘* He who soweth, ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις, bountifully, shall reap, ἐπ᾿ ebAoylacc, 
bountifully.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be 
explained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. But, 
although most commentators of note have adopted such an interpre- 
tation, I hesitate to receive it; and this, because the metaphor thus 
explained does not seem well adapted to the object for which it is used. 
The image of the fruitful earth is designed to signify, “‘ Christians who 
bring forth fruits under divine cultivation.” Supposing, then, that such 
Christians are here designated, (as plainly is the case,) does the writer 
mean merely to say, in addition, that they will be rendered still more 
fruitful in good works? Or does he mean to say, that when they thrive 
under the cultivation which they enjoy, they will obtain divine approba- 
tion and complacency? I incline to the latter interpretation, as tending 
more directly to exhibit the object which the apostle has in view. 
Moreover, the antithesis, in ver. 8, presents the image of displeasure, 
of punishment. Consequently, the image of complacency, of reward, is 
presented in ver. 7. I should, then, rather interpret the phrase, receiveth 
blessings from God, as referring to the complacency or approbation with 
which God regards the fruitful earth, The sense is similar to that in 
which he is said, in Gen. i., to have regarded all the works of his hands, 
and considered them as good. The increased fruitfulness of the earth 
would, indeed, be the consequence of the divine blessing; and may, by 
metonymy, be taken for the blessing itself, But the other method of 
exegesis seems more simple. I might say, perhaps, that it is rendered 
almost certain by ver. 8, where the earth, which brings forth thorns and 
thistles, is considered merely as κατάρας ἐγγὺς, nigh to a curse, i. 6, in 
danger of one. Yet, if commentators have rightly construed, εὐλογίας, 
in ver. 7, as meaning fruitfulness, then κατάρα, in ver. 8, must mean 
barrenness, But the land is already barren, which produces only thorns 
and briars ; consequently it is not merely nigh to barrenness as pin 
come. As then the antithesis of εὐλογίας (viz. κατάρα) does not mean 
barrenness, 80 εὐλογίας does not mean fruitfulness. an 
Ver, 8. ᾿Εκφέρουσα δὲ [sc. ἡ γῆ] «+++ ἐγγὺς, but the earth, 1 
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bringeth forth thorns and briars, is useless, and near to utter rejection, 
which will end in burning. Κατάρα, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema 
atque dirissima devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but 
thorns and briars, is not only useless to the owners, but is given up or 
devoted by them to be overrun with fire, and to have all its worthless 
productions consumed. The explanation of this phrase in our lexicons, 
and in most of the commentaries, seems to me plainly incongruous, as I 
have just hinted above. Is not the earth which produces nothing but 
thorns and briars, already barren? How then can this earth be merely 
κατάρας ἐγγὺς, i. 6. (as they explain it) only near to barrenness? The 
method of interpretation above proposed, avoids this incongruity, and 
adopts a more easy and natural explanation. Such earth is (1.) Use- 
less, ἀδόκιμος, deserving reprobation. (2.) An object of execration, or 
nigh to be given up to the flames, which at last will consume all its 
worthless productions ; i. e. when the owner of such barren ground has 
made the experiment long enough to see what its qualities are, (ἐδοκί- 
pace,) and finds it to be barren, then he considers it as ἀδόκιμος, proved 
to be worthless after trial, to be condemned, and determines speedily 
to abandon it (κατάρας ἐγγὺς.) and to subject it to the fames. Ἧς τὸ 
τέλος εἷς καῦσιν, which [κατάρα] will end in [will be accomplished or 
completed by] burning. Ἑὶς καῦσιν is a Hebraism, corresponding to the 
use of the infinitive nominascens, with the prefix 7 >, Heb. Gram. sec. 

200, 3. So Isa. xliv. 15, YI? -.---- mm, LEX. ἵνα Poses ἐξ nat 
ow and it shall be burned. This mode of interpretation represents the 
éxecration of barren land, (xardpa,) as ending in καῦσις ; which agrees 
with fact. 

Others refer ἧς to γῆ, i. 6. the end of which land is burning. But I 
prefer the grammatical antecedent, κατάρα. 

Thus construed, the whole affords a very striking image of the condition 
of the Hebrews, “ You,” the writer says, “‘ are enjoying abundant 
means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner worthy of 
such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey the 
oi and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, then 

805 exposed to final rejection and endless punishment, The doom 

ll apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous.” 
jut les what he had now said might wear the appearance of too much 
'y, and seem to imply a great degree of distrust, or want of confi- 
I respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds to 
at is the real state of his feelings towards them, and that he 
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has, out of affection for them, and solicitude for their highest welfare, 
so plairly and fully set before them the danger to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 9. Πεπείσμεθα δὲ. . . λαλοῦμεν, but we confidently hope for 
better things respecting you, beloved, even those connected with sal- 
vation, although we thus speak. Kpeirrova [i. 6. πράγματα I under- 
stand as referring to what had just been said, in which the conduet and 
the doom of apostates had been represented. Πεπείσμεθα xpeirrova 
then means, ‘I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the con- 
duct, nor undergo the doom, of apostates, whose end is εἷς καῦσιν," 

"Exépeva σωτηρίας, literally, near to, conjoined with, salvation, The 
form of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with 
the preceding κατάρας ἐγγὺς ; i. 6. as apostates are κατάρας eyyvec, 50 
those who persevere in maintaining the true religion are ἐχόμενοι σωτη- 
piac; i.e. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from 
trials, and their season of reward is certain, and will not be long pro- 
tracted. To refer σωτηρίας here merely to the temporal safety of be- 
lieving Hebrews, seems to me very foreign to the object of the writer; 
although some critics of note have done this. 

Ver. 10, Οὐ γὰρ ἄδικος ὁ Θεὸς, for God is not unkind, or, God is 
kind. The apposite of ἄδικος, is δίκαιος, which, among other meanings, 
not unfrequently bears that of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful ; 
see Matt. i. 19, John xvii. 25. 1 John i. 9. So in Hebrew, pS 
and ΠΡῚΝ often mean, kind, kindness, merciful, mercy, &e. *Atwu 
therefore, may mean unkind, unmerciful, &c.; and this sense of the 
word is most appropriate to the passage. 

Τοῦ ἔ ἔνγον ὑμῶν, καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης. Many codices, and most editions, 
read τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ κόπον τῆς ἀγάπης. But Griesbach, Knapp, 
and Tittmann, omit τοῦ κόπον; which, however, is defended and re- 
ceived by many critics of good reputation. "Ἔργον and κύπος are not 
unfrequently joined by the sacred writers ; e.g. 1 Thess. i. 3. Rev ii, 2. 
xiv, 13, But the weight of authority appears fo be against the genuine- 
ness of κόπου here, 

Instead of putting a comma after ὑμῶν, we may point the phrase 
thus, τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης : regarding τῆς ἀγάπης as sustain- 
ing the place of an adjective in respect to ἔργον. Such constructions 
are very common in the sacred writings, i. e. Hendiadys. The transla- 
tion would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more agree- 
able) your labour and benevolence, which ye have exhibited. But, on 
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the whole, I rather prefer making ἔργον refer to the efforts which the 
Hebrew Christians had made, and ἀγάπη to the state of mind toward 
God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Eic τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward him, i. 6. toward God, or toward Christ- 
So ὄνομα is often used for person; e.g. Matt. vi.9. John xvii. 26. 
Acts x. 43. John xx. 31. Acts iv. 10. So DW name in Hebrew, Exod. 
xxiii. 21. 1 Kings viii. 29; ili. 2, Ps, xx. 1, et. al. sepe. 

Διακονήσαντες . . . διακονοῦντες, having performed hind offices to 
Christians, and in still performing them. Διακονέω signifies, not 
merely to supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid, and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness, 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ‘A-yiore, 
Christians, i.e. those who were consecrated to God, or to Christ; 
compare ch. iii. 1. 

Ver. 11. Τὴν αὐτῆν ἐνδείκνυσϑαι σπουδὴν. . . τέλους, may exhibit 
the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of hope even to 
the end, i.e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state ; 
compare ch, iii, 6. Σπουδὴν, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, 
sedulity. The meaning is, “1 wish you to continue active and benevo- 
lent efforts, such as you have already made, even to the end of your 
Christian course, so as to acquire, or to preserve, the full assurance of 
Christian hope. Πληροφορία and πληροφορέω are New Testament and 
ecclesiastical words, not employed by the classics, Πληροφυρία is a 
full burden or lading. If applied to a fruit tree, it would designate 
the fulness or large burden of the fruit; applied to the lading of a 
vessel, it would denote the fulness of the cargo, Phavorinns explains 
πληροφόρησον by πλήρωσον : and, in like manner, πληροφορίαν here does 
not appear to differ from πλήρωμα οΥ πλήρωσιν. The meaning of the 
writer is, ‘I desire that your diligence in good works should be per- 
severed in, so that you may continue to cherish a full or confident hope, 
viz. of salvation even to the end of life.” In this way, they would be 
most effectually guarded against apostacy ; for he who, on true grounds, 
cherishes the hope, which the Christian religion encourages, of future 
glory and reward, will hardly be tempted to abandon his religion, and 
exchange it for another. 

| Ver. 12. “ἵνα μὴ νωϑροὶ γένησϑε, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in 
: charge of your Christian duties. Νωθροὶ, tardi, segnes, is ap- 
ar to body or mind, to external actions or internal concep- 
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Μιμηταὶ δὲ τῶν διὰ πίστεως... ἐπαγγελίας, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered on the posses- 
sion of promised blessings, i, e. who, after continued belief {πέτεως) 
in the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (μακροθυμέας) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at 
last realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Πίστις 
means here, belief in the reality of proffered future blessedness, (see 
Heb. xi, 1, 2, seq. ;) and μακροθυμία the patient waiting for it, amid all 
the troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the two 
words πίστεως and μακροθυμίας, and render them patient faith. 1 
prefer the other method of explanation, as communicating a fuller 
meaning of the apostle’s words, 

Κληρονυμούντων rac ἐπάγγελίας. KAnpovopéw, to acquire, to obtain 
possession of, see on ch.i. 4, ᾿Ἐπαγγελίας in the plural, in order to 
indicate promises of various kinds, both in respect to temporal and 
spiritual good, the proffered blessings which the ancient worthies did 
at last enjoy. 

How directly it was to the writer's purpose, to exhort the Hebrews 
to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future blessings proffered 
by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any illustration. Such 
a course would be directly opposite to that abandonment of faith and 
discouragement of mind, which led directly to apostacy. 

Ver. 13. Tg yap ᾿Αβραὰμ . . . Θεὸς, when, for example God had 
made a promise to Abraham. Yap, introduced in such a connexion, 
i. e. between the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the rela- 
tion of a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the 
phrase, for example; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which 
these words do in English. 

᾿Επεὶ κατ᾽ obdevog . . . ἑαυτοῦ, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Elye, could, poterat. Compare Mark xiv. 8. 
Luke vii. 42; xii. 4; xiv. 14; John xiv. 30; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
21. 2, “Concerning all these things, εἰπεῖν ἂν ἔχοιμι, I could speak.” 
Elian. Var. Hist. 1. 25, “‘ I honour thee érnre καὶ ὅπως ἔχω, in whatever 
way, and whenever J can.” 

Kar’ οὐδενὸς. The genitive, with κατὰ before it, usually follows the 
verb ὕμνυμι, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So sop. Fab. 68, ἡ μὲν cic dpvve κατὰ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης, swore by 
Venus. The accusative with κατὰ, or the dative with ἐν, may also be 


used, 
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“Qyoge cal! ἑαυτοῦ, Hebrew ‘YB 12, Gen, xxii. 16, The formula 
of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. xiv. 21, ὮΝ Ἢ. So in Num. 
iy. 28, TY OND ΝΣ ὙΠ and in Deut. xxii, 40, τρὴν" ‘aN! Π' 
I live for ever. 

Ver. 14. Λέγων ἦ μὴν... πληθυνῶ σε, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. I will give thee a numerous 
ofispring, In Gen, xxii. 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply 
πληθυνῶ σε, the Hebrew runs thus, m2) wn ἽΝ MAIN, Iwill greatly 
multiply thy seed ; but in Gen. xvii. 2, it is RD ἽΝΌΞ IN ΠΕῚΝ 
I will multiply thee. The apostle appears to unite both expressions, in 
the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both passages is, ** I will 
give thee a very numerous posterity.” 

Μῆν, certo, profecto, i. q. ὄντως. Ἑὐλογῶν εὐλογήσω . . . wry Sivwy 
πληθυνῶ. Such a re-duplication is very common in Hebrew, where, for 
the most part, it denotes intensity, Heb. Gram .§ 199. 2. The fre- 
quency of it, in the Hellenistic writers, is Hebraism; but the formula 
itself is not without many examples in the Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. 
Dial. Menel. sub fine, ἰδῶν εἶδον. Xen. Cyrop. V. πείθων ἔπεισε. VIII. 
ὑπακούων ὑπήκουσα. Polyb. εὐχόμενος ἤνξατο τοῖς θεοῖς. Herod. IV. 23, 
καταφεύγως καταφεύγῃ. Diod. Sic. tom. I. p. 717, καταπέμψας ἔπεμψε. 
That intensity is designed in our text, is clear from consulting the con- 
text in Gen, xxii. and xvii. 

Πληθυνῶ is found in what is usually called the second future cir- 
cumflex. But verbs in ἃ, p, v, p, have no other future; see Buttmann, 
Gram. § 86, 8. 

Ver. 15. Kai οὕτω μακροθυμήσας . . . . ἐπαγγελίας, and so having 
patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Kai οὕτω, may be 
construed as equivalent to καὶ τότε, vel καὶ ἔπειτα, and then, and after- 
wards. So οὕτω in Acts vii. 8; xx. 11. Rom. xi. 26, Thess. iv. 17. 
Rev. xi. 5. Schneider (Lex.,) οὕτω, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.,) οὕτω, sic tendem tum demum, deinceps etiam, But I rather pre- 
fer the sense of so here, which means, in accordance with the promises 
just recited. ᾿Ἐπέτυχε τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the noun being in the genitive; 
for ἐπιτυγχάνω governs either the genitive or accusative; see Matt. Gr. 
Gram. § 363. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity, which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 


Ἐν God out of Haran, and the promise of a numerous posterity made to 


Ὺ 
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εἴπ τῷ was seventy-five years old, Gen. xii. 1—4. Twenty-four years 

ἐξ L7zr tus, while he was a sojurner in a strange land without any 
Zick ahce οὗ alsede. before the manner in which this promise would be 
τ ΩΣ Wis tevealed to him, Gen. xvii. 1—16. It was only when he 
we τὰ ricéirs? vears old. that the promised blessing of a son, from 
ἀστῆς ἃ Zreat nation, was obtained, Gen. xxi. 1—5. The 
s~erequcicE Sots cf such a son, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
re, ts PLT: τὲ God, that all which he had promised respecting 
2 te fasted. Gen. xxii. 15—18. Heb. xi. 8—12, 17—19, 
tom. ¥ “ree. Other blessings, besides that of a numerous posterity, 


njerta: wits the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 


wNM ees 


‘er 
vi. ater tact cf ver. 17, with ver. 18. These blessings Abraham 
uw “yan, aieed. by actual possession; but by anticipation, confi- 
sme tte, ini anwarering faith in the promises of God; compare 
on ¢. °%, Ta eur text, however, the apostle refers to the promised 
tesa τα τς which, after long waiting, Araham obtained. 
\ were μὲν yap... ὀμνύουσι, now men swear by one 
wo > twereer. ιν ον men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a wit- 


sueverty, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 
ee ane: . . . ὁ ὅρκος, and the oath for confirmation makes 
se atsuecy among them; i. 6. an oath, that contesting parties 
pane ΜΗ st amity and concord agreed upon, puts an end to 
neice vier dad existed, the parties relying upon an engagement 
An oath, then, is the highest pledge of fidelity 


or ee Ot SL 


ahr ow wiciti 
mua cre. Αὐτοὶς is the dative after ἀντιλογίας, viz. ἀντιλογίας 
-- τὴς ε 
εν αὖ οὗ men, when ἀντιλογία, contradiction, question, 
ed : 
eee, ccopute, is to be quieted. God has condescended 
ot ax τὰ Ss eee oe 
va Us, ‘UC OUF encouragement, and to confirm our belief 
PLL ὶ : 
ον seen soos τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, on account of which, 
3 ὩΣ wnreves all dispute or doubt,) God, desirous of 
ΕἸ » ἦν promises are made. ‘Ey ᾧ, on account of 
mee - , - 
Way em as WOR Περισσότερον, abundantly, modo, eximio, 
K. » 1 wwenstrate, to exhibit 80 ας to prove. Ἀλη- 
veil ee sumpare ch. iv. 1, 3, and 9, 
So 11... ca wares, the immutability of his purpose, or, 
= etre: 
Venus. αὶ God-is the decree of God. 


usec. mc: ty an oath. Meowrevw means, according 
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to classical usage, to act the part of a mediator, to be an internuntius, 
conciliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impossible. 
God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the promise. 
The sense of interposing, then, becomes a necessary one. So the Vul- 
gate, interposuit jusjurandum. He made a μεσίτην (so to speak) by an 

oath, interposed between himself and the heirs of: promise ; i. e. he 
pes an oath the means of removing all doubt or question, on their 
part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

Ver. 18. “Iva διὰ δύο πραγμάτων ..... Θεὸν, so that by two immutable 
things, in regard to which it is impossible that God shauld prove faith- 
less; i. e. since men’s doubts are removed by appeal to an oath, God, in 
condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his pro- 
mises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 
But what are the two immutable things? His promise and his oath, — 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the preced- 
ing context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is in the context immediately preceding, 
ver. 13; which, in Gen xxii. 15—18, stands connected with the promise 
of a blessing to all nations, (ver, 18,) through the seed of Abraham, 
i. 6. through the Messiah. The other is implied in Heb. iii, 11 ; where 
the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of God, implies, 
of course, an assurance of the same nature, that believers shall be ad- 
mitted to it; compare ch. iv. 5,6. Perhaps, however, the second oath 
is that by which the Messiah is constituted a High-priest, after the order 
of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4; and which had been twice adverted to by 
the writer, in the preceding part of his epistle, ch. vy. 6, 10. This would 
best agree with the sequel, in ch. vi. 20, where the writer recurs to the 
order of Christ's high-priesthood, and thus shows that it was at that 
time in his mind. Here, then, are the two immutable things, in which 
believers may confide ; viz. First, The oath that Abraham should have 
a Son, (the Messiah,) in whom all nations should be blessed, Gen. 
axii. 18. Secondly, The oath that this Son should be High-priest for 
éver, after the order of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4, These two oaths it is 
impossible God should disregurd ; and the salvation of believers, there- 
fore, is adequately and surely provided for. 

In this opinion, 1 find that Storr, for substance, agrees. 

On the other hand, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
Greene; as the two immutable things, seems to be inapposite ; for the 
2c 
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refuge is to be found, and also affords a powerful rae =: 
seck it. 

Ver, 19. “Hy ὡς ἄγκυραν. . - PiBatar; which we Reve an ν᾿ anchor 
of the soul unfailing and firmly fired; i. e. which hope we are in 
μα δ τε Rhopah, κωὰ Ye will ρέονο to ‘us, in our troubles and dis- 
tresses, what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to 
a ship i ee we ee pre 
the faith.” Many commentators refer ἣν to παράκλησιν; but it seems 
to me quite contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is 
often represented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen 
writers. ᾿Ασφαλῆ means, that which will not fail, i.e. like an anchor 
of good materials, which will not give way. Βεβαίαν means firmly 
fired, i. e. having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

‘Kal εἰσερχομένην . . . καταπετάσματος, and which enters into that 
within the veil, ae hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum, where God dwells, Others refer εἰσερχομένην, to 
Aycupay. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven, where God dwells. The apartment within the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an emblem 
ofheaven; see Heb. ix. 1—11.23; x. 1. The phrase éowrepov τὸν 
cararerdeparoc, here designates an image of heaven. 

“The sentiment of the writer, then, is as follows: “ Hold fast the 
dhjects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adher- 
to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from 
ng shipwreck of the faith. “These objects of hope’ are heavenly ἴα 
Gide Wattre, καὶ ἐλεὶς".. -. εἰσερχομένη εἷς τὸ ἐσώτερον τοῦ καταπετάσματος. 
sg ml these objects are immutable, and so ἀσφαλεῖς καὶ βέβαιοι, 

-anchor.” 


«+ Ἰησοῦς, whither Jesus our precursor has gone, 
ount. πρόδρομος ++» εἰσῆλθεν, I take to mean simply, that 
s has first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So Aéschylus, 

Th *b. v. 217, πρόδρομος ἦλϑε, i. 4. προῆλϑε. Theodoret makes 

ypriate remark on this passage. ‘‘ The writer designs to increase 
confidence by calling Jesus πρόδρομος ; for if he is their precursor, 

| gone thither on their account, then ought Christians to follow 
im, so-as to attain the end of their course, Theod, in loc.” + 
expression in the latter part of ver. 19, εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσώτερον. 
2c2 
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τοῦ καταπετάσματος, seems to have been purposely chosen as a periphra- 
sis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of the 
Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ ; of which the writer now proceeds 
to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from ch. v. 11, 
to ch. vi. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning and encourage- 
ment. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, through the veil, 
into the inner sanctuary. So Jesus, as high-priest of the new dispen- 
sation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making expiation of per- 
petual efficacy for sinners, Heb. ix. 11, 12, 22—26. 


Having just reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian 
knowledge, ch. v. 11.—ch. vi. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of 
abandoning the Christian religion, ch. vi. 4—8: and encouraged them to hold fast 
their faith and hope even to the end, as they had the example of Abraham, and the 
oath of God to assure them of an adequate reward, ch. vi. 9—19; the writer now 
returns to make the comparison of Christ as high-priest, with Melchisedek, whose 
name, in connexion with that of Christ, had been already more than once introduced, 
ch. v. 6, and 10. This subject he pursues to the end of ch. vii. 25; where he resumes 
the topic broken off at ch. v. 10, and completes what he had to say concerning it, 
ch. vii. 26—28. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. Οὗτος γὰρ ὁ Μελχιζεδὲκ, now this Melchisedek, i. e. the Melchi- 
sedek whom I have already named. 

Βασιλεὺς Σαλὴμ. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
place to be the same as Jerusalem. So Ps. Ixxvi. 2, [3.] ‘In Salem 
is his tabernacle.” Compare Gen. xiv. 18. The Σαλεὶμ, mentioned in 
John iii. 23, was probably a different place from that which our text 
names ; if, indeed, Σαλὴμ is meant by our author to designate a place at 
all. Is it not rather an appellative? See the writer's own interpre- 
tation, ver. 2. 

Ἱερεὺς τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ὑψίστον, Hebrew Woy bx wD, Gen. xiv. 18. 
It was common, among the ancients, for a king to be priest also ; thus 
uniting the two highest honours among men, in his own person. The 
Jewish kings did not do thus, so long as the race of David was upon the 
throne ; because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. But 
the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, compare Macc. in the 
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Apocrypha. Among foreign nations, this was very common. In refer- 
ence to this double honour, Peter calls Christians βασίλειον ἱεράτευμα, 
1 Pet. ii. 9; and John, in Rey. i. 6, says, that Christ has made for his 
followers a βασιλείαν, and constituted them ἱερεῖς τῷ Θεῷ. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, “ὙΠῸ law of kingly 
office applies to priests cle σεμνότητα καὶ τιμὴν, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he 
represents the Jewish people as regarding ‘the high priesthood to be 
as much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men." 
All this serves to show, that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also contributed much towards causing the 
Messiah to be honoured, in the view of the Hebrews. 

“In calling Melchisedek a priest of the most high God, the scrip- 
ture designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, maker and 
lord of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv, 19, 22. 

Ὃ συναντήσας . . . εὐλογήσας αὐτὸν, who met Abraham returning 
from the slaughter of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen. xiv. 17—20. 

Ver. 2. "Qi καὶ δεκάτην... ᾿Αβραὰμ, to whom also Abraham gave 
a tenth part of all, viz. a tenth ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀκροϑινίων, of all 
the spoils (see ver. 4,) which he had taken from the confederate kings 
whom he had discomfited, Gen. xiv. 14—16, 20. Δεκάτην agrees with 
μοῖραν understood. 

Πρῶτον μὲν ἑρμενευύμενος, βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης, by interpretation, 
name] means, first, righteous king. Βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης resem- 
the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, $c. instead of merciful 

Rae irices God, &c. which are common indeed in all languages, 
but more especially i in the Hebrew. In fact, the sense put upon βασι- 
, in the translation, is the only one that can be put upon 
it; for what is a king of righteousness, in any other sense? The 
phrase, king of a nation or people, or of living beings, we understand ; 
but what a king of an abstract existence is, which wrames-atireaini . . 
mental conception, it would be difficult to understand. 
bd la . εἰρήνης, and then ke is a king of Salem, 
hing of peace. 
ἂν ΤΣ a having neither father nor mother, i. δ. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or, perhaps, whose father and mother 
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were not of kingly rank. These words were applied literally, by the 
Greeks, to some of their gods; then figuratively, to those who were 
orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low origin. 
Thus Livy, IV. 3, nullo patre natus,” respecting a person of ignoble 
descent, So Horace, Serm, I. 6. 10, ‘ nullis majoribus natos.” Philo 
calls Sarah, ἀμήτορα, probably, because her mother is not mentioned 
in the sacred records. And in such a sense, the apostle appears to 
call Melchisedek, ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. The explanation of these terms 
is to be found, (as one will easily believe,) in the word ἀγενεαλόγητος, 
without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy no itt 
scripture. -- le 
The Arabians say of a man, who has by his own elfosta piel 
an exalted place of honour, and who is descended from. ignoble 
parents, al LJ υ, he has no father, i.e. he is not named from μὲς 
father, or dosives not his. titles’and. hooters foam eae father. Michailis 
prefers the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the 
passage under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account 
of the explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding, ἀγενε- 
αλόγητος. See Schleusner and Wahl, on ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτω. ὃ 
Μήτε ἀρχὴν . . . ἔχων, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, i.e. either, “ Whose time of birth or death is not related ;”. or 
rather, ‘‘ Who, as a high priest, has no limited time assigned for the 
commencement and expiration of his office :” for so the Levitical clause 
leads us to interpret this expression, The Levitical priests were limited 
in their service; see Numb. iv. 3. 23, 35. 43. 47, (compare Numb, viii. 
24,25.) Ζωῆς, according to the latter mode of interpretation, refers 
to the life of Melchisedek as priest, i.e. the time of his priesthood. 
Ζωὴ is often equivalent in sense to καιρὸς ζωῆς, the season or time 
which one lives. ONION DI Ὁ 
priesthood was limited to no definite time, i. e. he was” 
petuus, a priest without limitation of office. So the Latins s 
Sporeptiints fits = 
᾿Αφωμοιωμένος δὲ ..... διηνεκὲς, being like to the Son ὁ eee 
ie ataeth oebiallt: The sacred swritery dn, Pai phe he 
Messiah, that he is DIW) WD, Septuagint, ὁ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, τὰ 
εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς ; and then adds, “ after the order of Melchisedek.” 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual pries 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added, that 
SPOWRIINE to theicnder of Melchisedek. The implication is, 
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that Melchisedek is perpetual priest ; for this isa special point of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch as 
Melehisedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and since the 
priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the hundred-and-tenth 
Psalm, to be like his; so it follows, of course, that the priesthood of 
Christ is understood to be perpetual, or that Melchisedek, in regard to 
his priesthood, was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 
_ In respect to the object of this assertion, | apprehend nothing more 
isintended, than that the priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek was not, 
like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In the 
absolute sense, εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς clearly is not to be understood. Melchise- 
dek’s priesthood terminated with his life ; so Christ's priestly and kingly 
office both will cease, when the work of redemption is fully accomplished, 
4 Cor. xv..24—28. But in neither case is there any statute, which 
limits the specific time of accession to office, and of egress from it. Of 
course, the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchisedek, dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, and was, 
as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dictator per- 
petuus among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, or at ὍΜΝ, 
amore honorable office, than that of ordinary dictator ! | 

) Our English version of ἀφωμοιωμένος, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to show 
that! Melchisedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to Christ ; 
but vice versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the perpetuity 
of Christ's priesthood, by comparing it with the well-known priesthood 
of Melchisedek. Hence, to say that Melchisedek was made like to the 
Son of God, is a ὕστερον πρότερον ; for Ps. xc. 4, compares the Son of 
God as priest, to Melchisedek, This, too, is the order of nature and 
propriety ; for the priesthood of Melchisedek preceded that of Christ ; 
it was something with which the Hebrews were already acquainted, inas- 
much as their Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. Of course, the 
apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priesthood of Christ, 
{a priesthood that was recent, and not well understood by the Hebrews,) 
‘would very naturally pursue the method of comparison offered to his 
view in Ps. ex. 4, i. e. a comparison of Christ's priesthood to that of 
Maehiaee. ᾿Αφωμοιωμένος means then, not made like to, but like to, 
possibly, likened to, i. δ. heiny compared to. Mt heeds 
ole passage, from ὅ συναντήσας in ver. 1, to τῷ vig τοῦ Θεοῦ, in 

inly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
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in the writings of Paul,) thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the 
reader's mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity 
of Melchisedek, which would be very very useful, im regard τὸ ἃ right 
understanding of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. 
Οὗτος γὰρ ὁ Μελχιζεδὲκ, &c. in ver, 1, is the immediate nominative to 
μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in ver. 3, The construction of the whole 
sentence is thus; ‘ This Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest . . . (who 
righteous hing, and secondly, peaceful king “νὰ of a descent no 
where recorded, having a priestly office not limited, and being in respect 
to his priesthood like to the Son of God,) is a perpetual priest.” df it 
be objected, that the participles ἑρμενενόμενος, ἔχων and ἀφωμοιωμένοε 
have not, like συναντήσας, the article before them, and therefore cannot 
be arranged in such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, parti- 
ciples, and adjectives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, 
at the pleasure of the writer, E.g. ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ--- βασιλεύς τ oun. 
ἱερεὺς, in apposition. Then ὁ συναντήσας . . . εὐλογήσας . . . Eppe- 
γευόμενος . . . ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ ἀγενεαλόγητος . . . ἔχων... ἀφωμοῶω- 
pévoc—all in apposition with 6 συναντήσας ; a mode of using adjectives 
and participles by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitriige, &e. 
Th. V. Ueber die Stellung der Adjectiven, &c. In the translation, 1 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, broken up the involved construction of 
| Ἀπουθ μα οι υολμρρβνκημψλφσα ce See Excursus XIII. 

Ver. 4. Θεωρεῖτε δὲ... πατριάρχης, consider now how great ἃ per- 
sonage this must be, to hte the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Θέωρεϊτε, see, perceive, consider. Πηλίκος, of what exalted 
rank. ᾿Ακροϑινίων, in its literal sense, means, summitas acervi frumenti, 
the top part of' a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitie 
or first fruits to God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by 
the Greeks, from spoils taken in war, ἀκροϑίνια came at last to signify 
in the Greek language, any hind of spoils, from which an offering for 
the gods was taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubie. ‘The 
word ἀκροϑινίων has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently 
tefers to the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate 
kings, Gen, xiv. 16. τ “ὦ 

The object of the apostle, in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchisedek. ‘The high reve- 
‘rence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If | 
be shown to the Hebrews, that Melchisedek was superior 
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then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchisedek, is also 
shown. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a nation was reck- 
oned in the East as excelling in dignity all his descendants; so, if 
Melchisedek'’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham; it would follow, 
that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among whom were the 
Ievitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this last point, that 
the comparison of Melchisedek with Abraham is introduced in ver. 4; 
as the sequel plainly shows. This being established, it would follow, 
that Christ's priesthood, (which was like that of Melchisedek,) was 
superior to the Aaronical priesthood ; which is the point that the writer 
designs to illustrate and establish. 
Wer. δ. Kai οἱ μὲν, . . λαμβάνοντες, moreover, the sons of Levi, 
who obtain the office of the priesthood, i. e. who are constituted priests, 
of Levi were not properly priests; but only the descend- 
ants of Aaron. Hence, the writer adds, τὴν ἱερατείαν λαμβάνοντες. It 
was true, indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; 
Numb. xviii. 23—30; Deut. xiv. 22.27—29. But it is not material 
to the writer's object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely 
with the priests; who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled 
totithes. If he could show that the priests, the most honoured part 
of the Levites, who were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were still inferior to Melchisedek ; then would 
he show that the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. 
The payment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to 
the rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
‘Wo Melchisedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 
᾿ ἸῈ»τολὴν ἔχουσιν...» νόμον, have, by the law, a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to, "Evrohjy, 
direction, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 


any thing. 
᾿ Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι .... ᾿Αβραὰμ, that is, their own brethren, although descend- 
ants from Abraham. ᾿Ἐξεληλυϑότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, a Hebraistic mode 
of expression ; e. g. Gen. xxxv. 11, kings WW? PIT ; Gen. xlvi. 26, 
5 WEY, Ex. i. 5, et al. The Greeks used γεννᾶσϑαι ὑπὸ τινος, in 
such cases. The meaning of the passage is, the priests of the tribe of 
Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes from Abra- 
ham, yet have been elevated to a rank above them, and receive the 
: of ack elevation, in the tithes which are paid them by 
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The apostle takes this as a position which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying tithes 
to Melchisedek, of course acknowledged his own inferior rank. 
Ver. 8. Kai ὧδε μὲν... λαμβάνουσι, here, also, men receive tithes 
who die; but there, one of whom it is testified that he lives. A very 
difficult verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The 
literal sense of the words would make nothing for the writer's purpose. 
Of the natural life of men he is not speaking; but of the duration of the 
) "Ode means, in respect to the Levites ; ἐκεῖ, in regard to 
Melchisedeh. τΩδε and ἐκεῖ may also be literally rendered, in this place, 
and, in that place ; which gives the meaning just proposed. But what 
is ἀποθνήσκοντες 7 As it the natural death of the body? But, in this 
respect, the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both were 
mortals. In another world, too, they live as well as he, i. e. both are 
immortal also. Ζῇ, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to 
assert, that Melchisedek’s high priesthood continues in heaven; as some 
have imagined, There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing, 
in regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand ἀποϑνήσ- 
covrec as being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood, The figurative use of 
ϑνήσκω and ἀποθνήσκω, in the New Testament, is very common ; although 
‘no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of meaning 
which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to ϑνήσκω, in 
1 Tim. v.6, the same sense, viz. gui officio suo nom fungitur. But in 
the verse before us, he construes ἀπυϑνήσκοντες as meaning, mortales, and 
) onesie not to Melchisedek ; most plainly against sa 


The IDs rening:idsche} platily; not to.saban here, either betel 
ife, or future immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priest- 
; and to designate the same idea as μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in 

A sense like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word {dw 
as. If this be correct, then its correlate, ἀποθνήσκοντες must of 
have the sense of short-lived, or deceasing, viz, as to office, or the 
ood. In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable 
5 of the passage, consistently with the context. Nothing can be 
er, than that the object of the writer is to show the perpetuity of 
sedek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life; and by con- 

, he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ's priesthood. 
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To construe ἀποϑνήσκοντες, then, as referring to physical mortality, and 
ζῇ as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject 
under the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is alto- 
gether inapposite to his purpose. That ζάω and ζωή, moreover, often 
denote perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting 
Wahl's Lex. ζάω, No. 2, 8, and ζωὴ, Nol, y. The word ἀποθνήσκοντες, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes, the revérse of this; and peren- 
nity, here, is not ascribed to natural life, but to the priesthood, Ὁ 

Ver. 9. Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν. . . dedexdrwrat, yea, even Levi, who 
received tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) himself tithed, 
through Abraham. ‘Qe toc εἰπεῖν is very common, in the best Greek 
writers, It is a μείλιγμα, softening down, of an expression, which a 
writer supposes his readers may deem to be too strong, or which may 
have the appearance of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology, for employing an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. 
It is very happily introduced here; as the subject itself is one which 
the writer did not intend to urge as capable of being scanned with 
metaphysical exactness, but only as bearing a popular mode of “expla 
nation. nas ᾿ 

Καὶ, verily truly, imo, vero, profecto; See Wahl, Lex. καὶ, 2. Ὁ. B 
Brettschneider, Lex. καὶ. 5, 6. + Pll a 

Ver. 10. "Ere γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύι. . . Μελχισεδὲκ, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him. *Ert etiam, nunc, even 
now, already, or, etiam tune, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, viz, when Melchisedek met 
Abraham, Levi was ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ πατρὸς, Our English version, “ He 
was yet in the loins of his father, gives a sense quite different | 
of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ΚΡΎΟΝ 
begotten,” i. 6. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when i μμας 
sedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. e. bree) 
inferiority compared with him. This Set the write 
is labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

‘Ver. 11. El μὲν οὖν τελείωσις 4... ἦν, further, if perfection wer 
[attainable] by the Levitical priesthood Μὲν οὖν, or, μενοῦν, core 
further, Mey οὗν are often used as a continuative particle, me ely 
cating that the writer is advancing to another topic or paragraph. — 
is illative, in a general way ; but when joined with μὲν, it should not, 
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usually, be separately translated, That ἃ new topic is begun here, will 
be plain to every considerate reader. 


render it, accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness ; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas- 
sages in the sequel. In ch. ix. 9, it is said, that “ the Levitical sacrifices 
could not τελειῶσαι the person who offered them ;” which (if we compare 
ch. ix. 14) appears plainly to mean, “ to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of the worshippers.” Again, in ch. 
x, 1, it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that “" they could not τελειῶσαι those 
who approached the altar,” i. 6, those who offered them ; and by com- 
Ss ne tesco trace ot, writer means to say, that 
could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take 
ye burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left 
d_with apprehensions, that the penalty of the divine law might 
upon him.” Here, then, is plainly the τελείωσις, which 
cal priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the 
ἃ or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, 
ee tee ies of, veh he, Christ did both ; 

‘this is the τελείωσις here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
si ee pa Chap. x. 3. 14. is very direct to 
The writer, then, has explained τελείωσις, by the sequel 
ΝῊ meaner eitogsther accordant with the object of 


Boas oameitcws, (for the people received the law in 
hk this.) This circumstance is evidently to be placed in a 
: Merepodéere, were subjected to the law, were put under 
he sine uc! ἃ construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; compare 
iis 4 eh this condition, connected with this, or, under 
d tee cir unstances ; compare Wahl on ἐπὶ 11. 4,b. The meaning is, 
‘that th al priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
ably linked tog. her, so that if one is changed, the other must of neces- 
the er proceeds to show in the sequel. 
0 fa τόνους λέγεσϑαι, what need was there, any more, that 
he . 5 Id arise after the order of Melchisedek, and not be 
ar of Aaron’? That is, “if the Levitical priesthood, 
ed with it, accomplished all, in respect to purification 
the giv z of quiet to the conscience, which was needed 
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then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest, who was of an order 
different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This would 
be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate waveee 
purposes of salvation. "Ere any more, any longer. ᾿ 

Ver. 12. MerarcSeuévng γὰρ w+ γίνεται, but in case the priesthood 
is changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. . Μετατἴϑημι 
means, to transfer, to translate. This sense corresponds sufficiently 
well with the intention of the writer, whose design is to show, that the 
priesthood of the ancient dispensation had been ¢ransferred to Christ, 
although on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; 
and that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, 
coming in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. 
Νόμου here means, the Jewish dispensation, the Mosaic law. The 
change spoken of in respect to this, has reference to the fact, that all’ 
its ritual observances and its priesthood, (which were inseparably con- 
nected,) must be laid aside together, under the new dispensation, As 
Christ's priesthood differed from that of the Levites, so must the law, by 
which it is regulated, differ from that which regulated the Aaronical 
priesthood. εὐ} of} an 

This conclusion is in itself so obvious, that the writer does wide 
it necessary to produce any formal arguments here to establish it.’ He 
proceeds to show, that the priesthood itself is changed, by addacing 
facts and declarations recorded in the Old Testament. (1.) Christ 
sprang from the tribe of Judah, ver. 13, 14. (2.) He was to be a priest 
of the order of Melchisedek, ver. 15—17. Consequently, the law, which’ 
was necessarily connected with the Levitical priesthood, | 
changed. ae 

Ver. 13. ἜφΦ ὃν yap «νον Dissinagi now he, οὐδεν, ΤΣ 
these things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served’ 
at the ultar, Tap here connects the illustration or proof with τὶ 
position in ver. 12. It may, however, be translated but, with nearly the 
same effect. The reasoning, then, would stand thus: “If the priest- 
hood be changed, the law must also be changed ; but the priest 
changed, [i. e. Christ, who is appointed chal sini τ, prung fro 
the tribe of Judah ;] therefore, the law is laid aside :’ ᾿ compare ver. 18. 


and seq. 
Προσέσχηκε. Πρυσέχω means, to give heed, apy he mite 
νοῦν being understood ; also, to give one's care to, to serve. 9 
Ver. 14. Πρόδηλον yap ...... ἐλάλησε, for itis quits eee | 
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our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said 
nothing concerning the priesthood, i. e. he gave the priest’s office to the 
sons of Levi, Numb. xviii. 6, and not to the tribe of Judah. The reader 
is left to supply, at the end of the verse, the conclusion of the syllogism, 
(which Paul very frequently omits,) viz. perariSerae οὖν ἡ ἱερωσύνη, con- 
sequently the priesthood is changed; i. e. since Christ is high-priest, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, it follows, of course, that there must be 
a change in the priesthood; for none but Levites, under the ancient 
dispensation, could be priests. 

Wer. 15. Kai περισσότερον ἔτι «2... ἕτερος, and still more evident is 
it. [viz. that the priesthood must be changed] if another priest has 
arisen, like to Melchisedek. Between δῆλον, πρόδηλον, and κατάδηλον, 
there is no important difference of signification. The two latter seem 
naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. ᾿Ανίσταται, is 
risen up, viz. the high-priest in question, has already arisen or made 
his appearance, is already extant. 

Ka" ὁμοιότητα, according to the likeness, in the similitude, i. e. like, 
resembling : ina sense like that of κατὰ τάξιν, in ch. v. 6.10; vi. 20; 
vii. 11, Hebrew, m1 by, Ps. cx. 4. Compare ἀφωμοιωμένος in 
ch, vii. 3, 

Wer. 16. "Ὃς οὗ κατὰ νόμον ....«+ ἀκαταλύτον, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance of temporary obligation, but by an authority 
of endless duration ; i. 6. he was not made a priest under the Mosaic 
law, which was to be set aside, ver. 12. 18, seq. ; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable ; compare ver. 20—24, and 28. 

᾿Σαρκικῆς, fleshly ; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short-lived, 
temporary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew WA, Gen. vi. 3. 
Ps, Iwi, δ; Ixxviii. 39. Job x. 4. Isa, xxxi. 3; compare also ἀσϑενὲς and 
ἀνωφελὲς, in ver. 18. 'EvroAje means here, the precept or command 
Tespecting the appointment of priests, contained in the νόμος, i. 6. 
w. ᾿Ἐντολῆς σαρκικῆς is, then, preceptum caducum, a tempo- 
, an obligation of a temporary, perishable nature. So 
Tequire us to interpret the passage. 

τ Δύναμιν, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts iv. 7, ἐν ποίᾳ 
δυνάμει; by what authority? see also 1 Cor. v. 4. Ζωῆς, perennitas, 
| see on ver. 8, above. ᾿Ακαταλύτον, quod destrui nequit; 
luble, hence immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is the 
is of σαρκικῆς, the meaning of σαρκικῆς must be that which is 
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That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, follows 
plainly from the succeeding verse, (ver. 17,) tie pw ae 
prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood, 

Ver. 17. Μαρτυρεῖ yap, viz. ἡ OE a= oo ot The 
nominative, in such cases, would of course be supplied by the readers 
of the epistle. In the writings of the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode 
of appeal to the Scriptures is, TDNIW, i. e. quod dicitur, or, λέγεται γὰρ, 
μαρτυρεῖται. The writer makes the appeal to Scripture, in this case, to 
confirm and enforce what he had just asserted. 

The conclusion is now left for the reader to supply. ὩΣ ὦ 
writer had said, that the Levitical priesthood, and the system of 
under which the people of Israel had been placed, were cont 
together. In ver. 12, he intimates that the connexion was so i 
that whatever affected one would affect the other; and, conse 


ver. 13—17. It follows, therefore, (and this is the which 
reader is now to supply,) that the law is also changed. - 

The writer proceeds to give another reason why the a 
be repealed, or rather be superseded. Ose, pasha ein 
is, that the priesthood is changed, which demands a corresp< Πρ, 
change of the law. Another reason now to be given, ie the in ne fica 
of the whole legal institution, in respect to spiritual pardon an 
cation. 

Ver. 18. ᾿Αϑέτησις μὲν yap. . + . ἀνωφελὲς. There is, 
ting aside of the preceding law, because it was inefficient an 
Méy yap, continuative, (as often,) further, also, moreover, ἢ 
μρ σφ ag sable '4> assshar acgurions leat τς- ο΄ 
hae cond, ad oeting moe el τοῖς 
rejection, setting aside, abrogation ; a stronger word than . 


A 


nearly the same import here, Ασϑενὲς is said of that wi 
power to accomplish any particular end proposed; and ἀνωφι 
of that which proves to be neither useful nor availing, for the purpose 
to which it has been applied. mie measly ea at the ancient 
va pendcbeda ses ik weer aera τον my ᾿ : 
the τελείωσιν mentioned in ver. 11, i.e. the Ὁ 
svi thet peace of conscience which is inaptned by i 
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gospel is a better source of hope; for, as much (καϑ' ὅσον) as the 
appointment of a priest, by an oath, exceeds, in solemnity and impor- | 
tance, an arrangement to take the office merely by descent, so much 
(κατὰ τοσοῦτον, ver. 22) does the new covenant, of which Jesus is the 
sponsor, exceed the old.” Ὁρκωμοσία does not differ in meaning from 
ὅρκος, unless it be, that the former applies rather to the act of taking an 
oath, being derived from ὅρκος and ὄμνυμι. 

Ver. 21. Oi μὲν . . . γεγονότες for they, i. e, the Levites became 
priests without an oath. Μὲν yap often means, indeed, tn fact, verily ; 
but here μὲν is only the sign of protasts. The Levites were priests in 
consequence of being the descendants of Aaron; Jesus became a priest 
only by special appointment, sanctioned by an oath, as follows. 

Ὁ δὲ pera ὁρκωμοσίας . . . Μελχιζεδὲκ, but he [Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, “‘ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent; Thou art a priest for ever, of the order of 
Melchisedek,” Ps. cx. 4. MerapednSnoera signifies, to regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret ; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

Ver. 22. Kara τοσοῦτον . . . Ἰησοῦς, Jesus is the surety of a cove- 
nant so much the better. On κατὰ τοσοῦτον, see above. δΔιαθήκη 
(J) means, covenant, promise, disposition, arrangement, testament ; 
consequently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Chris- 
tianity, it means, daspensation, economy. Kopeirrovoc means, better than 
the ancient διαϑήκη ; i. 6. the hope inspired by the new διαϑήκη is as 
much better than the ancient éaSijxq could inspire, as the new δια- 
Shen is superior to the old. “Eyyvoc, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many 
critics have supposed, that this word is chosen here, on account of its 
likeness to ἐγγίζομεν in the nineteenth verse; so that it constitutes a 
kind of παρονομασία with it. However this may be, the word is alto- 
gether appropriate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better 
hope, in ver. 19. It was natural to ask, What is the ground, or secu- 
rity, that this hope would be realized? This is answered by the assu- 
rance, that Jesus is ἔγγνος for the dispensation which supports it. 

The writer now proceeds to add another reason why the Levitical 
priesthood must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men 
in a frail and dying state are constituted priests, under the Levitical law, 
the consequence is, that the priesthood is liable to continual change, and 
must necessarily pass from the hands of one to another, in a short time. 
Not so, in the case of Christ ; who, being exalted above the heavens, and 


ee 
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constituted high priest in the temple not made with hands, hath an 
; subject to no succession. “ 


Ver: 23. Καὶ οἱ μὲν πλείονες . . .. παραμένειν, again, those priests, viz. 
descendants of Aaron, are many, tne Atte errant 
be permanent. ἹἸΠλείονες refers to numbers consituted by repeated suc- 
cession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. Θανάτῳ 
is put in the dative, as signifying the means. The writer, doubtless, 
intends, that the comparison here shall be referred to the high priest's 
office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as ἀρχιερεὺς. 
The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been 
fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. 1. 22. 

Ver. 24. Ὁ δὲ, διὰ TO peévery....tepwovrnv, but he, because he con- 
innes [a priest] for ever, has a ἘΜΩ͂Ν without succession. That 
ere refers to priesthood, and not to simple duration of life, seems 
juite clear, from comparing ver. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The 

y object of the writer is, to show the difference between the order of 

‘hrist’s priesthood and that of the Levites. ΤῸ say that Christ lives for 
eres word shove, is to say no more than what is equally true 
he sons of Aaron, who surely are immortal beings. But to say that 
= et tin egy priest, and that his office is therefore subject 
πὸ sr and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether 
5 writer's purpose, and perfectly accords with the assertions 
πα τος ες netnvence μά just been made. The reasoning 
+ Jehovah has, by an oath, constituted the Messiah ἱερέα 
oon and because he is thus constituted perpetual 
, his priesthood has not, like that of Aaron, any succession in 


. is altogether an appropriate word here, and more signifi- 
an bla ties would be. The writer had just said, 
‘Th Bake son admits or demands many {πλείονες} priests in 
“sue ee ssion, » Heath is continually removing them from office.” 
on en "μήδε being appointed to a perpetual apni 
ffi ¢ declared to be ἀταράβατος, i.e. it demands or admits n 
m to +» i ξερουουδνκτάνκτα sieiibuieu dalle 
τ. Ere on; and, when spoken of an office, it signifies, to pass 

fe another person. "Arapaparoc is, therefore, incapable 
ΤῊ scst ce cat's x awauae an 
So egies and CEcumenius : ἀπαράβατον;, αὔιά- 


2n2 
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Ver. 25. “OSev καὶ owlev.... Θεῷ, hence, also, he is able always to 
save those who draw nigh to God through him, i.e. approach the 
throne of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in 
him as their priest and intercessor. “OSev, whence, i. 6. because he is a 
perpetual priest. Σώζειν, to save, means here, to deliver from con- 
demnation and punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God's 
external government over the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. Christ, as a priest 
in the heavenly world, is able to do this; and to do it, εἰς τὸ παντελὲς, 
unceasingly, always, so long as there are any who need pardon, and 
who can obtain it. 

Πάντοτε ζῶν, ever living, i.e. always abiding or continuing a priest; 
compare ver. 3. 8.17. 21. 24. Zaw, to live, to endure, to be perennial; 
as frequently before. The mere continual existence of Christ is not at 
all the question here, but the perpetuity of his priesthood; so that ζῶν 
plainly refers to his ever living or continuing as a priest, in which capa- 
city ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, as follows. 

Εἰς τὸ ἐντυγχάνέιν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of ἐντυγχάνω is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, 
defending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any 
business which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of 
aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the preceding σώζειν clearly indi- 
cates. It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose, in such 2 
way as is appropriate to the priest’s office. But to intercede, in the 
sense of making supplication, is not appropriate to any part of the 
priests’ office under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have presented to our view. The reader will search in 
vain for any direction to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to 
perform such a duty as priests; and all the testimony we have to show 
us that the priests did make intercession, is what Philo says of their 
duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey ;) see on ver. 27. 
Even the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing that solves 
the question. We must, therefore, understand ἐντυγχάνειν here, in a 
more general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as high priest 
extends to those who approach God, confiding in him, ch. iv. 16. He 
is able, σώζειν αὑτοὺς, because he is a perpetual priest, ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ 
αὐτῶν, 1. 6. to interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such aid as 
they may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dispensation, were 
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them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, but by 
inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. 1 acquiesce, 
therefore, in the general idea of ἐντυγχάνειν here, viz, interposing in our 
behalf, assisting ; and 1 believe, that all attempts to draw from the 
> sean lareggiamaiima is substituting imagination for well- 


ee 


‘The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared with 
"that of Melchisedek, and having also made some deductions from the nature of Christ’s ~ 
_ peiestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, resumes the subject 
ens serene v.10, and which he had first proposed in ch. v. 2,3. In 
2 πον τ ἐάρφελνασανις Rigen acact yey aig ome 


Ss and shows how far superior the priest of the new 
Sorenait is, in a moral espect, to the priests of the old. 
se. 
Ver. 26. Τοιοῦτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔπρεπεν ἀρχιερεὺς, moreover, such a high 
priest was needful for us. Πρέπω signifies, ordinarily, that which és 
becoming, proper, jit. But here ἔπρεπε seems plainly to be equivalent to 
τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ; as in Matt, iii. 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, we 
must have, So Ernesti, Calovius, 
holy, not merely WIT) here, but PJ¥ WOM, ODA; for moral, 
jliness or purity of nature is mtendeds. Shracect harmless, 
‘non fecit, whose external conduct towards others corresponds 
playro sieighdit, fins siferetion 6 the cscoradteiel putty sdbieharper 
iarly required of the Jewish high priests. ᾿Αμέαντος has here, how- 
a moral sense, and expresses, sammarily and with intensity, the 
conveyed by ὅσιος and ἄκακος, Κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, 
ted from sinners, i.e. removed from all that could contaminate or 
pure; diverse from sinners; unlike to them. It is nearly 
ous in its meaning with ἀμίαντος, and is added (as is usual in 
‘with the sacred writers) for the sake of intensity. 
ὑψήλοτερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος, exalted above the heavens, i. c. 
δὲ the right hand of the majesty on high, ch. i. 3. Compare Phil. 
los, i. 18. Heb. ii. 9; viii. 1, Rev. ν. 12, Matt. xxv. 31. 
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By these assertions, the writer designs to show his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was, in all personal respects, exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were ‘‘ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being like 
Melchisedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, ch. i. 3. To finish the comparison, 
he goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed 
no expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

Ver. 27. Ὅς οὐκ ἔχει .... λαοῦ, who has not, like the high priests, any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, about the 
meaning of xa ἡμέραν here, because they have supposed that the high 
priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atonement. But 
that these doubs are without any good ground, may be seen by consult- 
ing Lev. vi. 19 —22. Numb. xxviii. 3,4. Philo, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, says, ἀρχιερεὺς, κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, ἐνχὰς δὲ καὶ ϑυσίας 
τελῶν kay’ ἑκάτην ἡμέραν, the high priest, agreeably to the laws, makes 
daily supplications and sacrifices, see on ver. 25. It happens im this 
case, as in all others of a like nature which occur in our epistle, that the 
deep and accurate knowledge of the writer, in respect to every thing 
which concerned the Jewish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in 

- proportion to our knowledge of the usages which really existed under 
that dispensation. . 

Τοῦτο yap .... ἀνενέγκας, for this he did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself. ’Avagépw is like the Heb. ΓΙΌ ΤΠ. Προσφέρω is also 
used in a similar sense. 

᾿Εφάπαξ, literally for once, einmal ; but, according to usage, it denies 
a repetition of the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once 
for all. 

Ver. 28. Ὁ νόμος γὰρ .. .. ἀσϑένειαν, now the law constitutes men 
high priests, who have infirmity. Yap may here mean truly, indeed; 
but the connexion is better kept up by the version which I have 
given it. 

"Ἔχοντας ἀσϑένειαν, here means, those who have infirmity of a moral 
nature, i. e. who commit sin, who are sinners; so also in ver. 2. 

Ὁ λόγος δὲ ὁρκωμοσίας . . . τετελειωμένον, but the word of the oath, 
which was subsequent to the law, (constitutes as high priest] the Sor, 
who is for ever exalted to glory. Ὁ λόγος τῆς ὁρκωμυσίας is the same as 
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ὅρκος, or ὁρκωμοσία in ver. 20. The writer refers to Ps. ex. 4, The 
word of the oath, i. q. the oath that was uttered. \ my 
iby ale τὸν αἰῶνα τετεχειωμένον. On τέλειδω, see ch: ii, 10, νελιειώναι. 
I regard the expression as designed kere to convey, for substance, the 
idea of a’state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which forbids the 
‘supposition that he can have such ἀσϑένειαν as the Jewish priests, 
ead «. 


+ CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1. Κεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοὶς λεγυμένοις, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, is. That κεφάλαιον 
‘has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says, Κεφάλαιον, ἐκεῖ, τὸ 
᾿μέγιστον. So Theophylact, on this verse, ἵνα εἵπω τὸ μέγιστον καὶ συνεκ- 
τικώτερον, that I may say the greatest thing and the most comprehensive. 
So Theodoret understood κεφάλαιον ; for he says, τὴν μεγίστην τιμὴν 
τελευταῖαν κατέλιπε, he reserved the greatest honour until the last. So 
Philo, τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἀνδρῶν τῶν πολεμιστῶν, the head of the warriors. 
‘So the classic authors also, as may be seen in Schneider, and in any 
Greek Lexicon; to which may be added, many of the most dis- 
among late critics on our epistle, such as Zachariwe, Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Iaspis, and others, The context, 
also, renders it quite plain, that such must be the meaning, and that 
λαιὸν does not here mean, sum, or summary, in the sense of recapi- 
tulation or contents : for what follows is no recapitulation of what pre- 
eedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude or view of Christ's 
pfiesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle has treated of the 
superiority of Christ’s priesthood, in respect to duration and succession. 
“He has shown, also, that Christ was made priest by the solemnity of an 
0 ir or ae. “aiken 
‘The priesthood of the latter was liable to continual inter- 
ἢ vicissitude, from the frail and dying state of those who were 
h the office of priest; while the perpetuity of Christ's priestly 
“was neve exposed to interruption from causes of this nature. 
ly, the Jewish priests were themselves not only peceable, but 
-men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own account, as well 
the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and perfectly free from 
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all sin and exalted to a glorious state in which he was placed for ever 
beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would endure solely to the 
benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said, respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in ch. viii.—x., to the consideration of the duties 
themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; the place 
where it is offered ; the efficacy which it has, to atone for sin; and the 
difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. This 
topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in ch. vii. Kega- 
λαιον, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here, although there can 
be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such a sense, 
if the nature of the case demanded it. 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented, it is evident that 
what follows is the Κεφάλαιον, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular quali- 
fications of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which 
in their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be 
accomplished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means 
of bringing about the end of the office; while this end or design 
itself, must, from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, 
κεφάλαιον. 

᾿Επὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, in respect to, &c. That ἐπὶ often has this sense, 
may be seen in the lexicons. λεγομένοις, present participle passive, 
means, the subjects now spoken upon or discussed. Τοιοῦτον ἀρχιερεὰ. 
such a priest, viz. as had been described in the preceding chapter ; see 
ch. vii. 26. 

Ὃς ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ, x. τ᾿ A., see on ch. i. 3. ult. It is quite possible, 
that the writer, in using ἐκάϑισε here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest, performing the duties of his 
office, seated on a throne of majesty, and the high priest of the Jews, 
who, in the discharge of all the duties of his function, stood before the 
Lord. But I do'not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to show the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
of men. This last idea he proceeds more fully to develop in— 


ε 
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‘Ver. 2. Τῶν ἁγίων λειτουργὸς, a minister of the sanctuary, i. 6. of 
the adytum, sanctum sanctorum Wp7T; in other words, the high 
priest of the temple above, having access to wap, the holy, or most 
holy place. ‘Aylwy may also mean, of holy things, i. 6. ἀγίων ἀληϑι-, 
γῶν, of the truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But I prefer the 
former sense; as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the 
Jewish high priest. λΛειτουργὸς means, a public minister, qui publicis 
officiis praest, vel. munera publica prestat. Says Ulpian, the Scho- 
liast upon Demosth, contra Septin., λεῖτον, ἐκάλουν of παλαιοὲ τὸ δημό- 
σιον, what was public, the ancients called λεῖτον. The ending -ovpydc 
comes from the verb ἔργειν, opero, officio fungor. 

Καὶ τῆς σκηνῆς τῆς ἀληϑινῆς, the true tabernacle, means, that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which there- 
fore is called true or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle 
that was made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly 

and perishable. The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on 
earth, the image or type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, 
properly named ἀληϑινῆς, i.e. real, or that which truly and perma- 
nently exists. : 
_ What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
Ἣν ἔπηξεν ὁ Κύριος, καὶ οὐκ ἄνϑρωπος, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; i. 6. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not 
material, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the im- 
mediate power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an 
actual heavenly structure, having physical form and location, is a ques- 
tion which will be brought up by ver. 5, below. 

Ver. 3. Tae γὰρ ἀρχιερεὺς ...... καϑίσταται, now every high priest 
to present oblations and sacrifices ; i.e. it enters into the 
2 of such an office, that duties of this kind must be performed 
1 who sustains it; see the original proposition of this subject, in 
ch. ν, 1. Δῶρα, oblations or gifts that were without blood; such as 
neha grain, vegetables, &c. θυσίας, animals slain for 
saeryice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
"7 s between Jehovah and the offerer. 
Ὅϑεν ἀναγκαῖον .....+ προσενέγκῃ, whence, it is necessary that this 
high priest] also have some offering to present; i. 6. if Christ be high 
st, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 

iting some offering, then Christ, of course, must present one. 
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What the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in ch. ix. 
1}1—14. 25. 26. 

Ver. 4. The apostle proceeds to show the reason, why Christ is a 
priest in the tabernacle above, and not in that on earth. Ei μὲν yap 
ἦν ...... δῶρα, but if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, 
because there are priests appointed by law, who present oblations 
according to the law. The argument is thus: “The Scripture calls 
Christ, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα ; but this he could not be on earth, inas- 
much as there are already ἱερεῖς there, by divine appointment ; conse- 
quently, he is iepeve in the temple above, and must present his offering 
there. Δῶρα means here oblations of every kind, comprehending the 
same things as δῶρὰ re καὶ ϑυσίας in ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. Οἴτινες ὑποδείγματι ...... ἐπουρανίων, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary.] Compare ver. 2, and ch. ix. 24. Ὑπόδειγμα means, tmage, 
effigy, copy, resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the 
earthly temple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or 
picture of any thing does to the object itself. The heavenly σκηνὴ ἰδ 
ἀληϑινὸς ; the earthly one, σκιαρὰ. 

Σκιὰ, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
εἰκῶν, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of σῶμα, body ; see Col. ii. 17. Σκιὰ I have construed 
as qualifying ὑποδείγματι, and rendered both words, mere copy, i. e. I 
have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is onlyo 
resemblance, i. e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere imper- 
fect effigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently, the office of priest in 
the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Τῶν ἐπουρανίων, i. 6. ἁγίων, sanctuary. So in ver. 2, ἁγίων λειτουρ- 
yor, 1. 6. ἁγίων [τόπων] λειτουργὸς, a minister of the holy of holies, 
or, of the most holy place. 

Καϑὼς χρημάτισται ...... ὄρει, for Moses, when about to huild the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished ; ‘‘ See now,” said he, ““ that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 

Χρηματίζω means, to give oracular responses, or, to make communica- 
tions to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken, actively, of God, 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, χρηματίζειν, λέγεται ἐπὶ Θεῶν ro δὲ 
διαλέγεσϑαι, ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπων. In the passive voice (as here) it means, to 
receive divine responses or communications, of any kind. 
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"Rriredelv, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. Φησὶ, viz. God 
saith, in Exod. xxv. 40: compare Exod. xxv, 9; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 8, 
Numb. viii. 4. 1 Chron. xxviii, 11.19, Acts vii, 44. The Hebrew word, 
to which τύπον here corresponds, is II, model, sketch, delineation, 
form. ὙΤύπος means, model or form here ; as it often does. “Oper refers 
to Mount Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that commu- 
nications were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; 
see Exod. xxiv. 18: compare ch. xxv. 9. 40; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 1. See 
Excursus XV. 

| Ver. 6. Nuvi δὲ διαφορωτέρας τέτευχε λειτουργίας, but now has he 
obtained a service of a more excellent nature; i.e. since he is nota 
priest in the earthly temple, but in the heavenly one, be has an office 
[πόσῳ] διαφορωτέρα, [so much] more exalted, viz. than that of the Levi- 
tical priests. 
 "Oaw καὶ... μεσίτης, as much more, as the covenant, of which he 
is the mediator, is superior [to the ancient one,] being sanctioned with 
better promises. Πόσῳ must be understood in the clause preceding this, 
Viz. πόσῷ διαφορωτέρας, in order to make out the comparison which its 
correlate ὅσῳ implies, in the latter. Νενομοϑέτηται, is sanctioned, i. 8. is 
promulgated and established with all the solemnity and stability of a 
law. The better promises follow, viz. in ver. 8—13. The imperfection 
of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is disclosed 
‘further, in ch. ix. 9—14; x. 1—22; xiii. 9—14. From these passages 

that the first covenant promised only external purification, 
‘and the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who complied with 
the rites which it enjoined; but under the new covenant, real pardon of 
sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace of conscience, 
the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assembly of the 
redeemed in a better world. 

‘The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: “ The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant 
under which he holds his office excels, in the blessings which it pro- 
‘mises, the covenant introduced by Moses.” 

_ Ver. 7, Ei yap ἡ πρώτη . . . τόπος, moreover, if that first [covenant] 
ab then no wistuce for the second would have been 
Ἢ πρώτη, sc. διαϑήκη, means here, the Jewish dispensation or 
omy. “Ἄμεμπτος, without fault, free from defect. The meaning is, 

“not tha the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
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palpably wrong or erroneous ; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on ch. 
vii. 19, and compare ch. ix. 9—14, 23.24; x. 1—3. 10—14. The law, 
then, was not τέλειος, 1. 6. ἄμεμπτος ; nor was it designed to be any 
thing more than a dispensation preparatory to the gospel. 

’Efnreiro τόπος, no room had been sought, or, no provision had been 
made, for a second, i. e. for a new covenant, or, the gospel dispensation. 

Ver. 8. Μεμφόμενος yap αὐτοῖς λέγει, but, finding fault [with the first 
covenant,] he says to them, i. 6. the Jews. The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fault with them, i.e. the Jews; in 
which way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have 
understood it, Μέμφομαι can undoubtedly govern αὐτοῖς in the dative ; 
but still I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, ““ The former 
covenant was not ἄμεμπτος. He goes on to prove this: but how? by 
quoting a passage from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. But what does this passage 
contain? Μέμφεται, says the apostle, i. 4. μεμφόμενος ἔστε, i. 6. it 
affirms that the law is not ἄμεμπτος; for these two words are plainly 
connected as antitheses, by the writer. If so, then μεμφόμενος applies 
to διαϑήκῃ, and not to αὑτοῖς ; and so I understand it. If the ellipsis be 
supplied, it will read, μεμφόμενος αὑτῇ sc. διαϑήκῃ. In such a case, 
αὐτοῖς is governed by λέγει. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxxi., which precedes the 
passage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of 
reproof or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such 
an imputation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in 
this, the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, 
implies, of course, that the old one had failed to accomplish all the 
objects to be desired, i. 6. it was defective. 

The apostle evidently understands the passage quoted, as originally 
having respect to the gospel dispensation ; nor can I perceive any good 
reason why it should not be so understood. There is the same objec- 
tion, that any prophecy whatever should be understood as having regard 
to this dispensation, as there would be to this being so understood; 
consequently, there is sufficient reason why this should be understood 
as the apostle has explained it, unless we reject altogether the idea, 
that any truly prophetic declarations of such a nature can and do 
exist. 
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Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραι .. 44-4 καινὴν, behold the days are coming, sarth the 
Lord, when I will make ἃ new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. ᾿Ιδοὺ corresponds to the Hebrew 77377, and 
is used to excite the particular attention of the persons who are addressed, 
to any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage; at 
least not in any measure so frequently employed in the classies, as by 
the writers of the New Testament, ᾿Ιδοὺ is accented on the ultimate, 
to mark it as an adverb, and to distinguish it from ἴδου 2. aor, imp. of 
the verb cidw. ; 

᾿Ἡμέραι ἔρχονται is equivalent to the Hebrew D'X2 OY, which is 
used indefinitely for any future period, whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘‘ At some future period I will 
make,” &c. 

“Ext τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον "Ἰούδα, i. q. in Hebrew 
ANTM) TAT TAD, i.e. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah 
and Israel. The meaning is, with all the twelve tribes, i. e. the whole 
of the Hebrew nation, “Emi τὸν οἶκον, i,q. ext τῷ οἴκῳ, see Wahl’s 
Lexicon on ἐπὶ, No. 8. a. In the Septuagint, the passage reads, καὶ 
ξιαϑήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰσραὴλ cai τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ιούδα διαϑήκην καινὴν. 

᾿Διαϑήκην is commonly employed by the LXX., in order to translate 
M732, The general idea of διαϑήκη is, disposition or arrangement of 
any kind, or in regard to any matter; from the verb διατέϑημι, to dis- 
pose of, to arrange. Hence, it is sometimes employed by classic writers, 
in the sense of fedus, compact, or covenant between two parties; but 
not so in the New Testament. Like the Hebrew 2, (to which, 

ng to the usus loguendi of the New Testament, it generally cor- 

5} it often means Jaw, precept; even particular precept, as in 
Acts vii. 8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. ix. 4, ai διαϑῆκαι, the 

able the law, i. e. the ten commandments ; compare Deut, iv. 13, 

12 is explained by DIT MWY, the ten commandments ; 

compare also Deut. ix.9. 11. So Heb. ix, 4, κιβωτὸν τῆς διαϑήκης, the 
lich contained the διαθήκην, i.e. the two tables of the ten com- ~ 
mandments, (i. 4, TWA WIN, Numb. x, 33;) and afterward, in 
the same verse, ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the [stone] tablets containing 
he ten commandments. The general idea of law, precept, statute, is 

y commonly annexed to 72 in Hebrew, where the Septuagint 

᾿ by διαϑήκη ; 6. g. Exod. xix. 5, et al. spe. Both in classic 
ad in the New Testament, it has also the meaning of lasf will, 
; e.g. Gal. iii. 15. Heb. ix, 16, 17. 


“πε 
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a version ad sensum, but hot ad literam. Mévyw or ἐμμένω means, 
among other things, to persevere, to be constant, to continue firm, or 
stedfast in any thing. The Greek expression, ode ἐνέμειναν is softer 
than TDi; and as οὐκ ἐμειναν conveys, for substance, the same idea 
as TDF, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger expression 
by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself to his Jew- 
ish brethren. “Ὅτι οὐκ ἐνέμειναν assigns a reason why a new covenant 
was to be made, viz. because the old one is broken, and because it has 
not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be kept, therefore a. 
new one, on different conditions and with better promises, shall be made. 
Κἀγὼ ἡμέλησα αὐτῶν, Hebrew D2 ἽΠΠΟΝ 123), (English Version) 
although Iwas an husband to them ; Gesenius, ‘aléhonph Iwas their 


Lord; both according to a sense of bya, which is a usual one. But. 


that the Septuagint have given a correct version here, and asnpote 
tly it in our text, is very probable. The Arabic Y Je 
(93) mm to loath, to reject with loathing ; see Castell Lex. on 
ἐκ»... In this sense, it is probable, 3 wai is used in Jer, xxxi, 32, and, 
as some think, in Jer. iii. 14. So Abul Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and 
Rabbi Tanchum, understood the word in ch. xxxi. 32; and in like 
manner many modern critics. The Greek ἠμέλησα means, to neglect, 
to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is, (like οὐκ ἐνέμειναν) a 
softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew one, while it conveys 
for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their rendering of 
oe ‘appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of the word 
the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge for, at the’ βέδεδαε 


‘The disregarding, or treating with neglect (ἡμέλεσα,) here spoken 
of, has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for 
their wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have re- 


Wer. 10. "Ore αὕτη ἡ διαϑήκη . . . κύριος, but this is the covenant: 
wh ill make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
"Ὅτι but, so the Hebrew 33, Ps. xliv. 23; exxx. 4, Job 
The Lexicons are imperfect in regard to this word, Οἴκῳ 
eof Israel in this verse means, the Jews in general, the 
nation, for so the whole nation is often named, sottceatigen’ 
in the New. 

- pov εἰς Yer Bide bray) T will put my laws upon their 
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mind, Hebrew Da. For διδοὺς, the Septuagint has διζοὺς δώσω, 
meaning, I suppose, deeply infiz. This sense of δίδωμι comes from the 
Hebrew |); see Wahl on δίδωμι, No. 8. Διδοὺς, like the present 
participle in Hebrew, is used for the future δώσω.. To place or put 
laws upon their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them, 
as it were, i. e. deeply to infix them. Καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἔπιγράψω 
αὑτοὺς, and I will enyrave them upon their hearts, or, inscribe them 
upon their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the 
same import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spint 
of obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as they 
have done; i. 6. the new covenant shall be distinguished from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 
under it. 

Καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς . . . λαὸν, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people; i.e. I will grant them peculiar protection and 
blessings, and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me. 
Compare Rev. xxi. 3, 4. 7. Zech. viii. 8. For the meaning of the 
Hebrew idiom, εἰς Θεὸν and εἰς λαὸν, see on Heb. i. δ. 

Ver. 11. Καὶ οὐ μὴ διδάξουσιν .... κύριον, no one shall teach his owa 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord. For 
τὸν πολίτην, Various manuscripts and editions have τὸν πλησίον. The 
original Hebrew is, UN THY S792" NOV YIN WRUTYT DN which, 
interpreted agreeably to a well-known Hebrew idiom, means "simply, 
one shall not teach another ; for WN and Y*) as well as WN and YN 
simply denote each other, or one another, when thus coupled together. 
Τὸν πολίτην, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew JY"; and this 
word the Septuagint almost always render by πλησίον. This is the 
ground, probably, why the reading πλησίον has been preferred by Ben- 
gel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But πολέτην is in the best manu- 
scripts; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthie, Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Hein- 
richs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, moreover, ren- 
der J") by πολίτης, in Prov. xi. 9; xxiv. 28. Whether, however πλε- 
giov or πολίτην be adopted, the sense is not changed. The meaning 
of the whole phrase, is simply what the Hebrew idiom allows it to 
signify, viz. ‘‘ One shall have no need to teach another.” The repe- 
tition of the sentiment, by τὸν πολίτην αὑτοῦ and τὸν αδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, 
belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, which 
expresses the same thought in two different ways, as is constantly done 
by the synonymous parallelisms of the Old Testament. 
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"Ori πάντες... μεγάλου αὑτῶν, for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest, i.e, all of whatever rank or condition, high or 
low, rich or poor—all classes of people, shall have a knowledge of God. 
Meepoo and μεγάλου here refer to condition, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 

i, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but 
that, inasmuch as the laws of God will be infixed upon the hearts of 
his people, and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as 
im former times, of his true character and the requirements of his law, 
The words are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning 
of the whole plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion, or of God, 
should become universal, under the new covenant, so that no one might 
be found, who could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the 
true God. The implication, moreover, contained in this, is, that under 
the old covenant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, 
considering the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

Wer. 12. “Ore ἵλεως ἔσομαι... ἔτι, for I will be merciful in respect to 
their iniquities, and their sins and their transgressions will I remember 
no more. "ἵλεως, propitious, mild, clement, governs the dative ταῖς 
ἀδικίαις, and (like MIDN to which it corresponds) designates the idea of 
readiness to pardon, or, , to deal mildly with offenders. 

Τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὑτῶν is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Septuagint, 

nor Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic. The Hebrew has only DANWM?, 
ἁμαρτιῶν αὑτῶν answers, in our text. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, now to determine whether τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν was originally 
, by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards from some 
itic the Septuagint which contained it. But whether it be 
admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of the 
_ passage; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic parallel- 
ism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same senti- 
ment, "ἵλεως εἶναι ταῖς ἀδικιαῖς means, to be forgiving, ready to pardon ; 
and οὗ μνησθῆναι τῶν ἀνομιῶν means, to pass sins by unpunished, to treat 
ender Aenea their sins were forgotten. The expression applied to 

_ is altogether anthropopathic ; but so are most other expressions 

en δεν τι acting in relation to such subjects, 

far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 

, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people of 
16 writer now adds, as a comment on what he had quoted— 
265 
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Ver. 13. Ἐν τῷ λέγειν... πρώτην, in saying a new [covenant,} he 
represents the first [covenant] as old. Of course, if a new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
Tlexadaiwxe, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means éo represent a thing 
as old, or, as superannuated; for in no other sense did the words just 
quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. Τὸ δὲ παλαιού- 
pevov.... ἀφανισμοῦ, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, ts near to dissolution. Ἰαλαιόω is more usually applied to things, 
and γηράσκω to persons. The use of two synonymous words here, serves 
merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent to saying, 
‘“‘That which is very old.” 

᾿Αφανισμοῦ, literally, disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or 
dispensation, it means abolition or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘‘ What is very old is near dissolution ;” but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as πεπαλαιουμένην; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or, it is about to be dissolved or 
abrogated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see above, p. 351,-seq. 

Ver. 1. Εἶχε μὲν οὗκ καὶ ἣ πρώτη . . . κοσμικὸν, moreover, the first 
[covenant] also had ordinances of service and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Οὖὗν, a sign of transition here, for a new subject is introduced. 
The force of καὶ here, is not easily described. 1 join it with εἶχε thus, 
‘‘ Besides what I have said about the first covenant, let me add, that 
εἶχε καὶ, tt also had ordinances,” &c. ΑἹ] three particles, μὲν οὖν 
καὶ, might be rendered, and besides, and further, and I may add, ἄς. ; 
but I prefer the manner in which I have rendered them. As to μὲν, it 
is the mere sign of protasts ; see below, on ver. 11. 

Ἡ πρώτη, i. 6. διαϑήκη, compare ch. viii. 6, 7,13; not ἡ πρώτη σκηνὴ, 
as some critics have supposed. 

Δικαιώματα λατρείας Means, a service arranged, conducted, by rules 
or ordinances. Aarpela designates the public service of the temple or 
tabernacle; and δικαιώματα, the rules or precepts which regulated it. 
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Ἅγιον usually means sanctuary or holy place, in a general sense, and 
*o tt may be taken here, viz, for the whole temple, But it may also 
be understood, as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, 
in which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are 
immediately mentioned, which, however, is called by the writer, ἅγια, 
in ver. 2. If it be the same as ἅγια, it is distinguished from ἅγια 
ἁγίων, in the third verse; which means the apartment behind the veil, 
where the ark, &c. were deposited. Κοσμικὸν (from κύσμος) means, 
pertaining to this world, of a terrestial nature, i. e. material, the 
opposite of ob χειροποίητον in ch. ix, 11, 24, and i. 4. χειροποίητον ; the 
opposite also, of “Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐπουράνιος, ch. xii, 22; compare Rev. 
xxi. 2. Some critics have explained κυσμικὸν by formosum, illustre, 
because κόσμος sometimes signifies ornatus,elegantia, But the adjective 
which designates the meaning correspondent with these significations, 
is κυσμιος, and not κοσμικὸς, 

Ver. 2. Σκηνὴ γὰρ... πρώτη, for an outer tabernacle was con- 
structed. Σκηνὴ evidently means here, only one apartment of the ἵερον 
or sacred building; compare ver. 3, where another σκηνὴ is described. 
Ἢ πρώτη means, that which first presents itself, viz. to the worship- 
per as he enters the outer court of the building; therefore outer σκηνὴ 
or apartment, the most holy place being the inner one. We might 
expect, according to the rules laid down by grammarians concerning 
the Greek article, that either σκηνὴ would have the article, or πρώτη 
would omit it. Constructions, however, of the same kind as. σκηνὴ ἡ 
πρώτη are frequent in the New Testament; e. g. Rom. ii. 9, ἀνϑρώπον 
τοῦ ἐργαζομένου ; ch. ii. 14, ἔϑνη τὰ ..... μὴ ἔχοντα ; ch. v. 5, πνεύμα- 
τὸς ἁγίον τοῦ δοϑέντος. See Rom. viii. 3%, 34. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Gal. iii, 21, 
1 Thess. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9. 14, Heb. vi, 7, ἄς. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitriige, p. 355, seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
to most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek 
article,) that investigation shows the principle assumed to be by no 
means uniform, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard 
to this matter, than the grammarians would fain have us believe. For 
the dimensions, &c. of the various σκηναὶ, or apartments of the temple, 
see 1 Kings vi. 
μαννα λυχνέα .... ἄρτων, in which [apartment] was the candle- 

, and the table, and the show-bread, For a description of the 
tick, see Exod. xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17-24. The Hebrew 
wering tO λνχνία, is MN. The τράπεζα is deseribed in 

2&2 


«ἢ 


. 
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Exod. xxv. 23—39. The design of the table was, that the bread which 
was consecrated to the Lord might be placed upon it. Πρόϑησις τῶν 
ἄρτων, the exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described 
in Exod. xxv. 30, and Lev. xxiv. 5—9. The earlier Hebrew name 
was D871 OM), presence-bread. It is also called BM? TY, and 
n73yan BMD, the arrangement of bread, or, the bread arranged, in 
velerence'te the manner in which it was exhibited upon the table; see 
Lev. xxiv. 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of ssered ademisle= 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Exod. xxv. But it is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 1, and xxxvii. 25—28 ; 
xxxv. 15. So also the altar of burnt-offering is omitted, in Exod. xxv. 
although it is mentioned in Exod. xxxv. 16; xxxviil, 1; and many 
other utensils of the tabernacle also are omitted in Exod xxv. which are 
mentioned in Exod. xxxv. Our author expressly says (ch, ix. 5,) that 
he shall not attempt to mention all the particulars of the sacred 
apparatus for the temple service, 

Ἥτις λέγεται ἅγια, which is called ἅγια, i. 6. WIP, WIpD, he 
holy place, the sanctuary ; a different apartment in the ἵερον or sacred 
enclosure, from the ἅγια ἁγίων mentioned in ver. 3. “Aya in our text, 
is plural ; for the singular feminine is written ἁγία, (with the accent on 
the penult.,) not ἅγια. The writer means to say that ἡ σκηνὴ πρώτη: 
the outer apartment, of the temple, was called ἅγια. The plural is 
used here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, | 
it is in ἅγια ἁγίων (not ἁγία ἁγίων,) ver. 3; and both ee 
to a usage that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs 
the plural to designate the sanctuary. E. g. Ps. lxxiii. 17, ° 
i.e. ἅγια Θεοῦ. Ps. Ixviii. 36, TIPS, fy ov. Lev. ? 
WaAPD, ἅγιὰ prov, &e. 

Ver. 3. Meri δὲ τὸ δεύτερον καταπέτασμα, and behind the condo 
A description of this veil is given, in Exod. xxvi. 31—33 5 ααχνὶ, δό, 
36. As the inner veil is here called δεύτερον, the ROOT 
is, that there was a πρῶτον also, and accordingly we find i 
in Exod. xxvi. 36, 37; and Exod. xxxvi. 37,33, The Hebrew ἃ 
of the inner veil (which separated the most holy place frc nt dy 
or common sanctuary,) is NJ7D, as given in Exod. xxvi. ὃ 33 


πακήν of the outer veil, which served as a door for the tabe 
which covered the entrance passage to the first ἅγιον, is 
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is called καταπέτασμα by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in our 
text.) im Exod. xxvi. 31, 33. Lev. xvi. 2, Exod, xxxvi. 35, and also 
by the evangelists, Matt, xxvii. 58. Mark xv. 38. The latter, both 
ναταπέτασμα and ἐπίσπαστρον, in the passages connected with those just 
cited. There was a third external covering or curtain for the taber- 
nacle, (called NY, AY}, in Exod. xxvi. 1, 2. seq.,) which Dindorf 
says was a third veil; but which, manifestly, Paul does not reckon 
to be such ; nor Moses, in the passages above cited. 

Σκηνὴ ἡ λεγομένη ἄγια ἁγίων, the apartment which is called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, i. 4. OWIPN wip, a common 
form of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote intensity. In regard 
to ἡ λεγομένη, after σκηνὴ without the article, see on ἡ πρώτη above. 
Κατεσκεύασϑη is understood after σκηνὴ; see in ver. 2, where it is 
expressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there 
was the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, &c.; and there the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, (which the Jews in later times called ΓΝ) 
was peculiarly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular 
dwelling place, ΓΝ, 

‘Ver. 4. Mbeovty ἑ ἔχουτα ϑυμιατήριον, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Kai τὴν κιβωτὸν .... χρυσίῳ, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
onevery part with gold. KuiBwrde was a coffer or chest, made of 
wood, and covered with laminwe of gold; a description of which is 
given in Exod. xxv. 10—16; xxxvii. 1—5. It is called the ark of 
the covenant, because in it were deposited the two tables of the cove- 

TWA, see on διαϑήκην in ch, viii, 8. and compare Deut. iv. 13; 
1s) which tables are also called the two tables of testimony 
i.e. of statutes, FTV, NT) Ἢ Exod. xxi. 18. Both the terms 
Ama and NYY plainly mean, laws, statutes, or precepts, in this case, 
und both refer principally to the ten commandments ; see 1 Kings 

viii. 9, and Deut. x. 1—5. 2 Chron. v. 10; vi. 11. 

Ἐν ἦ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, in which [ark] was a golden 
pot containing the manna. The fact to which this alludes, is described 
in Exod. xvi. 32—34; where the στάμνος is called simply ; 
ae. pot, urn, vessel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, in- 

|, of its being golden in the Hebrew; but the Septuagint render 

| by στάμνον χρυσοῦν. Of the fact that it was so, no one will be 
doubt, who reads a description of the furniture of the 
lace, and finds that almost every thing within it was either 
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pure gold, or was overlaid with gold; e. g. the ark, Exod. xxv. 1}: 
the merey-seat, ch. xxv. 17; the cherubim, ch. xxv. 18; the pillars 
and hooks for the veil that separated the inner sanctuary from the 
other, ch. xxxvi. 31, 32. Who now can rationally suppose, that the 
urn containing manna, and the censer used on the great day of atone- 
ment, were not also golden? See Excursus XVII. 

Μάννα ; see on this word, Rosenmiiller, on Exod. xvi. 15; where the 
various derivations of the word are considered ; the various species of 
manna described; and the fact shown, that the supply of this food 
for the Israelites in the wilderness, was understood, by the writer of 
ihe narration in Exodus, to be miraculous. 

Kal ἡ ῥάβδος ᾿Λαρὼν ἡ βλαστήσασα, and the rod of Aaron which 
budded. See Numb. xvii, 1—10, and what is said ee 
and the pot of manna, in Excursus XVII, 

Kai ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the tables of the covenant, sacubeis 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Exod, xxxi. 83; xxxii. 16; xxxiv, 28, 
where the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten 
commandments ; Deut. x. 1, 2. 1 Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. y. 10, The 
writer asserts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, 
were all laid up originally in the κιβωτὸς, 

Ver. 5. Ὑπεράνω δὲ αὐτῆς χερουβὶμ .... τὸ ἱλαστήριον, and over i 
[the ark] were splendid cherubim, which overshadowed the covering 
of the ark. See the description of the cherubim in Exod, xxv. 18—20. 
1 Kings viii. 6, 7. 1 Chron, xxviii. 18, That cherubim were symbo- 
lical images or representations, is quite plain from comparing the 
various descriptions given of them in different passages of scripture; 
e. g. Exod. xxv. 18—20; xxvi. 31. 1 Kings vi. 23—39. 32; and 
Ezek, i. and x. particularly ch. x. 20—22. I understand the word 
δόξης as referring to the splendour of these symbolical figures, which 
were covered with gold throughout, Exod. xxv. 18—20. 1 Kings vi. 38. 
Some understand δόξης of the glory which was displayed under ani 
around them; to which they suppose a reference to be aes = 
Ixxx. 1, [2.] 

Κατασκιάζοντα refers to the outstretched wings of the βραστος 
the ἱλαστήριον, as described in the passages above quoted. λαστήριον 
here means, the lid or covering of the κιβωτὸς, which was p re gold 
Exod. xxv. 17, 21. In Hebrew it is called ΠΊΒΞ, which t 
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have rendered ἱλαστήριον in Exod. xxv. 17, 21. As ΒΞ means, to 
cover sin, i. δ. to make atonement for it, so nnp2 may very naturally 
be rendered ἱλαστήριον, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this ἱλασ- 
τήριον, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. xvi. 14. 
Ἵλαστήριον, understood in reference to this, might be translated, the 
place or instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 

_ mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e, a 
‘supernatural, excessive brightness ; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it, as his throne, and from it to dispense his mercy, when 
‘atonement was made for the sins of the people, by sprinkling it with 
blood. Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Περὶ ὧν .... μέρος, respecting which things, it is not my present 
design to speak with particularity. Ὧν here refers to the various 
articles of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning. He 
means to say, that a particular description of these, and of all the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, is not what he intends to give; i. 6. 
he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which were 
already named. 

- Ver. 6. Τούτων δὲ οὕτω κατασκευασμένων, now these things being thus 

prepared. Karacxevalw is also, to build or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the 
various utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respect~ 
ive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the rites 
of the sanctuary required. 

Ἑϊς μὲν τὴν πρώτην . .. ἐπιτελοῦντες, the priests, performing the 
services, entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Πρώτην, that 
which is first approached, i. e. outer, as in ver. 2 above. Aarpeiac, 
public religious services; see on ver. 1, above. διαπαντὸς, every 
day, without intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, 

to make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
present the private offerings of individuals, Mey is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here; to which δὲ, in the apodosis, ver. 7, 
corresponds. Μὲν, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that 
corresponds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there 
is not only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence 
above mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 
Ver, 7, Eig δὲ τὴν devrépay 2... 6 ἀρχιερεὺς, but into the second [viz. 
σκηνὴν, tabernacle, apartment,] the high priest only [entered,| once m 
ie yeare: compare Lev. xvi, 3, Acurépay inplies σκηνὴν, “Awad means 
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either simply once, as ἅπαξ καὶ dic, once and again; or it means once 
only, once for all; which is the meaning of it here, and in several 
other passages of this epistle. Τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ is the genitive of time: 
the genitive being commonly used in order to designate the time when 
or how often. On the great day of atonement, it appears that the 
high priest went thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12. 14, 15; 
to which may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden 
censer; which accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz. that the 
high priest entered the sanctuary four times, on the ‘ee 
expiation. = 

Οὐ χωρὶς αἵματος, not without blood. See Lev. xvi. 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock, Lev. xvi, 3, and of a 
goat, was brought into the most holy place, by the high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times Se 

mercy-seat and before it. 

Ὃ προσφέρει ...+ ἀγνοημάτων, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people. See Lev. xvi. 6,11. 14—16. Προσφέρει 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indi- 
cated in Lev. xvi. 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement 
for himself, as well as for the people, is expressly declared in the verses 
above referred to. ᾿Αγνοημάτων Wahl renders, sins of ignorance. But 
plainly it is not necessarily limited to this confined sense. It means, 
fault, error, sin, generally considered, So in Judith v. 20. Sirach 
xxiii. 2; li. 19. Tobit iii. 3. 1 Macc. xiii. 39. The LXX. have some- 
times used it to express the Hebrew ΓΝ, from ΤΣ to err. In 
Lev. iv. 2. 13.22. 27, sins ΠΆΩ, through procépilancyy enermals 
tioned, and atonement is directed to be made for them, by sprinkling 
blood before the mercy-seat, Lev. iv. 6.17, But this mode of making 
atonement, and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was 
to be made in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, 
and limited in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2; xvi. 1,2. It would seem, from Lev. iv, 
as if the sins ΓΞ hada special atonement made for them, in the 
inner sanctuary, “without limitation as to the number of times that the 
high priest might go there. But Lev. xvi. 2, restricted this custom; 80 
that atonement for sin of any kind was made, before bes 
ay ἀν πος ie arse. ae xxx. 10. . 

Ver. 8. Τοῦτο δηλοῦντος . . . ὁδὸν, the Holy Spirit sign 
this, that the way to the nate holy place was not yet 
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Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient 
prophets; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the 
service of God; and which signified, by these arrangements, what the 
apostle here affirms. Τοῦτο 1 construe with διὰ understood, viz. by 
this ; so Ernesti and Dindorf, Ais rebus ; Storr, wodurch, whereby. 

Τὴν τῶν ἁγίων ὁδὸν means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanctu 
ary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy-seat of heaven: compare Eph. ii. 18. Heb. iv. 16 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and 
limited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

*Ert τῆς πρώτης σκηνῆς ἐχούσης στάσιν, while the first tabernacle had 
α standing; i. e. so long as the Jewish dispensation lasted, Πρώτης 
σεηνῆς is here used, in the general or unlimited sense, for the tabernacle 
or temple, with its services. 

Ver. 9. Ἥτσις παραβὺλὴ .... τὸν ἐνεστηκύτα, which [has been] a 
type down to the present time. Παραβολὴ means, symbol, similitude, 
image, i, 6. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the 
meaning of τύπος. But in the English language, type is used not for 
similitude merely, but for something, under the ancient covenant, which 
was specially designed, on the part of God, to be a symbol of some 
person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
Here, the preceding verse shows that the ancient tabernacle or temple 
was designed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some 
important truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. 
Of course, the rendering of παραβολὴ by type, is appropriate to ex- 
press the idea intended to be conveyed by the writer. Eig τὸν ἑνεστηκότα 
down to the present time ; cic, ad, usque ad: see Wahl on εἰς, 2. a. 

Ka ὃν δῶρα .,.. Aarpebovra, in which both oblations and sacri- 
Jices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the worshipper, in respect to his conscience. KaS’ ὃν, in which, during 
which, viz. time; see Wahl on xara, No. 2. Δῶρὰ re καὶ ϑυσίαι means, 
offerings of every kind, which were presented to God. For τελειῶσαι, 
see on τελείωσις, ch. vii. 11. The meaning is, “Τὸ render the mind of 
the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that quiet 
which was connected with a well-grounded persuasion of this, and that 
moral purification which must accompany it.” We have no one word 
to express all this in English. I have come as near to it as 1 am able 
to do, in the version which I have given. 
~The whole verse shows very plainly, that our epistle was written while 
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the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 70, 
But by the phrase, τὸν καιρὸν τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, the writer particularly 
alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Christian dispen- 
sation had begun, The whole sentence is as much as to say, * The 
Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the present 
moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than a fype 
of the Christian dispensation, which has already commenced. All its 
oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penalty due 
to sin in the sight of heaven, or procuring real peace of conscience. 

Ver. 10. Μόνον ἐπὶ βρώμασι . . . ἐπικείμενα, the ordinances of an 
external nature had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers 
ablutions, enjoined until the time of reformation. A passage very 
difficult in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have 
referred δικαιώματα to the δῶρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, mentioned in the preceding 
verse; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might,) 
in accounting for it, how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats, 
and drinks, and various ablutions. To me it seems quite evident, 
that ver, 10 is designed to signify something additional to that which 
is mentioned in ver. 9; although the construction is asyndic, i. e. καὶ 
is omitted before μόνον. ‘Eni βρώμασι .... βαπτισμοῖς, 1 understand 
as a clause qualifying δικαιώματα, i. 6, itstands in the place of an 
adjective designating wherein the δικαιώματα consisted; while σαρκὺς 
supplies the place of another adjective, denoting to what the δικαιώματα 
had relation, viz. to the flesh or external part of man, Meats and 
drinks have respect to that which was clean and unclean, under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to 
the meats and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently, βαπτεσμοῖς 
refers to the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which had respect to 
external purification ; and βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι seem plainly to respect 
the same kind of purity. Besides, all this agrees 
scope of the writer. He had denied that the penalty, due to: sin in 
the sight of God, could be removed by any of the temple offerings, 
ver. 9; and in this verse he denies that the moral expiation required 
could be effected by any or all of the rites pertaining to external 
purification. Consequently, there was, according to him, nothing i 
the Jewish ritual, which could effect an atonement such as th 
needed, | 

Μέχρι καιροῦ διορϑώσεως ἐπικείμενα, sc. ἦσαν. 
interpreters have placed first in order in the verse, in t 
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whieh they have made; but this is unnecessary. It must be admitted, 
that the construction in this case is very difficult, and far from being 
clear. The intention of the writer seems to be the best guide; for, 
interpret as you please, the grammatical difficulties are about the same, 
Ι regard the whole in this simple light. Ver. 8 and 9 mention the 
tabernacle, (which of course includes the temple, for the latter was 
only a substitute of the former,) and declare that the same, with all its 
apparatus and rites connected with it, was only a παραβολὴ, i. 6. a 
symbol of something real and ultimate, under the new dispensation. 
Two particulars, or rather, two classes of things, belonging to the 
ancient ritual, now seem to strike the writer’s mind. First, the dopa 
καὶ ϑυσίαι offered to God, ver. 9; and secondly, the various meats 
and drinks, distinguished into clean and unclean, to which men under 
the Levitical law must have respect, and the divers ablutions which they 
must practise. ‘The ordinances pertaining to the flesh,”" says he, 

. “which respect only meats and drinks, and divers ablutions, are im- 
posed until the time of reformation,” i. e. they are all of a temporary 
nature, and therefore are plainly to be abolished. I regard the last 
part of this affirmation, viz. that which asserts the temporary nature, 
(and therefore inadequate) nature of meats and drinks and ablutions, 
as corresponding with the μὴ δυνάμεναι κατὰ συνείδησιν τελειῶσαι τὸν 
Aarpevorra of the ninth verse. Thus, both together declare the inade- 
quacy and temporary nature of the ancient ritual, and lead the mind of 
the reader to expect a new one; which the writer goes on immediately 
to propose, in ver. 11. 

Those who have referred ξικαιώματα ἐπικείμενα to δώρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, have 
been greatly perplexed in adjusting the reading of the word ἐπικείμενα ; 
for in ver. 9, we have δυνάμεναι (feminine) referring to ϑυσίαι. They pro- 
pose that we should either read ξυνάμεναι---ἐπικεέμεναι, or else dvvapeva— 
ἐπικείμενα, 80 a8 to make them agree. But all this difficulty arises from 
connecting δικαιώματα with that to which it does not belong; as we 
have seen above. 

Most Codices and Versions read ξικαιώμασι, instead of δικαιώματα ; 
but the latter is preferred by Knapp and others, and admitted to be of 
equal, or nearly equal, authority by Griesbach ; and it seems to me to 
make better sense, and to afford a more easy construction, than δικαιώμασε, 

ten rep chieces plainly means, the time of the gospel tate 
χρύνων ἀποκατάστασεως, in Acts iii. 21. Compare Mal. iii. 1 
Axvi, 22; Ixv. 17; li. 16. 
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Thus much for the description of the earthly tabernacle and its sacred utensils, toge- 
ther with an exhibitioa of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meeting the wants of sin- 
ners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature. They were intended only as the 
introduction to a new and better dispensation. My, in ver.11,is the sign of protasis, 
and is the correlate of δὲ in ver. 10, where the apodosis begins, All that follows ver, 1, 
on to yer. 10, is only a particular description of what is mentioned in general terms 
m ver, 1, and is subjoined for the sake of illustration and impression. Ver. 10 is 
plainly the sequel to ver. 1, and nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ officiates, is 
ob χειροποίητος NOt κοσμικὸς, like that of the Jews, ‘The antithesis between the old 
and new tabernacles, their services, and the respective efficacy of them, is carried on, 
by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. ix. and down to chap, x. 19. 


Ver. 11, Χριστὸς δὲ παραγενόμενος... ἀγαϑῶν, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Χριστὸς... παραγενόμενος 
is nominative to the verb εἰσῆλϑε in ver, 12. 

᾿Αρχιερεὺς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, literally, a high priest of good . 
things future, i. e. of future blessings. The meaning is, plainly, “ The 
high priest, who procures future blessings.” The principle of interpre- 
tation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the following: viz. 
the God of peace, i. 6. who procures or bestows peace; the God of con- 
solation, i. e. who bestows consolation; the God of grace, i. e. who 
bestows grace ; ἄρτος τῆς ζωῆς, i. q. ἄρτος τὴν ζωὴν διδοὺς, ἄς, Christ is, 
here called, the high priest who procures future blessings, by way of 
comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was μεσίτης (ch. viii. 6,) or 
ἔγγυυς (ch. vii. 22,) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 

Διὰ τῆς μείζονος . . . τῆς κτίσεως, through a greater and more perfect 
temple, not made with hands, that is, not of this [material] creation. 
Σκηνὴ here, as in ver. 2, most probably means, the outer apartment ot 
court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it, if we 
render διὰ through, as the best commentators and lexicographers do, in 
this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be nothing 
less than to make it χειροποίητος ; althonghtshé: πον 
expressly says, “it is οὗ χειροποίητος." It is unnecessary, then, to 
inquire precisely what there is, in the heavenly world, which constituted, 
materialiter, this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, through 
which Jesus passed, when εἰσῆλϑεν ἐφάπαξ εἷς τὰ ἅγια, ver. 12. The 
comparison is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed through 
the outer sanctuary, when he entered into the inner one, upon the great 
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day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer compared, in his 
own mind, the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed in his ascen- 
sion on high, (ch, iv. 14; vi. 20; viii, 1, 2,) with the veil which sepa- 
rated the oufer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the inner one; the 
clouds or sky, (which conceal the temple above from our view,) being 
resembled to the veil of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he expli- 
eitly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to the 
natural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the earth ; 
for he says, it was οὗ χειροποίητος. And lest this should not be suffi- 
cient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, οὗ ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, i. 6. not 
of the visible material creation, or, not (like this creation) visible and 
material ; which is plainly implied by ταύτης. 

The version of διὰ by Dr. Schulz, (vermoge, by virtue of,) 1 am not 
able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ, εἰσῆλϑεν 
ἐφάπαξ εἷς ra ἅγια, αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, BY VIRTUE OF a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, that was not material? which is the same 
as to say, “‘ He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle above, by 
virtue of the same tabernacle.” Ido not aver that this has no mean- 
ing; but I readily confess my inability to discover what the meaning is. 
It would be well for Dr. Schulz, who has appended so many interroga- 
tion and exclamation points, to extracts made by him from Storr’s 
version of our epistle, and from his notes upon it, to defend, or at least 
explain, such a version as that which gives occasion to these remarks. 

There is, indeed, another construction of διὰ, in this case, which, if it 
might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. Διὰ is often 
put before the genitive of a noun which indicates the manner, or the 
circumstances, in which any thing exists, or takes place, or is effected ; 
as all the lexicons will show. In 2 Cor. v. 10, the apostle says, * We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive, ra διὰ σώματος, [according to] the things done IN the 
body.” But, strictly considered, διὰ does not signify place here; for 

means, i a corporeal condition. Now, if we render the 

phrase in Heb. ix. 11, thus, in a greater and more perfect temple, we 
make διὰ indicate the place where simply. To render it thus, 1 find no 
ity; for διὰ is used only to denote the place through 

which, or by which one passes. See Wahl, διὰ I. 1. a. And besides, 
the circumstances which attended Christ's going into the most holy 
place, are mated in ver. 12; so that it is hardly to be expected that they 
are to be found here. There, διὰ is used in a way that is not at all 
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uncommon; 6, g. ‘* Christ entered the eternal sanctuary, οὐ δὲ αἵματος 
τράγων καὶ μόσχων, but διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος." I cannot see, therefore, 
how διὰ μείζονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς can be construed in the way of 
indicating the circumstances in which, or the means by which, Christ 
entered the eternal sanctuary. Of course, διὰ, in the case wnder con- 
sideration, must, after all, be construed through ; and be understood as 
having reference to the passage through the πρῶτη σκηνὴ, in order to 
enter the δευτέρα σκηνὴ. 

Ver. 12. Οὐδὲ δὲ αἵματος. . «ru ἅγια, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, he entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, first, the blood of a bullock, 
and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14; then the blood of a 
goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 15. Christ 
did not carry with him the blood of bullocks and goats, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, in order to make atonement ; but he presented his own blood — 
there, in order to make expiation. But this is not to be understood 
literally; for as the sanctuary itself was ob ταύτης τῆς (ee, 
χειροποίητος, 80 the Saviour's blood, which was shed upon ¢ 
not literally taken and carried by him into the heavenly te ; 
that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which is spiritual οἱ 
heavenly. That διὰ before αἵματος means with, cum, 2, is q te cle 
from the nature of the case, and from comparison with Lev. x i. 4, 1 
2 Cor. ii. 4. Rom, ii. 27; xiv. 20; viii. 25. Heb. xii. 1, Δὲ isa 
tive, but, when it follows a negative particle, as οὐδὲ is here. 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Alwviay λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, obtaining eternal redemption. Fb 
is not an Attic form of the first aor. middle. It seenaltt o be 
Alexandrine form, made after the analogy of the 2 aor. etpa; ." 
Winer's Gram, § 9, d. Eipioxw often means, fo obtain or acq ἦν 
thing. Here, the act of entering the eternal sanctuary and p 
his own blood, is considered as the means by which the et mas τς ~ ἢ 
tion of sinners is obtained or accomplished. ἀρῶν ἢ 1e Ne 
Testament, means, liberation or redemption ; ie, liberation fr om αὶ the | 
penalty due to sin, or redemption from the bondage πιά 44 
sin, Itis called αἰωνίαν, because the redemption ¢ is | 
in its consequences, or because it is liberation Ho a ty whi 
is eternal, and introduction to a state of endless happiness. The 
λύτρωσις effected by Christ, needs no repetition; when once mac 
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the consequences are eternal ; as we may see in ch. ix. 24—28; x, 1,2. 
11---14. ᾿ 

Ver. 13. El γὰρ τὸ αἷμα .... κεκοινωμένους, for if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. 
The blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of puri- 
fication or expiation, is described in Lev. xvi. 14,15. It was also 
shed, on other occasions, as a sin-offering, Lev. i. 2—5. 10.11. Ταύρων 
in our verse, corresponds with μύσχων in ver. 12. Both words mean 
a bullock, ora beeve: and the Septuagint employ both Greek words 
to translate the Hebrew “Wand “WD. E. ¢. ταύρος for WWW in Gen. 
xlix. 6, and for "DB in Gen, xxxii. 16 [15]; μόσχος for WW in Prov. 
xy. 17, and for 9B in Lev. iv. 3—5. 

Brodie δαμάλεως, κι τι λ, See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Numb. xix. 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, 7739 
i. 8, to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean’ 
that they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, nweny, 
a sin offering, or (as our English version has it) a purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification, So in Numb, xix. 13, 20, the per- 
son who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the 717} "2 sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies ῥαντίζουσα to αἷμα, 
as well as to σποδὸς. But, setting aside the difficulty of the grammati- 
eal construction as to concord, it does not appear, that the sprinkling 
of blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of 

rif The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the horns of the altar, and poured out before the altar, Nor is there 
any need of the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unem- 
barrassed, if we follow the usual grammatical construction, "Ῥαντίζουσιι 
is indeed feminine, and σποδὸς masculine. But such anomalies in 
concord are very common in Hebrew, see Gram. § 189, 5,7. Besides, 
as the latter noun here (δαμάλεως) is feminine, it happens, as in some 
other eases of the like nature, that the grammatical concord, as to 
gender, is regulated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

"Ayuifer «4... καϑαρύτητα, sanctifies in respect to external purifi- 
cation. ᾿Λγιάζει, used in respect to external rites, denoted that the 
person rendered ἁγιαζόμενος was clean or purified from all ritual un- 
= πρδῇ e. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external 

, 80 that he could draw near to God, as a worshipper, in a 
1" manner. Thus much, our author avers, was accomplished by 
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the ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be 
attributed to the sacrifice made by Christ, as he proceeds to declare. 

Ver. 14, Πόσφ μᾶλλον . . . ἔργων, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, in an eternal spiritual nature, offered himself without 
spot to God, purify our consciences from dead works. In ver. 11, 12. 
Christ is represented as entering the heavenly sanctuary, with his own 
blood, in order to expiate the sins of his people, or to procure λύτρωσιν 
for them, i. 6. deliverance from the penalty of the Divine law. It is, 
then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
that the offering of our great High Priest is made. There he has pre- 
sented himself, in his heavenly or glorified state, in his eternal spiritual 
condition, or possessed of an eternal spiritual nature, as the victim that 
had been slain, ch. x. 1O—12; i. 3; vii. 27. Rev. v. 9. Eph. v. 2; 
and there his blood, that had been shed, is virtually offered to make 
atonement; not literally, but spiritually, i. e. in a manner congruous 
with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Nearly to this purpose did Theophylact, long ago, explain this difficult 
passage. His words are, “Οὐκ ἀρχιερεὺς τις προσήνεγκε τὸν χριστὸν, 
ἀλλ’ αὑτὸς ἑαυτὸν" καὶ οὐ διὰ πυρὸς, ὡς αἱ δαμάλεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ πνεύματος 
αἰωνίου, ὥστε καὶ τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διαιωνίζειν,᾽ i. 6. No 
high priest made an offering of Christ, but he of himself; and this, 
not by fire, as the heifers [were offered,] but by an eternal Spirit, so that 
he might render grace and redemption eternal. See Excursus XVIII. 

'Ἑαυτὸν προσήνεγκε. The apostle seems to use σῶμα, ἑαυτὸν, and αἷμα, 
as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered ; see and 
compare Heb. i.3; x.10; ix. 12.14; x. 19; ix. 26. The reason 
of these different expressions may be found in the nature of the Jewish 
ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, in 
order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so that 
the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. iv. 6—12, 17—21. The 
use of either the three words σῶμα, ἑαντὸν, αἷμα, as designating the 
sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by employing 
the whole of them; i.e. when his blood was shed, his body was slain, 
i. 6. he himself was slain. 

“Apwpov, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners, ch. vii. 26, was apwjtor, i. c. a perfect victim, 8 
lawful or acceptable one. 
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may be justly called the mediator of a new covenant, differing greatly 
from the old.” Compare Heb. vii. 6—8. 13; vii. 15—19. 

Διαϑήκης καινῆς μεσίτης, means, the author of a new covenant, or the 
internuntius, IND, who (so. to speak) negociated such a covenant 
between God and man. See Gal. iii. 19, where Moses is called the 
μεσίτης of the former covenant. 

“Βαϊ of what avail,” the Hebrews would very naturally inquire here, 
‘can this new covenant be, to all those who have lived in former ages, 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do, 
then, the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed 2?” By no means, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic 
one has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for 
offences is obtained, which avails to them as well as to us at the 
present time. 

Ὅπως, x. τ. Δ. so that the death of Christ having taken place, for 
redemption from the punishment due to transgresstons committed under 
the ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made par- 
takers of promised eternal blessings. * Θανάτου means, the death of 
Christ. Τῶν παραβάσεων is governed in the genitive by the force of ἀπὸ in 
composition with λύτρωσιν ; and it means here, the effects of trans- 
gression, i.e. punishment, penalty; just as the Hebrew NWI and Ty 
mean, not only sin, but the penalty due to it. Οἱ κεκλημένοι (like 
ἐκλεκτοὶ) means, those who are called, invited, viz. to an actual partici- 
pation of the heavenly inheritance. It is, of course, understood, that 
only those who are pious have such an inheritance promised to them. 
Compare κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου μέτοχοι, in Heb. iii. 1. Οἱ κεκλημένοι here 
refers to just men, of the times which preceded the gospel dispensation, 
or new covenant; as the antecedent member of the verse clearly shows. 
Τῆς αἰωνίου κληρονομίας, as a genitive, depends on ἐπαγγελίαν, not on 
κεκλημένοι, although such a separation is somewhat unusual; see on 
ver 16, Savarov....d:aSepévov. ᾿Ἐπαγγελίαν is best translated here, as 
in ch. vi. 12. 15. 17; ch. x. 36; ch. xi. 13, ἅς. promised blessings, or 
proffered good. The inheritance is called eternal, (aiwviov,) because the 
blessings procured by a Saviour’s blood, for those who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature, see ver. 12. 
Such blessings could not be obtained by any of the rites of the old 
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covenant ; it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, 
that the ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. iii. 25, where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procured τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων, the remission 
of sins committed in preceding times; as is plain from the antithesis, 
τῷ »ῦν καιρῷ, in the following verse. Both passages compared, form a 
striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no where else so 
clearly and directly asserted. 

Ver. 16. “Ὅπου yap διαϑήκη . « «. διαϑεμένου, for where there is a 
testament, (i.e. where a testament becomes fully so, ἰσχύει, is valid,) 
the death of the testator must take place. The occasion of here intro- 
ducing διαϑήκη, in the new sense of testament, is stated in the summary 
prefixed to ch. iv. 14, and need not be again repeated. The whole com- 
parison of fesfaments (διαϑῆκαι) among men, which confer a valid title 
to an inheritance, ver. 16, 17, most evidently springs from the mention 
of Christ's death, in the preceding verse, and of the confirmation thereby 
of the believer's title to a heavenly inheritance. It is as much as to 
say, * Brethren, regard it not as strange, that the death of Christ should 
have given assurance of promised blessings to believers—should have 
ratified the new δια ϑήκη, of which he is the author; other διαϑῆροι are 
tatified by the death of their respective testators, and only in this way.” 

‘And then he goes on to show, that even the ancient covenant, though it 
could, not be called a διαϑήκη in all respects, so well as the new one, 
ed in a manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood, the 

of death, ver, 18 —22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in ver. 16, 17, depends 

ee λαυμωο of the Greek word διαϑήκη, and is not at all sup- 
d by any meaning of the Hebrew F172, it must be plain, that our 

was originally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of 

ancient, and a few of the modern, critics have supposed. 

in the sense of intervening, happening, taking place, (which 

sessarily be attached to it here,) has no exact parallel, that 1 can 

i cdl It is, as to such a meaning, a 


re fer, finds any difficulty in admitting, in ver, 15, the 
ar ion οἵ, ἐπαγγελίαν and κληρονομίας, he will now perceive 

1 of the same nature, in respect to θάνατον and διαϑεμένον, 
2F2 
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about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. 

Ver. 17. Διαθήκη yap ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, for a testament is valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ‘Emi is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts xi. 19, ἐπὶ Στεφάνῳ, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark vi. 52, 
ἐπὶ τοῖς ἄρτοις, after the loaves, i.e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. .So in Phil. iii. 12, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, i.e. ex quo tempore, as 
Brettschneider renders it. But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, ἐπὲ rovroic, means, postea ; 80 ἐπὶ τυφλῷ τῷ 
Δανδάμιδι, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p- 620. Matthiee, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament is 
valid after men are dead, or, after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but, after all, the explanation of 
ἐπὶ νεκροῖς in this way, is somewhat forced; and I prefer that given im 
the translation, which conveys the same sense, and is not exposed to 
any doubts with regard to usage. 

Ἐπεὶ διαϑέμενος, since it ts of no avail, while the testator is living. 
Μήποτε is stronger than the simple negative μὴ; and one might well 
translate, since it ts of no avail at all. ᾿Ισχύει, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after διαϑήκη, in ver. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in ver. 16, 17, is as before stated, that 
as διαϑῆκαι among men are ratified by death, so did the death of Christ, 
(which the writer had just mentioned, ver. 15,) ratify the new διαθήκη 
which he had made, and gave a valid title to the heirs who were to 
receive the inheritance. 

Ver. 18. “Ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ...... ἐγκεκάινισται, whence, neither the first 
[διαθήκη] was ratified without blood. 

“Ὅθεν, whence, i. 6. seeing that a διαθήκη must be ratified by the death 
of the testator, and that the new διαθήκη has been ratified by the death 
of Christ, so as to make sure the inheritance to believers, verse 15; 
therefore 4 πρώτη, §c. The meaning is, that since the new testament 
(καινἡ διαϑήκη) was, like other testaments, to be rendered valid by the 
death of the testator, therefore the παλιιὰ διαθήκη, PUNT FIA, which 
was the prototype and emblem of the new testament, was itself con- 
firmed, and all the apparatus attached to it consecrated, by blood, the 
emblem of death. The writer does not mean to say, that διαθήκη, im 
the sense of testament, can be appropriately used to designate the 
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yncient covenant; but he means to aver, that as the καινὴ διαθήκῃ could 
ve appropriately enough called so, and as the death of Christ was to 
sanction it, therefore the ancient διαθήκη prefigured this, by the use of 
ronseerating blood. In other words, as almost every thing attached to 
ihe παλαιὰ διαθήκη was consecrated to God, and rendered acceptable to 
aim by being sprinkled with blood, and the διαθήκη itself was ratified in 
ihe same way; so under the καινὴ διαθήκη, the blood of Christ only 
sonsecrates all things and renders them acceptable to God, and his 
leath has fully ratified the διαθήκη which he made. 

The resemblance between the ancient διαθήκη and the new one, is 
plainly not entire. Moses, the μεσίτης of the ancient one, did not ratify 
it by his death ; for his death is never represented by the Scriptures in 
ach a light. “But as the new διαθήκη was, in respect to the death of its 
μεσίτης, to differ from the old one; so, (our author means to say,) the 
ild δια ϑήκη, which was in its nature typical or emblematical, did prefi- 
tare this very thing, by the use of blood ; i. e. the old covenant resem- 

iled the new testament, as much as the nature of the case permitted. 
ΤΙρώτη agrees with διαϑήκη understood. ‘Eyxexaiviera, fo initiate, 
lo consecrate, to dedicate, i. e. by appropriate rites, to declare a thing 
which is already completed to be now ready for its uses, and to devote 
w dedicate it to those uses. The sprinkling of blood upon the book of 
βαῦαν; and/upon the people, was the site performed by Moses, when 
the book of the law as their statute book, and them as 

and solemnly bound to observe its precepts. 
| Wer. 19. AadnSelone yap πάσης ...... τῷ λαῷ, for when all the com- 
wandment, according to the law, had been recited by Moses to all the 
neople. The πάσης ἐντολῆς, to which reference is here made, are the 
#tatutes contained in Exod. xx.—xxiii. These Moses first recited memo- 
titer to the people, after they had been communicated to him by the 
Lord at Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 3. He then wrote them down, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
on occasion of solemnly renewing the covenant on the 
the people to obedience, he again recited them from the book of 
pb ΒΘ.) Exod. xxiv. 7. Κατὰ νόμον most probably 
to the written law, i. δ. just as they were in the 
a But νόμον may refer to a command which Moses 
) communicate to the people the laws given to him, although 
ommand is only implied, but not expressed in the Scripture; in 
ease the meaning would be, that agreeably to the divine command, 
ad all the law to the assembled nation. 
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Λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα... ἐῤῥάντισε, taking the blood of bullocks and of 
qoats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small per- 
plexity to commentators ; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renew- 
ing the covenant of the people, in Exod. xxiv., has said nothing of 
the blood of goats; nothing of the water and scarlet wool and hyssop; 
nothing of sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then 
did the writer obtain these circumstances? That they were not mat- 
ters of new revelation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly 
makes an appeal to circumstances, which he takes for granted are 
well known to the Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which, 
if he were to commit an error of statement, all his readers would be 
revolted. 

1. The blood of goats. In Exod. xxiv. δ, it is said that Moses sent 
young men, who offered burnt offerings (Y,) and sacrificed sacri- 
Jices, peace offerings ( pnw Ov) to Jehovah, even bullocks, (o"78). 
Now, although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite probable 
that the nby on this occasion were goats; for Woy is a Aolocanst, 
i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire, while οἷον were mostly 
eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds of sacrifices, 
as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection of the Levi- 
tical law. E. g. goats are named as an my, Lev. 1. 10; tv. 24. 28, et 
alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that - the holocausts or nby men- 
tioned in Exod. xxiv. 5, as offered on the occasion of renewing the 
covenant, were goats; and were of course understood by a Jewish 
reader to be such, inasmuch as the DvD only are affirmed to have 
been bullocks. 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood, in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. xiv. 4—7, compared with Lev. xiv. 49—52. Numb. xix. 18. 
Ps. li. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. The scarlet wool, νη ‘IW scarlet,) 
was connected with a branch of hyssop [272 2,} in order to make ἃ 
convenient instrument for receiving and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned in Exod. xxiv.; but it is doubt- 
less implied; for this was the common instrument by which the rite 
of sprinkling was performed. So in Exod. xii. 7, direction is simply 
given to sprinkle the door-posts of the Israelites with blood; and 
afterwards, in ver. 22, it is mentioned, that this was to be done with 4 
bunch of hyssop. 
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| So im Lev. xiv. 4—7, the npdin rw, i.e. ἔριον κοκκινον, and the 
hyssop, are mentioned as employed in the office of sprinkling; and 
again, in Lev. xiv, 49—52. The hyssop is also mentioned in Numb. 
six. 18. Ps. li. 7. It may well be presumed, that the reason why 
the writer of our epistle, and the Hebrews of his time, supposed that 
Moses made use of the water and hyssop and scarlet wool, in the 
lustration of the people, when the covenant was renewed, was because 
‘these were employed in the Justrations where sprinkling was performed, 
on other occasions. The convenience of the instrument in question, 
παπᾶ the nature of the case, would very naturally lead to such an 
opinion; and who can doubt that it is well grounded ? 
1B The book of the law, Because nothing is said, in Exod, xxiv. 
3—8, respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. ¢. 
 Grotius, Bengel, Kopp, Storr, and others, construe αὑτὸ τὲ τὸ βιβλίον 
with λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα, i.e. taking the blood .... and also the book of 
“Whelaw. So far as such a construction of the particle τὲ itself is eon- 
veered, this might perhaps be allowed ; for τὲ is sometimes employed, 
swhemit is not preceded by καὶ or δὲ, in the clause immediately ante- 
eedent; asin Acts ii, 33, To justify the method of interpretation 
τὸν in question, Storr appeals to Heb. ix, 1, and xii. ἃ, But in the 
former case, τὲ is preceeded by καὶ; and the latter is a case where two 
_vétbs/are connected. But in our verse καὶ follows βιβλίον, and seems 
emecexsarily to connect it with πάντα τὸν λαὸν. But to say of Moses, 
- λαβὼν .... πάντα τὸν λαὸν, will not be contended for. Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Dindorf,. Ernesti, and others, agree with the interpretation 
which I have given, Indeed, καὶ and τὲ seem to be as necessarily related 
there as εἰ and gue are in Latin; and, in fact, they commonly sustain 
the same relation to each other. As to manuscripts, only one omits 
| ~ end after βιβλίον ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of criticism, | 
τὸ retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the interpreter. 
Jn regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood, no intimation of it is given in Exod. xxiv, 3-8. Yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that such was the fact. Aaron, | 
and his sons, and their garments, were sprinkled with blood, when | 
_ ponsecrated to the priest's office, Exod. xxix. 19—21. The blood of 
sprinkled upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 16. Lev. i, 5.11 ; 
| also before the veil of the sanctuary, Lev, iv. 6. 17; com- 
- pare Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14; viii, 16, 19, 24. 30; ix. 12. 18, et alibi. 
Philo, (de Vita Mosis B, p. 675,) has a passage which speaks of all 
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the various apparatus of the tabernacle being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being sprinkled with blood. So Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of sprinkling the garments of Aaron and his sons 
with αἵματος τῶν τεϑυμένων, the blood of the slain beasts, and with 
spring water, and holy chrism. Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 334. edit. Havercamp. 
All this serves to show how common this rite of sprinkling with blood 
was in the Jewish ritual; so common, that the writer of our epistle 
seems, with those whom he addressed, to have considered it a matter 
of course, that when the people were sprinkled with blood, at the time 
of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts contained in the book 
of the law, Exod. xxiv. 8, the book itself, like all the sacred apparatus 
of the temple, was also sprinkled in like manner. Nothing could be 
more natural. The people were consecrated to observe the statutes 
of the book; and the book was consecrated, as containing that sacred 
code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If, however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his con- 
clusions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remem- 
brance of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the 
very solemn and important nature of the transaction with which they 
are connected. It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, 
that these particulars were suggested in a miraculous way, by the 
Holy Spirit, to the mind of the writer. But this solution of the difii- 
culty is not a probable one; because the writer evidently touches upon 
circumstances here, which he takes it for granted his readers will at 
once recognize and admit. If so, then these things must have already 
been matters of common opinion among the Hebrews; and conse- 
quently were not now first suggested to the writer of our epistle in a 
miraculous way. At all events, there can be no serious difficulty in 
the case. The fact that Exod. xxiv. 3—8 does not mention the par- 
ticulars in question, can be no more proof that they did not take 
place, than the fact that the evangelists have not recorded the words 
of Christ, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” would prove 
that he did not utter them. Whether Paul and the Hebrews knew 
these things by tradition, or believed from analogical reasoning, cannot 
be important. Enough that they were facts, and were appealed to as 
such by the writer, with full confidence that they would be recognized 
by his readers. 

To illustrate the principle, de minimis non curat lex, it may be 
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remarked, that Paul says simply, λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα ; Moses, that ‘ he took 
half of the blood,” Exod. xxiv. 6. But, surely, if he did the latter, he 
did the former. Such expressions, no where either in sacred or profane 
writers, are to be tortured, in order to extract from them a metaphysical 
exactness: verba—ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner, I interpret πάντα τὸν λαὸν. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people, with the blood of a 
few goats and bullocks? In such a way, 1 would answer, as “ all Judea 
and: Jerusalem went out to John, to be baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins," Matt. iii, 5, seq. Must we now under- 
stand by this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, mutes, the 
sick, infirm, the aged, all females, or literally ald males, repaired to 
John, to be baptized, and did all (infants and mutes with the rest) 
confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in con- 
struing πάντα τὸν λαὸν, in the case now under consideration, Moses 
sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually 
and personally sprinkled, Some were actually sprinkled; and these, 
being of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is 
more common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what 
belongs, strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. 
Thus, what the government of this country do, the Americans are 
said to do. 

Wer. 20. Λέγων" τοῦτο τὸ αἷμα .... ὃ Θεὸς, saying, This is the 
blood of the covenant, which God has enjoined upon you. Another 
instance, in which the detter of the Old Testament is forsaken, 
and the sense merely retained. The original in Exodus xxiv. 8, is, 
DIY AY ND WA ΓΥΊΞΙΤ ΣΙ MI behold, the blood of the cove- 
nant which God has made with you. But 37 means, see here, or see 
this, and is equivalent to τοῦτο used as ἃ démonstrative.| The verb ΠΣ 
is rendered by the LXX. διέθετο; by our author, évereiNaro. The reasou 
y is, that 2, in Exod, xxiv. 8, means statutes, laws, 
as it evidently refers to the preceding statutes, in Exod. xx.—xxiii. 
God commanded that the people should observe these; and with refer- 
ence to this injunction, our author says, ἐνετείλατο. ' 

“8 αἶμα τῆς διαϑήκης means the blood by which the covenant, or, assent 
on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, their promise to 
observe them, Exod. xxiv. 7, was ratified. So common was it, among 
heiHetirews, to ratify engagements by the blood of animals slain, that 
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the usual idiom of the language is, NV IVD, to cut a covenant, i.e. to 
sanction one by cutting an animal into two pieces, and passing between 
them. See Gen. xv. 10; xxxi. 54. Jer. xxiv. 18. Ephrem Syrus testi- 
fies, that the Chaldeans had the same usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also 
Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, Histoire de Madagascar, 
p. 98. 360. The meaning of such a transaction seems evidently to be, 
that the persons who make the engagements, by passing between the 
dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually say, “ If we preserve not 
our engagement faithfully, and without violation, then let us be cut in 
pieces, like the animal between whose dissevered parts we now pass.” 
The sprinkling of blood on the people, Exod. xxiv. 8, was a solemnity 
of a similar nature. By it they were also ceremonially purified, and 
consecrated to God. 

Ver. 21. Kat τὴν σκηνὴν .... ἐῤῥάντισε, the tabernacle, also, and 
all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. 
Kai, although a kind of copulative here, still indicates another transaction 
different from that related in ver. 19; for when the people were sprinkled 
with blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the σκεύη λειτουργίας 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle, with its 
vessels, is related in Exod. xl.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Exod. xl. 
9—11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons 
is there spoken of as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 12—15; while nothing is said 
at all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Exod. 
xxix. 20, 21, and Lev. viii. 24. 30, we shall see that it is certain that 
Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with 
oil. In like manner, it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture 
were sprinkled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in 
Exod. ch. xl. Josephus says, ‘‘ Both the tabernacle and the vessels 
pertaining to it, [Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil, prepared as 
I have described, and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, 
one of each kind alternately, every day,” Antiq. III. 8. §6. This seems 
to indicate, that Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to 
purifying the tabernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above trans- 
lation, are drawn from the preceding clause, where we find ἔῤῥαινεν 
ἀφαγνίσας, purifying he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence here 
translated, by implication. 

In regard to the fact itself, we may observe, that it is rendered quite 
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probable from analogy. Then, as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were 
believed by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing ; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means 
improbable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 
~ Wer. 22. Kai σχεδὸν ἐν αἵματι. . . νύμον, indeed, every thing is, 
according to the law, purified by blood, Καὶ, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 
Ἐχεδὸν πάντα, and not πάντα absolutely and simply; for some things 
“were purified by water, Lev, xvi. 26, 28. Numb. xxxi. 24, some by fire 
and water, Numb. xxxi. 22,23. But the exceptions were few, in which 
shedding of blood, or sprinkling of blood, was not required, in order to 
‘effect ceremonial purity, See on ver. 19. 
“Καὶ χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας οὗ γίνεται ἄφεσις, and without shedding of 
‘blood there is no remission [of sins.] See Lev. iv, 2—6. 13—17, 
9225. 27—30, and 31. 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every trans- 
gression could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty 
‘which the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See 
‘Namb. xv. 30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of 
ignorance or inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass offering, 
Numb, xv. 27. 29; for cases of a different nature, compare Ley. iv. 2. 
‘13. 22.27. The NNO and OWN sin and trespass, were atoned for, in 
“ἃ civil and ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices, which 
‘bore the like names. But in this case, the remission was only from a 
‘temporal penalty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices 
“could atone for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. 
‘Such the nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our 
has expressly declared, in ch, κ᾿ 4. God, as the king and head of 


| the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
"law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 


“merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of trans- 


ssors, before the tribunal of the universe, in the world above. Even 
temporal forgiveness, however, could not be obtained χωρὶς αἰματεκχυσίας. 
{ 


is thus, that these ὑποδείγματα shadowed forth, to the ancient church, 
‘the necessity of atoning blood, which possessed a higher virtue than that 
~ of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin, that was threatened 
espect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell us in the 
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Ver. 23. ’Avdyky οὖν... ταύτας, since, then, the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites,] the heavenly things them- 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Μὲν is here 
the mere sign of protasis. Ὑποδείγματα, copies, effigies, images, resem- 
lances, likenesses ; meanimg the tabernacle and temple, with all their 
sacred utensils, &c. See on ch. vill. 5. Τῶν ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς means, 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle, with 
all its apparatus and services, was only a symbol. See on ch. viii. 5. 
Τούτοις designates such things, i. 6. such rites and means of purification, 
as had been described in the preceding context. Καϑαρέζεσϑαι refers to 
the ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; 6. δ. 
of the most holy place, Lev. xvi. 15, 16. of the altar, Lev. xvi. 18. 
ἡ Exod. xxix. 36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. xvi. 20. 33. This was to 
be done, because the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred 
things by their approach, Lev. xvi. 19; xv. 31. Numb. xix. 19, 20. 
And this being done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and 
promised to dwell among the Israelites, Exod. xxix. 43—46. ΑἹ] this 
was symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits 
sinners to hope for pardon and approach to him, only when they are 
sprinkled with the atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth 
as a symbol, has been done in the heavenly world in reality, i. e. so as 
actually to procure sptritual pardon, and restoration to the Divine favour. 

Αὐτὰ δὲ τὰ ἐπουράνια .... ταύτας. Δὲ is the sign of apodosis merely. 
It may be translated, therefore, then ; but there is no need of rendering 
it, as our language does not demand like signs of protasis and apodosis 
with the Greek. ᾿ἙἘπουράνια means the σκηνὴ ἀληϑίνη, ἣν ἔπηξεν ὁ κύριος, 
ch. vii. 2, i. q. ἡ σκηνὴ οὗ χειροποίητος, ch. ix. 11. But how could the 
heavenly tabernacle, καϑαρίζεσϑαι, be purified? The grammatical con- 
struction of ver. 23, certainly requires us to supply this verb in the latter 
clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the word, of course, can 
be here used only in a figurative manner; for the ἐπουράνια are not 
impure. But as God was accessible to offenders, in his sanctuary on 
earth, only when atoning blood had been offered; so God, in his hea- 
venly sanctuary, is accessible to sinners, only through the blood of Jesus 
there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way of access to 
the throne of mercy. It is in this sense, that the writer means to apply 
καϑαρίζεσϑαι, viz. that of rendering the sanctuary approachable by 
offenders, and affording assurance of liberty to draw near to God (ch. 
iv. 16,) rather than that of direct purification from uncleanness ; which 
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could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. It is the effect of 
the purifying blood of Jesus, in regard to giving access to the heavenly. 
sanctuary, Which the writer means to compare with the purification of the 
tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place of the earthly taber- 
uacle could be properly approached by offenders, only when atonement 
Ver. 24. That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the 
Jewish priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily 
results from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Οὐ 
yap ele χειροποίητα ἅγια... «.« dvpavdy; for Christ entered nol into a sanc- 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into hea- 
ven itself, It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanetwary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see ch, ix. 9, 11; viii, I—4. "Avrirvra copy, 
image, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original τύπος, shewn 
to Moses in the mount, ch. viii. 5. ᾿Αληϑινῶν means, that which is real: 
i, δ. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mére copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shadow, 
or image. The reality is in heaven; the emblem or mere similitude of it, 
on earth. — 
Nbr ἐμφανισϑῆναι... ἡμῶν, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Νῦν means, from the point of time when he entered hea- 
yen as oar high priest, onward indefinitely; and it implies, that his 
office was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers, 
᾿Ἐμφανισϑῆναι means, among other things, to present one’s self before 
a tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, i 
it is followed by κατὰ, e. g. Acts xxiv. 1; xxv. 2. 16: in the latter, it 
takes ὑπὲρ after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical con- 
struction would be ὥστε ἐμφανισϑῆναι. 1 have been able to find no 
‘similar usage of ἐμφανίζω, among the Greeks. 
| Τῷ προσώπψ τοῦ Θεοῦ, the same as the Hebrew OVIIN "392, being 
‘Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the custom 
‘of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy place, 
meicrcac.. God, or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy 
‘of holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the 
sitting enthroned upon the mercy-seat. Now, as the high 
Priest appeared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood 
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of beasts for expiation, on the great day of atonement, in behalf of 
the Jewish nation; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most 
holy place with his own blood (ver. 12,) to procure pardon (aiw»iay 
λύτρωσιν) for us. This is what the writer means, by ἐμφανισϑῆναι τῷ 
προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 

Ver. 25. But although there is ἃ similitude between the atoning 
office of Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a 
great difference, in some respects, between his manner of offering 
expiatory sacrifice, and that of the Levitical priesthood. Οὐδ᾽ iva 
πολλάκις . . . ἀλλοτρίῳ, yet not that ke may frequently repeat the 
offering of himself, like the high priest, who, every year, enters into 
the sanctuary with blood not his own. This refers to the entrance 
of the high priest into the sanctuary, on the great day of atonement. 
Ἐν αἵματι ἀλλοτρίφ, with the blood of others, i. e. with blood not his 
own; in distinction from the manner in which Christ entered the 
heavenly sanctuary, which was with his own blood, ver. 12. Two points 
of difference, then, are here suggested, between the Jewish offerings 
and that of Christ; the one, that they were often repeated, his was 
made but once; the other, that the high priest presented the blood of 
goats and bullocks, but Jesus, his own blood. 

Ver. 26. ᾿Επεὶ ἔδει... κόσμον, for then he must needs have often 
suffered since the world began. That is, since the blood of Christ is 
necessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it 
from the righteous and spiritual Judge of men; and since the bless- 
ings procured by the death of Jesus must avail, as well to the benefit 
of the ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see 
ver. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26;) it follows, that if his sacrifice had not 
been of a different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it 
must have been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the 
world, down to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. 
We may of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated 
down to the end of the world, for the same reason. This passage 
serves then to show, that when Heb. ix. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26, are 
construed as having relation to the retrospective influence of the 
death of Christ, no doctrine forcign to the conceptions of our author is 
introduced ; for the verse under consideration is plainly built upon the 
ground of such a retrospective influence. 

Noy ἐὲ ἅπαξ... πεφανέρωται, but now, at the close of the [Jewish] 
dispensation, he has, once for all, made his appearance, in order to 
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remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Νῦν 
does not relate particularly to time here, but is a particle of opposition, 
in contradistinction to ἐπεὶ. δΣυντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the close of the 
Mosaic economy or period. Aid» singular, and αἰῶνες plural, appear 
to be sometimes used in the same sense, in the New Testament; like 
οὐρανὸς and οὐρανοὶ, σάββατον and σάββατα, and some other nouns. For 
the meaning given to αἰὼν, see Wahl's Lexicon on the word, 

"ASéryone signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, nih Se 
‘Apapria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; just as 
the Hebrew NNOM means sin, and the punishment, consequences, of 
sin; and TY means, iniquity, and the punishment, i. e. consequences, 

of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save men from the 
power, as well as the penalty, of sin; but most evidently his death is 
here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice, by virtue of 
whieh the consequences of sin, i. e. the punishment due to it, are 
removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

"Διὰ τῆς ϑυσίας αὑτοῦ : compare = 3; ti, 145 vii, 27; ix. 12, = 


| 

Sabirwhcté cotiparisoa stands thus : “turk acai 
the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often repeated, pro- 
yn of the temporal punishment due to offences under the 
sation ; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the blood which he 
pone Yor all, in the eternal or heavenly sanctuary, is effectual 
t 8. spiritual pardon for all times and ages, past and to come,” 
1 d exhibit the great superiority of Christ's priesthood over 
δῶν oF thie! Jewiah, in a more striking point of light than this. The 
latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured only a remission of 
Seen the present world ; the former, a οὐδόν 


viow & (Matt. xxv. 46,) in the world to come. 
Wer: 27. Kai καϑ' ὅσον ...... κρίσις, for since it is appointed unto 
Daath sae tnty, and after this [cometh] the judgment. Καϑ' ὅσον. 
‘is ‘sometimes equivalent to καϑὼς, since, as, in this epistle; e. g. ch. 
‘ver. 22; and here it is plainly the same as ὡς or καϑὼς. 
rar, repositum est, it is laid up for, i. c. by Divine appointment, 
‘is reserved for, or it awaits men once to die. The translation gives 
. meaning, but not with literal exactness. “Amat is here, once for 
, only once; for the object of this comparison is to show that as men 
t once, so Christ, who had a wature truly human, and was in all 
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things made like unto his brethren, (ch. ii. 17,) could die but once, (and 
not oftentimes,) in order to atone for sin. 

Mera δὲ τοῦτο κρισις, i. 6. men, having once died, go after that to a 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state, in which no more such 
changes as death makes can be suffered. The clause in question is added 
to the former part of the verse, in order to show that dying more than 
once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follows, with 
which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication con- 
tained in this verse, viz. that a state of trial in a future world, like to 
that which is allowed to men in the present world, is not to be expected, 
seems to be plain. 

Ver. 28. Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ...... ἁμαρτίας, so Christ, also, after 
having once for all offered up himself, in order to bear the sins of 
many. The writer had been labouring, in the preceding context, to show 
that the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be 
often repeated. Ver. 27 and 23, are designed to show that a repetition 
of the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have beev 
inconsistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all 
analogy. So the author; ‘Since men die but once, so Christ died or 
was offered up, xpoceveySeic, but once. : 

Προσενεχθεὶς (from προσφέρω) is a participle of the first aor. passive, 
and may be rendered offered up himself, cr, made an offering of him- 
self, inasmuch as the first aor. passive, frequently has a middle or 
reflexive sense, particularly when any verb lacks the first aor. of the 
middle voice, Buttmann Gram. § 123. Προσφέρω is a very general word 
in respect to offerings, and designates the action of the person who 
brings the sacrifice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice 
offered to God was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an 
offering here necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim 
offered. It is this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands 
in comparison with the ἅπαξ ἀποθανεῖν of all men; i.e. as they die but 
once, so Christ died but once. 

Πολλῶν, many, i. 6. all nations without distinction, Jews and Gentiles, 
for ages past, and ages to come, ver. 15. 26. and Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. xx. 28; ch. xxvi. 28. 
Rom. ν. 15. 19, compare ch. v. 18. John vi. 51; ch. iti. 16. 1 John 
in. 2, &c. 
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ΛΑνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας, to bear the sins, means, to bear the punishment, 
i.e. to suffer the penalty, due to sin. See Excursus XIX. 
"Ex δευτέρου... . . εἷς σωτηρίαν, shall make his appearance, a second 
time, without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
"Ex δευτέρου has reference to ἅπαξ in the preceding clause. Christ 
appeared, and died once for sin; but when he appears again, ἐκ δευτέρου, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i. e. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him, and wait for his coming. 
Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας has been variously explained. But it is evident, that 
the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. e. either 
to ἐροσενεχθεὶς, or to ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. In the former case, ἁμαρτίας, 
in our clause, would mean sin-offering, like NNOM, OU, because 
ς means, he made himself an offering. The meaning would 
h “but when Christ again appears, he will not make himself a 
needy his appearance will be χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. So I under- 
»phrase. But if we construe χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, as referring to 
ἁμαρτίας, then the supplement to the phrase will be xwpic 
y] ἁμαρτίας. The meaning of this is, ‘‘ Without again 
suffering the penalty due to sin.” In either way, the sense amounts to 
about the same; for either method of interpretation makes the writer 
y, that Christ would no more suffer on account of the sins of men, but 
t, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished the redemption of 
who trust in him, 
αὐτὸν ἀπεκδεχομένοις Means, those who, renouncing the world, 
resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith, 
h the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
vill finally bestow upon his followers, There is a tacit admo- 
ie ἂν Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, * Those only 
persevere, will be rewarded.” Eic σωτηρίαν has reference 
to the future salvation or blessedness, which Christ will bestow upon his 


co nae tad his second coming. 


i crifices to purify them from sin—at least, to remove the penalty of it, Every 
’ 2G 
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person, who is conscious of sin, and knows that it subjects him to the penalty of the 
Divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, Whether, and how, 
sin can be pardoned? than in any other. It was very natural for Jews who had 
been educated in the full belief of the efficacy of the sacrifices instituted by Moses, 
to cling to them as the foundation of their dearest and highest hopes, viz. the 
means of pardon, and restoration to Divine favour. It was an attachment to the 
Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which rendered the Mosaic religion 
so attractive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adherence to a Christian pro- 
fession. There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which 
served to interest the feelings, and delight the fancy, of the worshippers. It is on 
account of the strong attachment which they cherished for their system of sacrifices 
and purifications, that our author is so urgent in showing that real pardon with 
God could not be procured by any or all of these means. The blood of Christ ooly 
cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God, as their spiritual 
judge. 

Accordingly, in ch. ix. he declares that the tabernacle, with all its sacred utensils 
and services, was only an wage or symbol (παραβολὴ) of what is real and spiritual 
in the heavenly world, a copy merely of the σκηνὴ ob χειροποίητος, ch. ix. 9—11, 
ora mere υὑπύδειγμα τῶν ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ch. ix. 23. The Jewish sacrifices availed for 
nothing more than erternal purification, ch. x. 10.13; while the blood of Christ 
purified the soul or mind (συνείδησιν) from the uncleanness of sin, and rendered # 
capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, ch. ix. 14. After adducing 
various considerations, to show how extensively the rites of the law, which required 
the exhibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus 
offered, to make expiation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for 
this purpose, he proceeds, in ch. x. more deeply to impress the great subject of 
atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of his readers, knowing that very much 
depended on the conviction which might be attained in respect to this point. Could 
they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice which made real 
expiation for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then there 
could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual hopes, and retum 
to their confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetition of this subject is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments 
in order to enforce it; as may be seen in ver, 5—18. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. Σκιὰν yap ἔχων. . . πραγμάτων ; moreover, the law, which 
presented only an imperfect sketch of future blessings, and not a full 
representation of those things. xia and εἰκὼν are related, as the Latin 
umbra and effigies are. The former is an imperfect sketch, a mere 
outline (as we say,)a slight representation or resemblance: the latter 
is a picture or image filled out or completed, and made, in all its 
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have given to it. But προσφερύμεναι [ϑυσιαι] ἐπαύσαντο seerns to me 
more facile than the other construction. 

Διὰ τὸ μηδεμίαν .... κεκαϑαρμένους, because the worshippers, once for 
all made clean, would have no longer been conscious of sins. Aarpeiovrag 
designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifices, and on whose 
account they were presented to God, i. e. the worshippers. “Awuf 
denotes here, as in the preceding chapter, once for all; the nature of 
the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper at one time 
obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to pasé offences, 
(and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect to the pasi,) 
this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future period, when 
new offences would have been committed. To be purified once Sor all, 
then, was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions of such a wor- 
shipper. 

KexaSappévouc, purified, atoned for. As καϑαρίζω means, in Hebrew 
Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, to pre 
nounce or declare one to be pure; 80 xexaSappévove of course means, 
those atoned for, those for whom expiation ts made, those declared to be 
pure, or rendered pure, and consequently restored to favour. 

Συνείδησιν means not merely, consczence, but consciousness, opinion 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. Συνείξησιν ἁμαρτιῶν 18. an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or, a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. "Αμαρτιῶν may mean 
here, (as often before,) punishment of sin, consequences of sin, like the 
corresponding Hebrew NON, TY, YUH; or it may mean sin, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him, who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood of 
Christ itself does not effect: and in heaven, the consciousness of ths 
will for ever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of penalty for sin; or if 
by ἁμαρτιῶν we understand sin, guilt, simply, then, to be made clear 
(xexaSappévovc) from this, so as to have no consciousness of it, is so to be 
purified, as not to contract the stain of it. 

Ver. 3. "ANN ἐν αὑταῖς. . . ἐνιαυτὸν, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of. sins is made. ᾿Αλλὰ, but rather, nay rather, 
gitin, quinimo ; or, (as I have rendered it in the version,) on the contrary, 
but. Αὐταῖς agrees with ϑυσίαις implied; see in ver. 1. On the day of 
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annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an expiatory 
nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they were of course 
adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. e. of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offered yearly, so 
those who brought them must be reminded, through their whole lives, 
of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, that a yearly 
remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a civil or eccle- 
siastical one, was made; for in this sense, the yearly atonement pro- 
cared pardon. In the other, it did not; as he now proceeds to assert, 
Wer. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ .....+ ἁμαρτίας, it is, indeed, impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. 
᾿Αφαιρεῖν ἁμαρτίας means, to take away sin, in the sense of removing 
the penalty or consequences of sin ; for this is the subject of which the 
writer is now treating, That the author has reference to the conse- 
quences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it which God 
inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the whole tenor of 
his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in all the Jewish ritual 
Jaw, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil and ecclesiastical par- 
don for offences of various kinds, was every day procured by the blood 
of tmlls and goats, and this, too, agreeably to Divine appointment, 
Ver. 5, Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish pre- 
jodices; respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, 
than the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 

This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xl., which he applies to the 
‘Messiah, and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

τ Διὸ εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κόσμον, λέγει, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says; i.e. because the blood of goats and bullocks 
ἧς not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering 
into the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, viz in Psalm 
ἌἜἜγρ"». 

Νροροὦοὺυ μρὰν οι ἐϑέλησος, ἐκ, sncrifice, and ohiadion, thes 
“hast no pleasure. Θυσία means, a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
θύω, to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew M31, from Mt, mactare. 
Προσφορὰ is any thing offered or presented ; and here it means, other 
_ oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, &e. 
"The corresponding Hebrew 7739, συν» present; comes RRP Me 
Vete root MID, to present, ‘Arabic’ ki” the eames" ORRURRRL GORE, 
“Hebrew ABT ND, is capable of τῷ translated, thou hast wot 
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required, οἱ, thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure tn, or desire 
for. The latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment 
is not, that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for 
this he had done: but that they were, in a comparative sense, of 
little value; they were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the 
higher purposes of his spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure 
in them. 

Σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω pot, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the original Hebrew, we find the corresponding words there to 
be, oD DIN, mine ears hast thou opened. The verb AW (from 
iT)2) means, ΠΕ ΦΗΝ to dig, to hollow out, 6. g. a well, Gen. Xxvi. 25; 
a pit, Ps. vii. 16; or pit-fall, Ps. lvii. 7; a sepulchre or grave, Gen. 
1.5; 2 Chron. xvi. 14. The verb 713 has also the meaning of pur- 
chasing, or procuring, 6. g. water, Deut. ii. 6; particularly of procuring 
a supply of food and drink, 2 Kings, vi. 23; also of other things, e. g. 
a wife, Hosea iii. 2, where 7TDN has a Daghesh euphonic in the 3, 
These are all the meanings of this word, which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating % md DIIN, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is only a small deflexion from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is fo open one;) or we may 
render it, ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the LXX. seem 
plainly to have understood AD, when they rendered it by κατηρτίσω. 
The former sense seems to be more analogical with the nature of the 
subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak of opening 
the ears, and uncovering them, in-order to designate the idea of prompt 
obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of anyone. E. g. 
Isa. 1. 4, we have yiow? th ἐν “Wr, he excited my ear to hear ; and 
in ver. 5 is an equivalent expression, th » MND, he opened mine ear, 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism, by Vo Np) ὩΣ), 
and I was not refractory, i.e. | was obedient. So UR a to uncover, 
to disclose the ear, means, to communicate any thing, or reveal it to 
another; 6. 5. 1 Sam. xx. 2. 12, 13; ch. xxii. 17. From such forms of 
expression, in Hebrew, with such a meaning, we may very naturally con- 
clude that % DW DIN (in Ps. xl. 7,) means, thou hast opened mine 
ears, i. 6. thou hast made me obedient, or, I am entirely devoted to thy 
service. And Ps. xl. 8, 9, which exhibits the consequence of having the 
ears opened, leads us almost unavoidably to make such a conclusion, 
respecting the meaning of the phrase in question. 
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Tf this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation, 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
it, minevears hast thou bored through. ‘They suppose the’ expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another, as described in Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, *‘I am, through life, 
thy voluntary servant,” or, “1 will be perpetually obedient to thee.” 
This sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the 
phrase by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation, 
here adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Exod. xxi. 6, the 
verb bore through is Y¥, (not TD, as in Ps. xl. 7;) and the instru 
ment by which it is done, is named YX7VD, an awl, a derivative of the 
So in Deut. xv. 17, the instrument named is the same YE) 

cand.the action of boring through is expressed by ‘IND TANI, thou shalt 
put itthrough his ear, (not 13.) That YT and m3 indiels very 
distinct actions, is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and 
todig or hollow out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different 
actions, indicated in Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig 
audbore through. Moreover, in Exod. xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, the 
singular} is used, and not as here DIN, both ears, AM 

»»The'original, then, in Ps. x1. 7. % nD DYN, means, mine ears hast 
thou opened, i. e . me hast thou made réadily of attentively obedient ; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Isa. 1. 4, 5, digs. 
al guide- See Excursus XX. 

. 6. Ὁλοκαντώματα xal......ebddcyoac, in whole burnt-offerings 
| and [sacrifices] for sin, thou hast no delight. "Ολοκαντώματα means, 
such offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar; 80 the corre: 
sponding Hebrew mip signifies. Περὶ ἁμαρτίας is an elliptical expres- 

a answering to the Hebrew original TRUM, and which, completed, 
vould be θυσίαι περὶ ἁμαρτίας, ἀηδόνι Οὐκ εὐδόκησας, Hebrew 
Nw Nt ν΄ requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no 
pleasure in. — 
| Ver. 7, Tire εἶπον, therefore I said, ot, then I said. The ἔπι of 
these versions is approved by eminent critics, They suggest, that if 
τότε (Hebrew 1X) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to 


hat is the precise meaning; for at what particular time was 
t. God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
Tt may, however, be said, that the speaker here refers to the time 


a 
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when he Β disclosing these views respecting sacrifices. Supposing this 
to be the case, rére would mean then, i. e. immediately after this senti- 
ment was declared; which would be very congruous with the context. 
If τότε be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ‘‘ because thou hadst 
no pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said,” &c. Strictly speaking, 
however, τότε is not illative. 1 prefer the other rendering. 

"Iéov ἥκω 2... ϑέλημὰ cov, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will. (In 
the volume of the book st is written respecting me.) ᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

"Ey κεφαλίδι βιβλίου is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew & 
simply 15D ΡΟΣ, in the roll, or volume of the book. But how does 
κεφαλίδι βιβχίου correspond to this? Κεφαλὲς denotes the end or extre- 
mity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Hebrew “ED, 
βιβλίον, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. The Anob or head, cegaXtec, is here taken 
as a part, which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Κεφαλὶς βιβλίου 
means, therefore, a βιβλίον or WDD, with a κεφαλὶς, i. e. a manuscript rolt; 
which was the form of the Jewish pe: books, and is still retained in 
all their synagogues. It coincides, then, with regard to signification, 
very exactly with the Hebrew ἽΒΌ nx, of which it is a translation. 

But what volume of manuscript-roll is here meant? Plainly, the 
one which was already extant when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the Psalm seems to affirm,) 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and, of course, the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
κεφαλὶς βιβλίον ( “BD N39) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the fortieth Psalm? Rosenmiiller (on Ps. xl. 7.) translates 
the Hebrew ὧν AWD (γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ) by prescriptum est mihi, 
and appeals to 2 Kings, xxii. 13, for confirmation of this version. He 
compares, also, Gen. ii. 16. Ezra i. 2; where bY i is used after my and 
“TPB, verbs of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, 
but produces no other instances to confirm it, which are of the same 
kind. He appeals, indeed, to Esth. ix. 23, where ON i is used after awd; 
and to Hos. viii. 12. 2 Kings, xvii. 37, and Prov. xxii. 20, where δ᾽ is 
used after the same verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But 
the three last cases plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter 
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referred to. was written for the use of another, or addressed to him, 
Such, too, is the case with the other example in Esth. ix. 23, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing Esth. ix. 20. With deference to the opinion 
of these yery distinguished critics, 1 must. still doubt, therefore, whether 
Sy AND means prescribere alicui. At most, there is only 2 Kings 
xxii. 13, which is apposite to establish this signification ; and even here 
the meaning in question is not necessary ; for ἡ ΟΝ AND may be ren- 
dered, with about equal significancy, which was written in respect to 
us, oF concerning us, i, e. for our sake, or to regulate our duties. The 
EXX,:then, who translated ἊΨ 3AN3 by γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ, translated 
it agreeably to the usual idiom of the Hebrew, The apostle, in our text, 
has evidently recognized the correctness of this version. The difference 
insmeaning; between prescribed to me, and written concerning me, is a 
considerable one in this case. The first version would represent the 
speaker as saying, “ I come, Ὁ God, to do thy will, [i. e. my duty,] as 
4 am commanded in the Scriptures to do.” The second, “ I come to 
plies, way body, or, myself, in place of the legal sacrifices ; for, in the 
Scriptures, [i..e. in the law of Moses,] this is written concerning me," 
Now, as to a choice of versions here, it will not be doubted, that the 
Jatter version accords with the reasoning and design of the apostle, or 
rather, that it is important to his purpose. The first version would not, 
indeed, contradict the design of the apostle ; for he might say, it is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, that the Messiah should do the will of God, 
ie. make himself an offering for sin. Compare Luke xxiv. 25—27, 46. 
Acts xvii. 2, 3, 1 Pet. i, 11, 12. But I apprehend the meaning of the 
writer to be, that the book of the law, which prescribes sacrifices that 
‘were merely σκιαὶ or παραβολαὶ of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, 
imediteelf teach, by the use of, these, that something of a higher and 
t nature was to be looked for than Levitical rites. In a word, it 
pointed to the Messiah ; or, some of the contents of the written law had 
‘respect to him. So Michaélis, Storr, and others, Still, γέγραπται περὶ 
ἐμοῦ may have respect to declarations in the Pentateuch, of a different 
ἃ more direct nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, 
So Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Gal. iii. 16, seq. Constried 
7 kcal ad ιν λαννηνενδιοτνορτ ae Rc! 


“bo ss . ρου τα 16: Oe pe Oil ενώ 
Th t the Besar. disse ci "apiik‘wSishleet tedaldetbobele 
lize such an affirmation, and feel the force of it, seems to” be 
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nearly certain, from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation 
addresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certain it is, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Mes- 
siah, and that he was virtually revealed, in the law of Moses, as a 
suffering Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were 
this not so, then the argument in Heb. x. 5—10, would be destitute of 
any real foundation, and consequently of any force, as a proof of what 
the writer is labouring to establish. 

Ὁ Θεὸς, Heb. TON, O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation, and as Logos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain it, how in his simple Divine 
nature he could speak of ‘‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic 
anticipation of what he would say, during his incarnation, (and go it 
clearly seems to me the writer intends it should be considered) then 
ὁ Θεὸς, or ὁ Θεὸς pov, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing 
the Father, as disclosed in the Gospel; Matt. xxvii. 46, al. 

To SéAnpa cov. What this will is, see in ver. 10. 

Ver. 8. ᾿Ανώτερον λέγων .... εὐδόκησας, first, he says, ““ Sacrifice, 
and oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for sin, thou 
desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them.” ᾿Ανώτερον, literally above, 
which is equivalent here, to first, or in the first place. 

“Atrweg κατὰ τὸν νόμον προσφέρονται which are presented according 
to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer, in 
order to show that the same legal sacrifices, in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 9. Τότε εἴρηκεν oo... τὸ SéAnpa σου, and then says, ‘“‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will.” We might expect εἴπων here, instead of εἴρηκεν, for 
the regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. 
But here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not 
unfrequently begins with a participle in the first clause, and then uses 
a verb in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel 
of the sentence, see Heb. Gram. § 212.2. It is evident here, that ἀνώτε- 
ρον λέγων and τότε εἴρηκε both bear the same relation to ἀναιρεῖ, x. τ. λ. the 
sense of which, I may add, is rendered quite obscure by the period which 
most editors of the Greek Testament have put before it. 

᾿Αναιρεῖ . . . στήσῃ, he abolishes the first, viz. the sacrifices, &c. 
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Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘‘ You affirm,” 
they would naturally say, ‘‘that there is a resemblanee between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. 
But there is evidently a great dissimilitude; for the expiation made by 
the high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only 
once.” The apostle meets this difficulty, by showing, from various con- 
siderations, that being once slain as an expiatory offering, was alto- 
gether sufficient to ‘satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. ix. 
9—14, 25—28; x. 1—3; 10—14. Indeed, Christ, from the nature of 
the case, could die but once, ch. ix. 27, 28. 

Ver. 11. Καὶ πᾶς μὲν ἱερεὺς .... ϑυσίας, now every high priest 
stands performing daily service, and oftentimes presenting the same 
sacrifices. Πᾶς ἱερεὺς, every, or any Levitical priest. “Eornce, stands, 
denoting the attitude of those who are in waiting or attendance upon 
another, and keep the position of standing, both as a token of respect, 
and as a state prepared for ready service. It is only the perfect, plu- 
perfect, aor. second active, and aor. first passive, of the verb ἴστημε, that 
have the intransitive meaning to stand. The other tenses are transitive, 
and mean, ¢o set, place, station, ἄς. See Buttmann 8 95, and Wabl’s 
Lexicon, on the word; and compare, for a sense of the word like that 
above) Rev. vil. 9, 11; viii. 2. 

Τὰς αὑτὰς . . . θυσίας. The same daily sacrifices were repeated without 
intermission ; see Numb. xxvili. 2—6. 

Αἵτινες οὐδέποτε .... ἁμαρτίας, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; compare ver. 1—3. That ἁμαρτίας here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny, who understands the full meaning of MNOM, TY, and Ww, 

Ver. 12. Οὗτος δὲ play .... Θεοῦ, but thes [priest] “having offered a 
sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. In ver. 11, we have πᾶς ἱερεὺς, 1. 6. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is οὗτος, which refers to 
Christ, and which (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences) must mean οὗτος ἱερεὺς. 

Εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς means the same thing here as ἅπαξ in ch. ix. 26. 28; 
and ἐφάπαξ in ch.x. 10. 1 connect it with θυσίαν, and not (as Carpzoff) 
with ἐκάϑισε. A sacrifice for perpetuity, is a sacrifice once for all, 
ἐφάπαξ, or, it is a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, one that needs not to 
be repeated. 
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οἰ Ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, see on Heb. i. ὃ, ᾿Εκάϑισε here is opposed 
ΜΠ ΈΚΕΝΗ the preceding verse. The latter denotes the attitude of a 
servant ; the former, that of a master or lord. 

| Mery 19: Τὸ λοιπὸν ἐκδεχόμενος... - wodav αὐτοῦ, thier θεν 
until his enemies be made his fateh Τὸ λοιπὸν means, for the 
rest, viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by λοιπὸν here is, 
afterwards, thenceforth. ᾿Ἐκδεχόμενος designates the attitude of wait- 
ing or expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, 
‘quietly expecting that his enemies will, in due time, be all subdued, 

Oi ἐχϑροὶ designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or’ reign of Christ. Τὸ make them his footstool, means 
thoroughly to subjugate and humble them; compare ch. ii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
27, 28, a het lla nic i nana tip 
Josh. x. 24. 
| Wer. 14. Μιᾷ yap προσφορᾷ .... τοὺς ἁγιαζομένους, by one offering, 
then, he has for ever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
Meg προσφορᾷ, viz. the offering of his own body, ch. v. 10. TereXelwxe, 
see on ch. ix. 9, and ch. x. 1. The meaning is, “‘He has for ever 
vemoved the penalty due to sin, and procured for those, who were 
exposed to it, that peace of conscience which the law could never give; 
compare ver. I—4. ᾿Αγιαζομένους, see on ch. ii. 11; ix, 13; x. 10, | 
τ Ver. 15. Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ jpiv...... ἅγιον, moreover, the Holy Spirit 
also testifies [this] tous. Δὲ, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made, by way of confirming what the writer had said, The Holy Spirit 
means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shows, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. Ἡμῖν, fo us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, are confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to us, 
i. δ, to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. | J 
<chintthdomammcial after having first said, viz. first in stile 

to time. peril 

Ver. 16. Αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη, cred. See on ch. viii, 10, eliaid is the 

ion. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
ΝΠ spposle to, the words are not all the same. 
— Iweh, viii, 10, we have τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰσραὴλ ; in ch. x. 16, abrove; in the 
, διδοὺς νόμους pou εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν ; in the latter, διδοὺς 
μου ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ; in the former, ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἐπεγράψω 
im the latter, ἐπὶ τῶν διανοιῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτοὺς. Non 
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refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The meaning of both is the same. De 
minimis non curat lex. 

Ver, 17. Καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, x. τ᾿ Δ. (see on ch. viii. 12,) then [he 
says] ““ Their sins,” ὅς. Καὶ, then, here evidently marks the apodosis, 
or corresponding and concluding part of the sentiment, and stands as a 
kind of counterpart to πρὸ in pera yap τὸ προειρηκέναι, ver. 15; other- 
wise the sentence is an example of the anacoluthon. Compare ch. viii. 
10—12, where the distance, at which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, x. τ. X. follows the 
first clause, justifies the translation here given to καὶ; a translation 
which, indeed, is frequently necessary in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to render the connexion of the sense plain. 

Ver. 18. The writer next proceeds to show for what purpose this 
quotation is here made, i.e. to express the sentiment, that under the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is to be 
obtained. “Omou δὲ ἄφεσις .... ἁμαρτίας, now where there is remission 
of these, there is no more offering for sin. | 

ἤΑφεσις here means spiritual pardon, or remission, on the part of God, 
as judge and ruler of the world. Τούτων, 1. 6. τούτων ἃμαρτιῶν mi 
ἀνομιῶν, mentioned in the preceding verse. Οὐκέτι, i. e. offering is no 
more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumttance makes a great difference between the new covenant 
and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated ; and, after all, only civil and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations, and all ages, spiritual pardon or 
remission of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. 
Well might the apostle call this a new covenant. 


The writer having gone through a comparison of the new dispensation with the 
old, and having shown, that whether Christ be compared with angels, who were 
the mediators of the Mosaic law, or with Moses himself, or with the high-priest of the 
Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; having also shown, that whether the 
temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jerusalem, or the sacrifice 
which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish priests, either 
as to its exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, of 
the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the 
shadow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory 
and admonitory part of his epistle. In this, various subjects are presented, which the 


" 
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circumstances of those whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. 
All that was peculiarly attractive to the Jew, in the Mosaic ritual; all that served to 
allure him away from his adherence to Christianity, and expose him particularly to the 
danger of apostacy, the apostle has brought into view, in the preceding part of our 
epistle, with a design to show, that however altractive or important these things might 
in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, something 
of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow or adumbration. Nothing could be 
more apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle, in the pre- 
ceding part of this epistle. 

_ The practical application which follows, is designed to exeite those whom the writer 
addresses, to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to debort them 
from apostacy, and to warn them against its tremendous consequences, With his 
warnings, however, the apostle intermingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, 
in order to excite in them an earnest desire to obtain the rewards which would be 
~The bein hry yr ton tea ῷ ὡς ἄτας 


= begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which 
ΝΞ ee eee ee to persevere in their 


oo wh 

Wer. 19: "Ἔχοντες οὖν, αδελφοὶ .... Ἰησοῦ, since then, brethren, ye 
have free access to the sanctuary, by the blood of Jesus. Οὖν, then, 
therefore, or since then. Παῤῥησία, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or, the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word jis also used to designate freedom from restraint generally 
considered ; which is plainly the case here. Παῤῥησίαν εἷς τὴν εἴσοδον, 
literally, freedom in respect to entrance, i. 6. free access, unrestrained 
liberty of approach. ᾿Αγίων, i.e. ἀληϑινῶν, the heavenly sanctuary, 
or, the presence of God, compare ch. ix.24. Ἔν τὸ αἵματι Ἰησοῦ 
denotes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in ch. vii.—x. 

Ver. 20. “Hy ἐνεκαίνισεν... ««ζῶῷῶσαν, in a new and living way, which 
he has consecrated, ‘Oddy 1 take to be the accusative of manner, con- 
strued with κατὰ understood ; or it may be considered as a repetition of 
ἴσοδον, and in apposition with it. Πρόύόσφατον means recent, and has 
reference to the way /ately opened by the new covenant or gospel dis- 

nsation. ~The way is called new, however, not merely because of 
put also, because those who draw nigh to God in it, have liberty 
7 Sein thelr own persons, to the mercy-seat, and there obtain par- 


Προ Jovich proc 
᾿Ζῶσαν; iq. ζωοποιοῦσαν, i. ε. εἰς ζωὴν ἄγουσαν, leading, t0-Aifey τοῖν 
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ferring life or happiness. So Jaw is often used in the New Testament. 
But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense of Jaw 
in the Hebrew Greek ;) and this would be altogether congruous with 
the preceding context, which insists on the perpetutty of the sacrifice 
of Christ. On the whole, I prefer the former sense. So Theophylact, 
who assigns the following reason for the epithet ζῶσαν, viz. ὅτε ἡ πρώτη 
ὁδὸς ϑανατηφόρος ἦν, i. 6. because that any one who entered the inner 
veil of the temple was punished with death. But, here, viz. under 
the gospel, it is the way to life. 

Ἐνεκαίνισε, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of 
access for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they 
may obtain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Διὰ τοῦ καταπετάσματος. . - σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, through the veil, that is, 
his flesh. TY translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators, it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation, in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that, as the veil of the temple must be removed in order to enter the 
inner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death,) that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. An exegesis 
which, while the facts to which it alludes are true, still presents a com- 
parison incongruous at first view, and seemingly requires a distorted 
imagination, to recognise it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here, in respect to the word da. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘‘ As the most holy place in the earthly temple could 
be approaclied only through (éa) the veil, i.e. through the aperture 
which the veil covered; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (διὰ implied) the flesh, or body of Jesus.” In this last case, 
διὰ (if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because 
of, on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for 
sin, see ver. 10. The paronomasia would consist in using ξιὰ, in the 
first case, in the sense of through with respect to place; and, in the 
last case, in the sense of through with the signification of ly means of. 
Instances: could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed 
in different senses, in the same sentence. E. g. ‘ Let the dead (νεκροὺς) 
bury their dead,” (vexpovc,) Luke ix. 60; where νεκροὺς, in the first 
case, means morally dead; in the second, physically dead. So 
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ticism. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
Hebrews, it is easy to perceive. 

᾿Εῤῥαντισμένοι .... πονηρᾶς, being purified as to our seiinta hele 
α consciousness of evil, literally, being sprinkled as to our hearts, &c. 
The expression is borrowed from the rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils, This was external. 
But when the writer says here, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, he designates 
spiritual, internal purification, and shows that he is not speaking of 
any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled, 
But the construction, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι . . . ἀπὸ ... shows that the 
participle ἐῤῥαντισμένοι is to be taken in the secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i. e. purified from, cleansed from. 

Buveadjoewe πονηρᾶς, a consciousness of evil, or, a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both 
are characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incom- 
patible with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from 
am oppressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hopes of 
pardon. 

Ver. 25, Kai λελουμένοι . . . καϑαρῷ, having also our bodies washed 
with pure water; another expression, borrowed from the frequent 
washings prescribed by the Levitical law, for the sake of external puri- 
fication. See Exod. xxix, 4; xl, 31, 32. Lev. xvi. 4; also ch. vi. 
xiv. xv. et alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the 
use of water in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism, This is alto- 
gether consonant with the method of our author, who is every where 
comparing Christian institutions with Jewish ones. So, in the case 
before us, he says, “ The Jews were sprinkled with blood, in order that 
they might be purified so as to have access to God; Christians are 
internally sprinkled, i.e. purified by the blood of Jesus. The Jews 
were washed with water, in order to be ceremonially purified so as to 
come before God; Christians have been washed by the purifying water 
of baptism.” So Ananias exhorts Saul to be baptized, and wash away 
his sins, Acts xxii. 16. In this latter case, and in that before us, the 

| phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of washing for purification, In 

Heb. x. 23, no particular stress is to be laid on the mere external 

rite of washing the body; for the connexion shows, that the whole is 

designed to. point out the spiritual qualifications of sincere Christians 
2542 


δ — 
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for access to God. But the manner of expression turns wholly upon a 
comparison with the Jewish rites. 

Karéxwpev τὴν ὁμολογίαν .... ἐπαγγειλάμενος, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess ; for faithful ts he who has promised. ‘Opodoyiar 
means, profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called ἐλπίδος, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is, ‘‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.” 

Πιστὸς yap ὁ ἐπαγγειλάμενος, i. 6. let us firmly adhere to our religion, 
because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, will 
certainly perform them ; he is faithful, i. 6. true to his word, and alto 
gether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

Ver. 24. Καὶ xaravowpey.... ἔργων, let us also bear in mind one 
another, so as to excite to love and good works. Karavowpey, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon, or bear in mind. The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as would be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benevo- 
lence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, rendered 
such advice very timely. 

Ver. 25. Μὴ ἐγκαταλείποντες .... παρακαλοῦντες, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom ofsome is, ) but admonish- 
ing [one another.] ᾿Ἐγκαταλείποντες is in the same construction with 
κατανοῶμεν in ver. 24, and consequently agrees with ἡμεῖς understood. 
'Ἑαυτῶν relates to the first person plural here; as it does elsewhere, 
e.g. Rom. viii. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 31. 2 Cor.i.9; x. 12. 14. In like 
manner, παρακαλοῦντες requires ἀλλήλους to be mentally supplied after 
it; which is expressed after κατανοῶμεν. That παρακαλέω means [0 
admonish, any common lexicon will show. The whole sentence is in 
the usual manner of the writer, who very frequently employs κοίνωσις in 
warnings and admonitions. 

Kai τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον . . . ἡμέραν, and this [do] so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant, in 
mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian diligence 
and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the judg- 
ments denounced against the Jewish nation, by the Saviour, will be 
executed. Ἡμέραν, day, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ἡμέραν 
κυρίου, mm Di’; a very common expression of the Hebrew writers, for 
a time of distress, of chastisement; a time in which God executes the 
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threats which have been uttered by his prophets, Compare Psalm 
xxxvii. 13. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10, Ezek. xxi. 25; xiii. δ, Job xviii, 20; 
xxiv. 1. Amos υ. 18. Jer. xxx. 7. Joel i. 15. Isa, ii, 12, Rey, xvi, 14, 
et alibi. Now, as Christ had foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and nation, (which could not be unknown to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians,) what could be more natural than for the apostle to say—** Bre- 
thren, do every thing in your power to guard against apostacy. And 
this the inure, because a return to Judaism would now be very ill-timed 
the season is near, when the Jewish temple and state are to be des- 
troyed.” All this is surely very apposite to the case in hand. 
But if we should suppose (with not a few of the recent commentators) 
that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear, and 
commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles to 
have believed in common with many individual Christians of early times,) 
then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argument. It 
would run thus: “ Be very strenuous in using all means to guard against 
defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much the more, 
because, in a little time, Christ will commence his visible reign on earth.” 
1 will not deny, that the hope of reward for perseverance in Christian 
virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might be used as 
‘an argument to dissuade from apostacy; but plainly, the argument as 
above stated is more cogent, and more to the writer's purpose. How it 
Sieg s any one, after he has read and well considered Paul's 
second to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed in the 
immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able to see. 
"For these reasons, I hesitate not to apply the phrase, ἡμέραν ἐγγίζουσαν, 
to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be brought.to 
Ver. 26. "Ἑκουσίως γὰρ .... ϑυσία, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. ‘Exoveiwc, | apprehend, is 
Bee be Stnstrued here with metaphysical exactness, but has reference 
‘common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law between 
sins sy μῤηδοθ ηραννμ τὰ lagcs Seadineabil corns 9 
the first class, see Lev, iv. 2. 13. 22.27, Numb. xv. 27—29; for the 
umb. χν. se Dan χω ουον 
expression, 7727 TI TMP. WR, who acts with a high hand. 
: is th kind of offence to which the apostle alludes, is evident: 
nguishes it expressly from the sin of oversight or inadvertence, 
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writer, to the conscience and judgment of his readers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point in question. ᾿Αξιωθϑήσεται is applied either to desert of reward, or 
of ἰρυδδβκμεαι; just as we say, in English, “* The man is worthy of 
οὐ or “ worthy of deal 
| Ἑαταπατήσας signifies, fo freat with contempt, to spurn at, Pie 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior claims 
which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. » 
Kal τὸ αἷμα 4... ἡγιάσϑη, and hath regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant, by which he hath been consecrated, as unclean. The mode of 
‘expression is taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Israel 
their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. ix. 19, 20; Exod, xxiv. 8, This is called the blood of the cove- 
nant. So, under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to 
_the service of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as 
the people of Israel did of theirs,) they are figuratively said to be 
sprinkled or cleansed with the blood of Jesus: compare Heb, ix. 14; 
αὶ 382; xiii. 20. 1 Cor. xi, 25. 1 John i. 7. 1 Pet. i. 19, Rey. i. 5. 
_And as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging 
8 a to, obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are 
be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sense of 
the expression is plainly spiritual, but the form of it is borrowed from 


See regarding it as common or unclean, i e. as blood 
Pat consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore, as having no 


or cleansing power, as not having set apart those, who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 


Ἐν ᾧ ἡγιάσϑη, by which he has been consecrated, i. e. to Chit, 
t for his service; another expression, borrowed from the Jewisle 
sepemecrating, things to the service οἵ God jin: the temple, hy 
ling them with blood. See on ch. ix. 22. ee) 
τὸ πνεῦμα Ki airtel ἐνυβρίσας, and, hath done despite to the 


lignity, or contempt ; and is nearly equivalent to rexpresprac 
Πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος means, either the gracious Spirit, or the 
tho bestows. grace, i. e. religious spiritual favours and gifts. 


γ΄ 
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Compare 1 Cor xii.4—11. But many commentators interpret πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος a8 meaning simply grace, or gospel blessings. But this 
does not accord with the idiom of our epistle; comp. ch. vi. 4, where 
apostates are described as having been μετόχους πνεύματος dyiov. The 
question, however, whether πνεῦμα here means agent or influence, is 
not so easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in 
either way. I incline to adopt the former meaning. 

Ver. 30. This awful warning the apostle follows up with a quotation 
from Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. Οἴδαμεν yap ...- Κύριος, surely we know him who hath 
said, To me belongeth punishment, I will inflict it. The passage is 
quoted from Deut. xxxii. 35, pbuh Op. Ὁ to me belongeth punishment 
and retribution. ᾿ἘἘκδίκησις, like the Hebrew ὯΡ2, literally means 
vengeance, revenge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only 
ἀνϑρωποπάϑως, the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous 
to what men do when they avenge themselves, i. 6. he inflicts punish- 
ment. The idea is rendered intense, by the subsequent intimation, that 
the almighty, eternal God will inflict such punishment. 

Λέγει Κύριος are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to show the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way, the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them mm ON), thus satth Jehovah. 

Kai πάλιν . . kai αὐτοῦ, and again, “* The Lord will judge his 
people.” This quotation may be either from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm 
exxxv. 14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from 
the former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene 
between the first quotation and this, that the writer says, cai πάλιν. [ 
from the latter, then the reason for subjoining καὶ πάλιν, is still more 
evident. 

Κρινεῖ means here, as often, to pass sentence of condemnation, to sub- 
ject to punishment, to punish. The corresponding στίχος, in the Hebrew, 
clearly shews that such is the sense of the original rT; for it runs thus, 
both in Deut. xxxii. 36, and Ps. cxxxv. 14, onan? ray ul and or 
his servants will he take vengeance. Probably the expression in Psalm 
cxxxv. 14, is a mere quotation of Deut. xxxii. 36. 

Ver. 31. Well may the writer add, φοβερὸν .... ζῶντος, it ts a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. ᾿Ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς rac χεῖρας, 
Ta 58), means, to be at the disposul of his vindictive power, i. ec. of 


| 
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his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression, for the 
classic writers say, πεσεῖν ὑπὸ rac χεῖρας. Zavrog probably here means, 
ever-living, as it commonly does elsewhere, when applied to God, This 
idea, moreoyer, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment; which 
is altogether apposite to the writer's design. 10 

_ Ver, 32. The writer now proceeds to enforce his edmonition ogsitiat 
apostacy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere, 
from, the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings, 

/TAvaptprvioxeoSe δὲ τὰς mpérepoy . . . παϑημάτων, call to mind, now, 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
contest with sufferings. ‘That is, ‘* Faint not, be not discouraged, at 
the prospect of trials. Look back to the time when ye patiently endured 
severer trials than ye now suffer, and still persevered, Continue to do 
as you have already done.” 

Ἡμέρας, like the Hebrew DD" is often used for time, season, indefi- 
αἰτεῖν, Φωτισϑέντες refers to the illumination which they received, when 
the knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to. thems 
What the ἄϑλησις παϑημάτων was, is explained in the verses which follow. 

Ver. 33 Τοῦτο μὲν... ϑεατριζόμενοι, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle, both by reproaches and afflictions. ‘Toiro μὲν ate fetta 
τοῦτο δὲ correspond, and when thus related, bear the sense which is here 
given to them. ᾿Ονειδισμοῖς refers to the reproachful appellations and 
language, addressed to Christians by their persecutors ; ϑλίψεσι, to the 
vafious sufferings inflicted upon them by the same. In this way, they 
were exposed to public view, ϑεατριζόμενοι, i, e. held up to the world as 
persons worthy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the 
world as sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. τ. 

Wviees 22-2... γεννηϑένταρ, and. partly ‘because. ye. were ‘associated 
with those who were thus treated. That is, a part of their ἄϑλησις con- 
ee nesrmrethy which they were called to exercise towards others 

Ὁ reproached and persecuted. ᾿Αναστρέφυμαι 1 have rendered 

a passive sense here, viz. who were thus treated; and so many 
oe. it. Still it would be difficult to find a classical example of 
alehegaal sense, inasmuch as it is commonly used in 
the eee ee Soe employed as a verb neuter deponent. | ao 
ἐξ su 

a4. εν συνεπαϑήσατε, for ye did sriciplihaapabiaa 
tose who were prisoners. Instead of δεαμίοις., prisoners, sowe 
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of expression, which is applied either to things great or small, like 
THD, THD, It is employed in the like way, however, by the classic 
Greek authors. The whole phrase resembles that in Hab. ii. 3, 
WIN ND hey Ni'D , for it, (viz, the vision) will surely come to pass, 
it will not deby. if, however, it be an actual quotation, the appli- 
cation of the words is different from that of the original, and the 
writer designed merely to use the language to express his own ideas. 
In fact, the Septuagint version of the passage in Habakkuk, differs 
slightly from the words used by the apostle. It runs thus, ὅτε ἐρχύ- 
μενος ἥξει, καὶ οὗ μὴ χρονίσῃ. It seems quite probable, (considering 
the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which follows,) that the apostle had the 
Hebrew expression above quoted in his mind. But it seems equally 
plain also, that he has made use of it only as the medium of express- 
ing his own particular idea, and not as a designed quotation used 
according to the exact idea of the original. I have marked it as a 
quotation, however, in my version, because the words appear to be 


Ver. 38. Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται, the just, too, shall live 
by faith, In Hab. ii. 4, it is FT ANYON PYTS, which (if rendered 
according to the accents) will be, The just by faith shall live, i.e. 
the just man who has faith shall be preserved. The expression in our 
verse is capable of the same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it 
so as to be construed this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this 
is not the meaning of either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith 
is put bere as the means of preservation, in opposition to apostacy or 
defection, in the other part of the verse, which is the means of destruc- 
tion or disapprobatioh. “ A persevering confidence or belief in Christ,” 
(the writer means to say,) “will be the means of preservation, when 
the Lord shall come to execute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.” 
So the LXX. understood the phrase, which they have rendered ὁ ξὲ 
δίκαιίος iximtareixe pov ζήσεται ; us if they read ‘FNDNA instead of 
Snyper, The meaning of ἐκ πίστεως pov, must of course. be, by faith, 
or’ confidence in me, which expresses the condition of being saved, 
rather than the peculiar character of the person who is saved. 1 
‘understand the expression, in Hebrew and in our epistle, in a similar 

way. If the apostle meant to quote here, it is evident that he has not 

red to the text of the Septuagint. "Δ΄ wal 

[αὶ day ὑποστείληται . . . ἔν αὐτῷ, but if any one draw back, my 
ΤΥ ΈΘΞΕΝ him: I hesitate whether to translate καὶ here 
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as the disjunctive but, or to consider it as an elliptical expression 
for καὶ λέγει, 1. 6. καὶ λέγει ὁ Θεὸς vel ἡ γραφὴ. The latter resembles 
the usage of this epistle; see ch.i. 10: ch. χ. 17, The former sense, 
(xai, but,) is quite common in the New Testament writers. Either 
method of interpretation is consistent with idiom, and with the scope of 
the writer. I have, on the whole, preferred the antithetic form of the 
sentence, and rendered καὶ, but. 

᾽Εὰν ὑποστείληται, x. τ᾿ Δ. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4, The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 12 1WB3 wh δὲ BY MIT, behold, the scornful, 
his mind shall not be happy ; ; or (as Gesenius Gainalates) See! he whose 
soul ts unbelieving shall, on account of this, be unhappy. The LXX. 
who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the words of 
our epistle, must have read D2 here, as they did *“NADNA in the 
clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, but it cannot 
now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum, but not 
ad literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or un- 
believer of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, 
that the unbeliever, i. e. the apostate Christian who renounces his reli- 
gion, shall incur Divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the 
foundation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause ex- 
presses, οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχὴ μου ἐν αὐτῷ, where the negative form of expres- 
sion is employed (as often in sacred and also classical writings) instead 
of the affirmative, i. e. ‘ he shall be an object of my displeasure.”’ 

Ver. 39. Ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐκ... ἀπώλειαν, but we are not of those who 
draw back to destruction. Ὕποστολῆς is the abstract noun, shrinking 
back, timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is here 
put for the concrete, i. 6. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, 
viz. from their Christian profession. The consequence of such with- 
drawing is ἀπώλεια ; see ver. 26, 27. 

᾿Αλλὰ πίστεως, εἰς περιποίησιν ψυχῆς, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Περιποίησιν means literally, obtaining, acquiring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to ἀπώλειαν, it 
plainly means, saving or salvation. Πίστεως, faith, belief, is an ab- 
stract noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as ὑποσο 
τυλῆς above. 
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Having mentioned faith, or belief, confidence, as a peculiar and most important 
characteristic of those who persevere in the Christian religion, so as to secure their sal- 
vation; the writer now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in order to show that faith or confidence in the Divine 
promises has, in all ages, been the means of perseverance in true religion, and conse~ 
quently of salvation. In ch, x. 34—39, the apostle had exhorted his readers to per- 
severe in waiting for the rewards of a future world, ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς κρείττονα καὶ 
μένουσαν .. . μισϑαποδοσίαν μεγάλην . « - τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν. He now goes on to 
show more fully, that the very nature of faith, and the character of believers, demand 
this, All believers, in every age, have done so: and the Hebrews ought to follow their 
example. See, on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 129. 
et seq. 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


Ver. 1. The general nature of faith is first explained. “Ἔστι δὲ 
πίστις . . . βλεπομένων, now faith is confidence in respect to things 
hoped for [and] convincing evidence of things not seen. ρὙπύστασιρ, 
confidence, confident expectation. Others, with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith 

gives reality or substance to things hoped for.” The sense is good; but 
Be oe. io 20e ecactiy ve If this were the idea of 
ὑπόστασις, we might expect the antithetic word to be ἀσωμάτων or ἀνύλων 
incorporeal or immaterial things, instead of ἐλπιζομένων. The use of 
in the sense of confidence, §c. belongs to the later Greek, and 
agen in the New Testament., This sense is evidently appropriate 
here. The writer had just been exhorting his readers not to east away 
confidence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, ch. x. 35, 
F any one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward 
all future and unseen ; the reply is, that “ the very nature of belief 
or faith implies confidence in respect to objects of this nature. All the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed such faith.” ᾿Ελπιζομένων means, 
things future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. 
The things future are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

“Edeyxoc, demonstration, proof, convincing evidence. This last idea J 
have expressed in the translation. The meaning is, that faith in the 
Divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof, 
Se in regard to the objects of the unseen world, i.e. it 

mind respecting their reality and importance, as proof or. 
tion is wont to do. 
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ἐκ φαινομένων, i. q. was made ἐκ μὴ φαινομένων, or, out of nothing? That 
the assertion in the negative form, is of the same import as if it were of 
the positive form, might be easily shown by appeal to a multitade of the 
like cases of λιτότης, in the Scriptures. ‘‘ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” John i. 20; where οὐκ ἡρνήσατο plainly conveys the 
same idea as ὡμολόγησε. As to classical usage, the commentary on the 
next clause may be consulted, In what sense, too, could seculum or 
evum be called βλεπόμενα ἢ This word means, objects visible to the 
sight, or palpable to the senses, i. e. material objects, Φαινόμενα means the 
same thing; there being no more difference between the two words, in 
Greek, as characterising objects, than there is between seen and apparent 
in English. The assertion of the writer then is, that ‘ visible objects, 
i.e. the visible creation, did not spring from objects that were apparent,” 
i. e. that the visible creation was not made out of matter before existing; 
which is the same as to say, that the world was created, brought into 
existence by the word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to 
order materials that before existed ; see on the succeeding clause of the 
verse, in the sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or evum 
“being framed (κατηρτίσϑαι) by the word of God,” presents an incon- 
gruity of which no example can be found in the sacred writers. 
incongruous would ἐποίησε τοὺς αἰῶνας, in ch, i. 2, be, if αἰὼν were to be 
rendered seculum. “Ῥήματι Θεοῦ, the command of God ; compare Gen. 
i, 3. 6. 9. 11. 14. 20. 24. 26. Ps. xxxiii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. δ. 

Ele τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων τὰ βλεπόμενα γεγονέναι, a controverted, and 
somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now stands, 
the μὴ must naturally be joined with γεγονέναι, and it must be rendered, 
so that things visible were not made of things which do appear. Accord- 
ingly, Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains that the sense is, 
“So that things visible might appear not to have been made of things 
apparent, i. 6. out of pre-existing matter.” 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, that 
de τὸ "μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων may be translated, as if it were written εἰς τὸ ἐκ 

. That such a metathesis of the negative μὴ, or its equi- 
valent ob οὐκ, is allowable, or at least that it is not uncommon, they 
endeavour to show by appealing to examples; e. g. 2 Mace. vii. 28, dre 
ote ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὺς, which plainly means, ** God made 

vem {heaven and earth] from things that do not exist, i. e. out of 
nothing. So Arrian, exp. de Alex, VII. 23, “" These things I do not 
, unless that οὐκ ἐπὶ μεγάλοις μεγάλως ἔξιεσπου δάζετο, he was too much 
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occupied with small matters; where οὖκ seems to qualify μεγάλοις, 
Plutarch, Peedagog, IX. 15, ‘‘ I should say that promptitude of speak- 
ing on any matter is not to be altogether disapproved; nor, on the 
other hand, ταύτην οὐκ ἐπὶ ἀξίοις ἀσκεῖν, ts tt to be practised in respect 
to trifling subjects.” So the Greek οὐκ ἔφη εἴναι, he said he would ποὶ 
come. Atrian, Anab. I. 5, 6, ob« ἔφη χρῆναι ἐν λόγῳ τίϑεσϑαι Αὐταριάτας, 
he said that the Autariatae were not to be put into the account. 
Polyb. p. 1331, τοὺς μὴ φάσκοντας ἀπολύειν, saying that they were not 
to be absolved. If the examples where φημὶ is used be abstracted from 
the others, there are still a sufficient number, they aver, to show that a 
metathesis of the negative particle μὴ is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed μὴ here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων τὰ ὄντα ἐποίησεν ὁ Θεὸς" ἐκ τῶν μὴ 
φαινομένων, τὰ φαινόμενα᾽ ἐκ τῶν μὴ ὑφεστώτων τὰ ὑφεστῶτα. So the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later interpreters. 

That the metathesis of μὴ, in this case, so as to construe it in con- 
nexion with φαινομένων, may be admissible, there can, indeed, be but 
little doubt. Yet it is, after all, unnecessary; for the phrase plainly 
has the same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrange- 
ment, if the nature of such a λιτότης be well understood. There is ao 
need of understanding the examples cited from the classics in a dif- 
ferent way. And, indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way 
of metathesis in respect to the οὐκ or μὴ, or of joining the negative 
with the verb or participle that follows,) the sense, all must admit, 
is plain, and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it 
must also be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the pas- 
sage, Heb. xi. 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a mean- 
ing so well supported by parallel examples, and which, indeed, the 
context seems to demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul’s writings. In Rom. iv. 17, he says, ‘* God restores 
the dead to life, and calls τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα,᾽ 1. 6. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exist. 
In like manner, Philo, in Lib. de creat. mundi, p. 728, says, τὰ yap μὴ 
ὄντα ἐκάλησεν ὁ Θεὸς εἰς τὸ εἶναι, things which existed not, God called 
tnto existence. That μὴ φαινομένων is equivalent to μὴ ὄντων, needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, ΝΑ) quod invenitur, is a 
customary expression for ens, or existens; and ΝΕῸΣ ND, for res nom 
existens, nthilum. 
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On the whole, then, we must regard the phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘‘The visible creation was 
formed from nothing,” i, 6, it came into existence by the command of 
‘God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex 
nihilo mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not 
mean, that nothing was the material out of which the world was con- 
structed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the pre- 
ceding clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God 
brought the universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed 
by Gen. i. Here Moses represents, in ver, 1, the heavens and earth 
as first brought into existence by Divine power, and afterwards as 
formed and arranged into their present order; compare Gen. i. 1, 
with Gen. i. 2, and the sequel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner 
of assertion in our text be strictly scanned, it will be found to be more 
exact: and philosophical than the Latin, ex nihilo Deus mundum fecit, 
or the English, God made the world out of nothing. Each of these 
phrases presents the seeming incongruity of asserting, that nothing was 
the material out of which the world was made. But our author is more 
strietly conformed to philosophical propriety, when he says, “ Things 
visible were not made out of things that are visible,” i, e. the visible 
creation was brought into existence by the word or command of God 
simply, and was not formed or fitted up out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials. Exactly so do we find the assertion in 2 Mace. vii. 28, οὐκ ἐξ 
ἕντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὺς, God did not make them [heaven and earth] 
out of things existing, i. 6. he strictly created them. 

_ Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent 
philosophers, who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

Wer. 4. Πίστει πλείονα .... τῷ Θεῷ, by faith Abel offered to God 
α better sacrifice than Cain. πΠλείονα, better, more excellent; so 
frequently, e.g. Matt. vi. 25. Luke xii. 23, Matt. xii. 41,45. Mark 
aii. 33. Luke xi. 31. Heb. iii, 3. Rev. ii. 19. 

‘mentators have speculated much, and assigned a great variety of causes. 
But it may be asked, Does not our text contain a solution of this 
21 


Ὁ] 
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Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same; for οὐχ εὑρίσκετο means, 
he was no more to be met with, he was no longer ea cy 
among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jonathan, and 
author of the Jerusalem Targum, understand Enoch κει δεσοος 
lated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rabba, parasch. 
25, f. 28, So, probably, the son of Sirach, ch. xlix. 14. I may add, 
that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of Enoch's 
translation in Gen. v.24. Early death is commonly represented in 
the Old Testament as the punishment of sin; and that the wicked 
should not ‘live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most good 
men in ancient times. If, then, Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
im his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death 
asia testimony of Heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. 
Nor iis-there any need of Rosenmiiller’s concession here, viz, that the 
apostle, in his account of Enoch’'s removal, has accommodated himself 
tothe Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.’ But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the manner 
of the narration in Hebrew, and bce cellent ameaactesneniaseian:% 
respecting early death, 
ipo yap τῆς .... rp Θεῷ, he is commended, also, as having pleased God 
before his translation. The Hebrew says, OTINTNN TI FANN 
and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of communion and 
friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacency in the Divine 
mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the sense 
of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the words. Nor does he mean 
to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleasing God was given 
before his translation ; but that testimony given, viz. in the Divine word, 
tespects his having pleased God before his translation.  Evapeoréw 
governs the dative. 
_ Wer. 6. The writer now suggests the grounds of which he builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith; viz. 
| be CWE seceee εὐαρεστῆσαι, but without faith it is impossible 
[him.} The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
“OMMOL ‘tilt subject, which he trusted that all his 
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that faith gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in 
‘espect to offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained 
wf-every delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, 
she received strength εἰς τὸ δέχεσϑαι σπέρμα καταβεβλημένον (i. e. by 
Abraham,) εἰς τὴν μήτραν." Did this need any supernatural strength? 
| construe the phrase very differently. Καταβολὴ means, foundation, 
tommencement, beginning, Now, what is the foundation, or commence- 
ent, σπέρματος, of offspring or progeny? Conception, The true idea 
if the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
his view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering δύναμιν 
lg) καταβολῆν προ τυριθροῤμς dipatltsn pcos δ ton κει 
of conception. 


ον ΡΑΜΒΡΗ͂ΝΕ . ἐπαγγειλάμενον, soi dha Sajid the mal le 
if life; inasmuch as on regarded Him as faithful, who had thus pro- 
mised.” Καὶ παρὰ καιρὸν, see Gen. xviii. 11. Ἐπεὶ πιστὸν, κι τ᾿ . which 
thews that the apostle considered it as quite meester bans 
pasband, did come to full confidence in the Divine promise. . 
Wer 12 Διὸ καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς, . . . πλήϑει, wherefore, eek iB 
who was dead too, as to these things, there sprung [a seed] like the 
itars of heaven for multitude. Διὸ, on account of which faith, viz. of 
Saralt, or, perhaps, of Abraham and Sarah. Καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς, even from a 
tingle individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are after- 
oned. Consequently it heightens the description. Kai ταῦτα 
means incapable (aceording to the ordinary laws of nature) 
gcreation ; καὶ ...... vevexpwpévov, i.e. not only one mdividual, 
¢dead also. See the same description, in Rom. iv. 19. Ταῦτα is 
ned by κατὰ understood. KaSwe ra dorpa, «. τ. portman 
number; compare Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17. | 
Ke ὃς ἡ ἄμμος δον οι οὐδεν ἐδῥοριϑ, alll ide She waka aplrele ὑὸν 
the sea, h cannot be numbered, i. e. an exceedingly great multi- 
Χεῖλος ϑαλάσσης, literally, lip of the sea, which means the shore. 
» word is used by profane Greek writers also; as lebium is by the 
in ones. So the Hebrew TDW, Gen. xxii. 17, which compare. 
fer. 13. Kara πίστιν ...... ἐπαγγελίας, these all died in faith, not 
g received the blessings promised. Οὗτοι révree—who? Abraham, 
9b, and Sarah, mentioned in ver, 8—12; for οὗτοι cannot well 
tended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part of the 
use the ὁ’ promised blessings’ were those which were assured 
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to the Hebrew patriarchs. ‘EwayyeAiac, not promises, (for these they 
had received,) but blessings promised, according to the idiom of this 
epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or earthly? The sequel 
will answer this question. 

᾿Αλλὰ πόῤῥωθῃεν ...... γῆς, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers 
and sojourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the 
expectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel, (ver. 14—16,) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, in the promises of God, which had 
respect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word, 
respecting the blessings of the invisible world ; i. e. theirs was ὑπόστασις 
ἐλπιζομένων sees. οὗ βλεπομένων. Those things which are invisible to 
the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith, and seeing, hatled them 
with joy, (ἀσπασάμενοι,) welcomed them, greeted them, or anticipated 
them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the approach of 
a beloved friend, or of some distinguished favour. And, looking 
forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly declared 
themselves to be only strangers and sojourners in the present world. 
That γῆς, by itself, might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain enough; 
but that it does so refer here, is rendered quite improbable by the sequel. 
The idea is plainly more general. Παρεπίδημος means, a temporary resi- 
dent among any people, i. e. a sojourner. 

Ver. 14. Ot yap τοιαῦτα ...... ἐπιζητοῦσι, now they, who thus pro- 
fess, show that they are yet seeking for a country. Ταῦτα λέγοντες, 
viz. saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
earth. Πατρίδα, a fixed or permanent place of residence, i. 4. πόλιν 
μένουσαν, ch. ΧΙ. 14, or πόλιν ϑεμελίους ἔχουσαν in ver. 10, above. 
That this πατρὶς was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to show. 

Ver. 15. Καὶ εἰ μὲν ἐκείνης 20.0. ἀνακάμψαι, for had they cherished 
the memory of that [country] from which they came, they had oppor- 
tunity of returning [thither.] That is, if their native country on earth 
(xarpic) had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither, and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

Ver. 16. Νῦν dé ὀρέγονται ...... éxoupaviov, but now, they were 
desirous of a better, (country,] that is, of a heavenly one. Νῦν, i. 6. 
while they were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present. 


4 
| 
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The explanation of the writer, in respect to the country which the 
patriarchs sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity, Ὁ 
Διὸ οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται .....» πύλιν, wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath prepared a city for 
them, Διὸ, because, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in the 
promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a πόλιν 
ἐπουράνων or μένουσαν. To be their God means, to be their protector, 
‘yowarder, benefactor; compare Rom. iii, 29. Rey. xxi. 3..7. Exod. iii. 6. 
Zech. viii. 8, Gen, xv. 1. ‘Hroipase yap αὑτοῖς πόλιν, i. 6, he will 
‘reward ‘them, for he bas in fact prepared a πόλιν, sc. ἐπουράνιον, for 
them. ΒΥ ellipsis Lattin SMBS I τ 
αὑτῶν. 

Ver. 17. Πίστει προσενήνοχεν . . . πειραζόμενος, by faith, Abraham 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. ἹΤρυσενήνοχε, made an offering 
of; for the act, on the part of Abraham, was essentially done when he 
had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete execution 
ΔΑΝ, ὅλοι, πεῖ. 1—10. Πειραζόμενος (like the Hebrew 712} means,’ 
either to put to trial, or to tempt, i. e. solicit to sin. Which of these 
‘senses the word must bear, in any particular passage, must depend on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and the’ 
‘objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, 710) in Gen, xxii: 1, 
and πειραζόμενος in our verse, are to be understood in the sense of trial; 
for God is the agent, cic ps Sarath Rane esis a2 
James i. 13. Lavanya τσ 
Kal τὸν μονογενῆ .... ἀναδεξάμενος, yea, he who had received the 
promises made an offering of his only Son. Gen. xxii, 2. This clause is 
designed to augment the force of the deseription of Abraham's case. It’ 
was not simply that Abraham, in circumstances common to others, i, δ᾽. 
surrounded by several children, and without any special promises, made” 
the offering in question; but it was Abraham, to whom God: had 
-Tepeatedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was Abraham's’ 
‘only son, i. δ. only son of promise, who was pea Me em 

| ~— ofl 
. σπέρμα, unto alte it ad Sivereal After” 
‘Teane shall thy seed be named. The Hebrew, in Gen. xxi. 12, is 
Pra, which means, thy seed shall be named after 
1 ᾿ς thy seed, viz. the seed which is promised to thee, must 
only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor the sons of Abraham by» 


ld be progenitors of the promised offspring, and give name 
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him from the dead, i. e. he was born of those who (κατὰ ταῦτα véxpoi 
ἦσαν.) Then the whole presents one consistent and apposite sentiment. 
Abraham believed God could raise his son from the dead, Why? He 
had good reason to conclude so, for God had already done what was 
equivalent to this, or like this; he had done this, ἐν παραβολῇ, in a 
comparative manner, i. e. in a manner that would compare with rising 
from the dead, when he brought about his birth from those who were 
dead as to the power of procreation. Παραβολὴ means, comparison, 
similitude ; ἐν παραβολῇ, comparatively, in like manner, with similitude, 
asitwere. Thus all is easy, natural, and consistent. How forced the 
other methods of construction are, which have been employed here, 
the reader may determine for himself by consulting them. 
» Itmay be made a question, whether ἐκομίσατο saliustiods taidSiilialale 
having obtained Isaac from the altar of burnt-offering, where he was as 
it'were dead ; or whether the word refers to Abraham’s having originally 
obtained him, viz. at his birth. It may be applied to either; but the 
latter application is far more significant, and accords altogether with 
the context. The hints for this explanation I owe to Dr. Schulz, im his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Mer. 20. Πίστει περὶ μελλόντων .... Ἠσαῦ, by faith Isaac δεν 
Jacob and Esau, in respect to the future. Περὶ μελλόντων εὐλύγησε, 
literally, blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things, The 
sentiment is, ‘ pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard 
to their future condition ;" which accords with the facts as related in 
Gen. xxvii, 26—40, It was faith in the promises of sty oir enabled 
the dying patriarch to do this. r 
Wer, 21. Πίστει Ιακὼβ .... εὐλόγησε, by faith Jacob, when ae to 
die, blessed each of Joseph's sons. See Gen, xlvili. 15, 16. ᾿Αποϑνήσκων. 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the Latin. 
fature in rus, It was not in the act of dying, that Jacob blessed the 


sons of Joseph, as Gen. xlviii, 8—22 shows; but it was when on his: 


death-bed, pena eapaigna si hebegraienttetith νττεηγνλλοτον 
him : see Gen, xlvii, 31; xlviii. 2; xlix. 33, "νῷ 
᾿ Καὶ προσεκύνησεν «..«. αὑτοῦ, and bowed himself’ upon the sigthaay 
staff: This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connexion with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. xlvii. 31; compare xlviii. 1.15, 16. I regard it, there- 

fore, as a separate transaction. Προσεκύνησε (Hebrew INAY) designates, 
ds it would seem, the act of worship or reverence, paid to God, and 
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occasioned by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account 
of the promise which his son Joseph had just made, to bury him with 
his fathers. That the Hebrew, WIA and the corresponding Greek, 
προσεκύνησε, are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate 
an act of religious worship, is plain from 2 Kings νυ. 18. Gen. xxii. 5. 
1 Sam. i. 3. That MWA generally means worship or reverence, by 
bowing down toward the earth, or even to the earth, is sufficiently plain ; 
but that, in some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious 
act, without necessarily implying a particular position of body, is sufii- 
ciently plain from 1 Kings i. 47, where it is said of David, in extreme 
old age, and confined to his bed, IDWAT IY FOI MAW, he wor- 
Shipped upon his bed; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 
xlvii. 31; in both of which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is 
signified without bowing down. This is indeed clear from the nature of 
the position, and the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader 
wants evidence of a similar meaning of προσκυνέω, he may consult Johe 
iv. 20—24; ch. xii. 20. Acts vili. 27; ch. xxiv. 11, ἄς. 
The only question of difficulty that remains is, whether the present 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, T1771 WNT ὍΝ, upon the head of the 
bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading’ the 
Hebrew, viz. T9077 WNT ὃν, upon the top of his staff. 1 have πὸ 
hesitation in preferring the latter punctuation ; for what is MTOi7 ONT, 
the head of a bed, in the Oriental country, when the bed itself i 
nothing more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the 
floor? And what can be the meaning of Jacob’s bowing himself upon 
the head of the bed? For, (1.) there is no evidence that Jacob was 
upon the bed, when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. slvii. 
28—31. It was after this, that Jacob was taken sick, ch. xlviii. 1, 
and sat up on his bed, when Joseph came to visit him, ver. 2. (2.) An 
infirm person, lying upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to 
bow himself, would sit on the middle of the bed, and ποὲ upon the 
head of it. (3.) In all the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once 
mentioned ; and for a good reason, as the Oriental bed had, strictly 
speaking, no head. For these reasons, | must regard Jacob as leaning 
upon the top of his staff for support, when he conversed with his 
son Joseph; than which nothing can be more natural, for a person 
of his very advanced years. In this position he was when Joseph sware 
to him, that he would comply with the request which he had made 
in respect to his burial. This was so grateful to his feelings, that he 
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It was faith, or confidence in Divine protection, which led them to per- 
form such a hazardous duty. 

Ver. 24. Πίστει Μωσῆς . . . Φαραὼ, by faith Moses, when arrived 
at mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 
Μέγας γενόμενος means, become full grown, become adult, having 
attained the stature of a man. ’Hprhoaro, refused, §c.: no express 
act of this kind is related in the sacred history ; but the whole account 
of Moses’ conduct shows that he had, at this period, fully resolved upoa 
leaving the court of Pharaoh, and embarking in the cause of the 
oppressed Israelites. 

Ver. 25. Μᾶλλον ἑλόμενος . . . ἀκόλαυσιν, choosing rather to suf- 
fer uffliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. Λαῷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, i. 6. the Israelites, to whom this 
name is often given. Πρόσκαιρον ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλανσιν, viz. the ΒΈΜΩΝ 
of living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

Ver. 26. MeiZova πλοῦτον . . . Χριστοῦ, counting reproach, like thas 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. That ὀνειδισμὸν τοῦ Χριστοῦ has the meaning here assigned tw 
it, seems quite evident, if we consider, that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘‘ Moses renounced 
pleasure and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because he 
believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and that 
he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
‘‘though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt. That Moses, then, counted 
reproach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the ples- 
sure and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, s 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare παϑήματα Χριστοῦ, suffer- 
ings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor.i.5. Such a use of the genitive 
case is by no means unfrequent. 

᾿Απέβλεπε γὰρ εἰς τὴν μισϑᾳαποδοσίαν, because he had respect to the 
retribution. ᾿Απέβλεπε means, to look away from present things, and 
to have respect to, or look forward to, future ones. The retribution 
of the invisible world is doubtless meant, here, by μισϑαποδοσίαν. 
Compare ver. 13—16, and ver. 27. By faith in the proffered happi- 
ness of a future state, Moses was led to the acts of self-denial here 
adverted to. 

Ver. 27. Πίστει κατέλιπεν oe... βασιλέως, by faith he left Egypt, 
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not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, whether 
it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the writer 
here adverts. The first is related in Exod. ii., and was when he fled to 
Jethro in Midian. But as he fled, in this case, to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Exod. ii. 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
Egypt to which the apostle refers; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, CEcumenius, and some of the modern critics, have under- 
stood it to beso. It must be the occurrences related in Exod. x.—xiv., 
to which our author refers. Τὸν ϑυμὸν τοῦ βασιλέως, see Exod. 
x. 28, 29. 

"Τὸν yap ἀόρατον ὡς ὑρῶν ἐκαρτέρησε, for he persevered, as one who sees 
Him that is invisible. ‘Exapréipyoe, perduravit, fortiter vel patienter 
duravit, if it relate to perseverance in a time of trial dnd suffering, as 
here, It does not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding 
out, persevering, in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and 
JSortitude perseveringly or constantly. ᾿Αὐόρατον, i.e. Him whom “* no 
éye hath seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given 
to the Deity; e.g. 1 Tim. i. 17: compare Rom. i. 20, Col. i. 15, 16. 
In other words, a regard to that world which is seen only by the eye of 
faith, led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

Ver, 28. Πίστει πεποέηκε ...... αὑτῶν, by faith he observed the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the blood, so that He who destroyed the first- 
born might not touch them. Πεποίηκε τὸ πάσχα, Hebrew MDD Mwy, 
which the LXX. translate ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα. This means, (as we say,) to 
keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew MDD comes from TDD, to 


pass over, to pass by. The Greek forth shea comes) fron the:Avamean " 


‘Hebrew word, NMDD, which was the Jewish method of pronouncing 
ADB in later times, ‘ind’ to which the Greek-word exactly corresponds. 
‘The account of the event to which the word πάσχα relates, may be seen 
‘im Exod, ch. xii.; for the etymology, see ver. 11. 13. Ὁ ὀλοϑρεύων τὰ 
πρωτότοκα, see Exod. xii. 12. Μὴ Siyy αὐτῶν, Exod. xii. 13; αὐτῶν, in 
‘the genitive, is governed by ϑέγῃ, as verbs of sense (touch) govern the 


» All this was done by faith, i.e. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; ik otheg en Oe 
through confidence in the Divine declarations. | 

Wer. 29. Πίστει διέβησαν ...... ξηρᾶς, by faith they passed through 
the Red Sea,as ondry land The nominative to διέβησαν is oi Ἰσραηλέται, 


| 
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which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the 
narration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the 
writings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event, in Exod. ch. xiv. 

Ἧς πεῖραν ...... κατεπόϑησαν, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 
were drowned. “He πεῖραν λαβόντες is an expression of peculiar con- 
struction. Ἧς πεῖραν means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ἧς πεῖραν λαβόντες is equivalent to ἧς διά- 
βασιν πειράζοντες, attempting the passage of which. Κατεκόϑησαν from 
xararivw, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence, to drown. 
See Exod. xiv. 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross an 
arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed that every individual of the Israelites possessed such a coni- 
dence as is here described; but their leaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

Ver. 30. Πίστει τὰ τείχη oo... ἡμέρας, by faith, the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days. Se 
Josh. vi. 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had marched 
around it for seven days in sucsession, that these circuits were performed. 
It was confidence, then, in the Divine word, which led to’ the event in 
question. Κυκλωϑθέντα, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Dindorf, and others, 
understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of the city by 
surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of the narration in 
Josh. ch. vi. For what can be the meaning of Josh. vi. 15, on the sup- 
position that their interpretation is correct? Did the Israelites lay seves 
Steges to it in one day? Most evident is it, that the sacred writer con- 
siders the whole event of the taking of Jericho as miraculous ; and all 
attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular circumvallation, and 
that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua on the seventh day, 
are glosses forced upon the scripture by the sceptical philosophy of 
interpreters, not a simple explanation of the meaning of the sacred 
writers. 

Ver. 31. Πίστει 'Ῥαὰβ... .. εἰρήνης, by faith, Rahab the harlot, having 
entertained the spies in α friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbelieving. Ov σνναπώλετο, 1. e. was preserved, the affirmative idea 
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"Εφραξαν στόματα λεύντων, which probably refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. xiv. 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34—36; and 
of Daniel, Dan. vi. 16—24. 

Ver. 34. “Ἔσβεσαν δύναμιν πυρὸς, they quenched the violence of fire. 
See in.Dan. ii, 19—26, 

"Ἔφυγον στόματα μαχαίρας, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Στόματα μαχαίρας, Hebrew Δ ὝΤ ΒΒ, The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one, στόμα μαχαίρας, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

᾿Ἐνεδυναμώϑησαν ἀπὸ ἀσϑενείας, were restored to vigour from a state 
of infirmity. ᾿Ασϑένεια refers to the infirmity occasioned by sickness, or 
disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with another, or of 
one man compared with another. The case of Samson, then, in Judg. 
xv. 15, 19; ch. xvi. 19, seq. to which Dr. Schulz refers us, seems not 
to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such cases as that of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 

᾿Εγενήϑησαν ἰσχνροὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, became mighty in war. Cases of this 
nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
supply in abundance. 

Παρεμβολὰς ἔκλιναν ἀλλοτρίων, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature ure presented in the same books. Παρεμβολὰς 
means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live in them, i 6. 
armies. ᾿Αλλοτρίων, OY, OV i.e. strangers to the Hebrews, and to the 
worship of the true God; hence,.forezgners, heathen. 

Ver. 35. "EXaBov .... νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, women recovered their dead, by 
a resurrection. "EE ἀναστάσεως designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or extstence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts, as felated in Scripture; 6. g. 2 Kings iv. 18—37, 
1 Kings xvii. 17—24. Τοὺς νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by αὐτῶν. 

ἤΛλλοι δὲ ἐτυμπανίσϑησαν, some were tortured and beaten. Ὑυμπανιζω, 
to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrament called τύμπανον, (the 
shape of which is not certainly known at present,) for the sake of giving 
the body an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels or 
rods. It involves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way; 
i.e. torture by stretching upon the τύμπανον and beating, were con- 
joined at the same time. 
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Ob προσδεξάμενοι . . . τύχωσιν, not accepting liberation, in order that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined accept- 
ing liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing their reli- 
gion. They looked to a resurrection of the body, which was of a higher 
nature than merely the redeeming it for a while from temporal death; 
and in view of this, they refused to accept of liberation from their tor- 
ments on the condition prescribed. They persevered, because their faith 
enabled them to regard as a certainty the future and glorious resur- 
rection of the just. 
᾿ Κρείττονος ἀναστάσεως, better resurrection. Better than what? Plainly, 
better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrection to life 
in the present world merely; as in the examples of the children men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. It was not the hope of such a 
resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life, and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
the τύμπανον, to refuse liberation, It was the hope of resurrection to a 
life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse liberation. — 

Ver. 36. "Ἕτεροι δὲ, . . tAaPov, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges; literally, others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
᾿Εμπαιγμῶν vefers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims of 
persecution experienced. Μαστίγων designates a method of scourging 
differing from that practised by the use of the ΠΌΣΟΝ See 2 Macc. 
vit, 1, 2 Kings, ii, 23, 1 Kings, xxii, 24, M 

“Ere δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς, and also by ὁυπῶν δὲ ἀπρνίονινεει: 

1 Kings, xxii. 27. Jer. xx. ι 

Ver, 37, ᾿Ελιϑάσϑησαν... ἀπέϑανον, they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances mentioned in this verse, of suffering and death, are not dis- 
tinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of them 
realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Ephiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. The Jews have had 
a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by the 
command of Manasseh. 

The word ἐπειράσϑησαν has been a stumbling-block tothe grensibedy 
both in ancient and modern times, The difficulty lies in the 
fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder aspect, 
should be inserted in the midst of those which designate specific suffer- 
ings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly, it has been proposed to 


read, ἐπνράσϑησαν. ἐπηρώϑησαν, ἐπρήσϑησαν, ἐπάρϑησαν, ἐπυρώϑησαν, 
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ἐπράϑησαν, ἐσπειράσϑησαν, ἐσφαιρίσϑησα», ἐπηρεάσϑησαν, ἐταριχεύϑησαν, 
or ἐπειράϑησαν ; all of which are without any authority, while ἐπειράσ- 
Snoay is well supported. In such a case, conjecture, moreover, is out 
of the question, so long as the established reading will make any tole- 
rable sense. In respect to the contested word, ἐπειράσθησαν, it seems to 
me that the great body of critics have overlooked a very obvious and 
intensive meaning of it, viz. that of temptation to do evil ; which, in the 
case presented by ver. 37, here, must mean “ὁ temptations presented by 
persecutors to the victims of their torture, in order to induce them to 
forsake their religion, and worship the gods of idolaters.” Such was a 
common practice among the heathen persecutors of Christians. Not 
only life, but wealth and honour were frequently proffered, im the midst 
of torture most agonizing to the human frame, in order to tempt the 
martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a temptation as this, is by no 
means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, among the lighter 
trials of good men; and to such an one, it is plain, our text may refer. 
Is it not probable that it has such a reference? Compare the latter part 
of ver. 35. If so, this locus vexatissimus may be permitted to rest in 
quiet, not only as being supported by good authority, but as altogether 
significant, and entirely consonant with the writer’s purpose. 

Περιῆχθον ἐν ...... κακουχούμενοι, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That is, 
driven out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe them- 
selves with the skins of animals ; to undergo all the wants and distresses 
to which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injurtes 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

Ver. 38. Ὧν οὐκ ἦν ἄξιος ὁ κόσμος, of whom the world was not worthy, 
i. 6. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth ; in other words, ‘“‘ who were of a character elevated far above 
that of the rest of the world.” This is a proverbial expression, and 
plainly is to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of 
the writer, interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

"Ev ἐρημίαις ....«.. γῆς, Wandering around in deserts and mountains, 
in caves also, and dens of the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither, in order to find 
the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. . Σπηλαίοις 
and ὁπαῖς include fissures of the rocks, and holes in the earth ; both of 
which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, when one was 
needed. 
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Wer, 39. Kai οὗτοι πάντες - . . - ἐπαγγελίαν, all these, moreover, who 
are commended gntecannd.cfiehehth: obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something which 
they did not attain in the present life. Μαρτυρηϑέντες, commended ; 
as often before, in this epistle. 

ΟΜ εν. 40, Τοῦ Θεοῦ mepi......redewSan, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures, The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the κρεϊττὸν re refers to the Messiah ; 
or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world, In. the latter 
sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is heavenly 
blessedness vouchsafed to later, more than to ancient saints? And. in 
what sense can it be affirmed that the ancients could not, or did not, 
attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the chapter, has 
been to show, that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the ancient worthies, 
were firm and bright, through faith in the word of God. That they did, 
at\last, actually attain the object of their hopes, surely will not be 
doubted. The “better thing reserved for Christians,” then, is not a 
reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also to the ancient 
ΟἹ must, therefore, adopt another exegesis of the whole passage ; which 
vefers ἐπαγγελίαν to the promised blessing of the Messiah. See Gen. xii. 
4—38; ch. xvii. 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this 
manner. ‘‘ The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
‘to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
‘theirs, that we may even say, Without the blessing which we enjoy, their 
Depyinens could not be completed.” In other words, The coming of the 

tial orAanerennidensipes inate in glory, 
ice was necessary to their τελείωσις. = 
ix. 15, (compare ch. ix. 26, and Rom. iis 25, 26;) the-death 
is represented as having a retrospective influence upon past 
The happiness, then, of the ancient worthies, is connected with 
ing and atonement. And to these, the writer seems (Ὁ me 
when he says, μὴ χωρὶς ἡμῶν τελειωϑῶσι, i.e. without what 
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has taken place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, 
great and good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to 
discover it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose; 
for, as he had shown that faith was the means, to the ancient worthies, 
of perseverance, and of obtaining future happiness, even before the 
coming of the Messiah, he might well argue, that since his coming, there 
were more powerful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been 
commending. If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected 
with something then future, and which was to happen only in later days, 
then surely Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually wit- 
nessed the performance of promised good, for which the ancients only 
hoped. The κρεϊττὸν τι, then, seems to be, ‘the actual fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the Messiah ;” in respect to which, later times 
certainly have a pre-eminence over the early ones; and on which, the 
expected happiness of early times was really dependent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1. Τοιγαροῦν καὶ .... μαρτύρων, since now we are encompassed 
by so great a multitude of witnesses ; i.e. by so great a multitude of 
spectators. An allusion, as the sequel shows, is here made to the 
stadium of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were 
to engage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great 
multitudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer 
now places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and sur- 
rounds them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he 
had been alluding in the preceding chapters. Νέφος is figuratively used 
for multitude. So the heathen writers also; e.g. Herod. VIII. 109, 
νέφος ποσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων. Eurip. Pheeniss. 1321, νέφος πολεμίων. Hee. 
907, τοιόνδε Ἑλλήνων νέφος, where the Scholiast explains νέφος by 
πλῆϑος.  Aristoph. Avib. στρονϑιῶν νέφος. Hom. Il. p. 133, νέφος 
πεζῶν. Diod. Sic. IIE. 28, νεφέλη [i. q. νέφος] ἀκρίδων. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the 
contest before them. ογκον ἀποϑέμενοι πάντα, laying aside every 
incumbrance. “Oyxog means swelling, tumour, pride; also, weight, 
weightiness. The reference here is to those who ran in stadium, and 
who laid aside all superfluous clothing, and disencumbered themselves 
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evils which might befall them, as to Aulding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was completed, and the reward secured. ᾿Αγὼν 
means, any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial 
of skill, or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is 
limited to designate a race, by the accompanying τρέχωμεν. Πρόκειμαι is 
employed, by the classical writers, in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that ἀγὼν to the ἀγωνίσται. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is, 
“Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who 
preceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the 
* rewards consequent upon it, let us, in like manner, rejecting every 
solicitation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the 
belief, and in the duties, which the gospel requires.” 

Ver. 2. That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to 
the example of Christ himself. ᾿Αφορῶντες εἰς τὸν . ........ Ἰησοῦν, looking 
to Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith. ᾿Αρχήγὸν, author, 
leader; here it means, ‘‘ Jesus, who introduced the new religion, or the 
Christian faith, who first taught it, who led the way in it. See on 
ch. ii. 10. Τελειωτὴν, he who completed the system of faith or reli- 
gion, which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. It 
may be asked, however, whether the meaning of τελειωτὴν be not sub- 
stantially the same with τελειωθεὶς, ch. v. 9; τελειῶσαι, ch. ii. 103; τετε- 
λειωμένον, ch. vil. 28; compare ver. 26 of the same. If construed 
according to this analogy, the meaning of the phrase would be, “ Let us 
look, for an example, to Jesus, the author of our religion, now advanced 
to a state of glory.” There is an objection, however, to this, arising 
from the clause in the last part of the verse, which seems to present 
the same idea. It is hardly probable that the writer has fallen into 
tautology. 

That πίστις often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly needs 
to be mentioned. 

Ὃς ἀντὶ τῆς ««- χαρᾶς, who, on account of the joy that was set before 
him. . This χαρὰ προκειμένη, was exaltation to the right hand of God in 
the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow, as the last 
part of the verse shows. 716 joy that was set before him, was given to 
him when he had finished his course. 

Ὑπέμεινε σταυρὸν ...... κεκάϑηκε, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and haus sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 


ss 
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"Ew δεξιᾷ re, x. τ. X., see on ch. i, 3, Αἰσχυνὴ means, the shame which 


others might heap upon him, i. 6. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignominious 
punishment of the cross. 


Sentiment : « Do.as Christ, the author of our holy religion, did. For. 


the heavenly reward proposed, he, with patience and perseverance, 
endured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence 
of it, received a glorious reward. TeaPeee s δα πα ay 
in his glory.” 
Wer. 3. ᾿Αναλογίσασϑε ..... hinge. consider, now, him who 
endured such opposition against himself from sinners. ᾿Ἀναλογίσασϑε 
means, reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. "Apap- 
| amt τωλῶν refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who 
‘thus evil entreated Jesus. ᾿Αντιλογίαν, 27, 7 ΠΣ Ω, opposition, rebel- 
lion, contest against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to 
reach the full meaning. 

“Iva μὴ xépnre.... ἐκλνόμενοι, lest, becoming discouraged in your 
minds, ye grow weary. ᾿Ἐκλύομαι means, to become discouraged or 
despondent. 1 join the participle ἐκλυόμενοι with ταῖς ψυχαῖς. So 
“Wahl, on ἐκλυόμαι. The verb ἐκλύω has the same signification, if the 
noun be omitted ; e. g. ver. 5. 

Κάμνω means, to become wearied, to be tired out. The first step 
toward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened 
in the pursuit of it, Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from 
which we do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads, of 
course, to an abandonment of the pursuit. 

Ver. 4. Οὔπω μέχρις « . . ἀνταγονιζόμενοι, ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, in your contest against sin. The phrase, ye have not 
resisted unto blood, is not to be understood as representing the Hebrew 
Christians as making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resist- 
‘ance to their aggressors or persecutors, This is not the meaning of the 
writer. It was figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were 
engaged; just as in ver. 1—3, he had represented it as a race, ἀγὼν. 
Tt was a contest with trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being 
persecuted by the enemies of the Christian religion. But the struggle 
nanometer qe. as 
others in ancient times had been. Many vexations had been suffered 
but the shedding of their blood had not yet commenced. 

ould hardly be said in respect to the churches at Jerusalem, 
imitation, where James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
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tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said 
of the generation of Christians then living there. 

Πρὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, a controverted phrase. I understand it (simply 
in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun put 
for a concrete, i. 6. ἁμαρτία for ἁμαρτωλοὺς ; an usus loguendi very com- 
mon in both the Old and New Testaments. ‘Apapriay, if explained thus, 
means, persecutors, viz. those who inflicted injuries upon the Hebrew 
Christians ; and probably these were their own countrymen or nation, 
1. 6. the Jews. 

Ver. 5. Kat ἐκλέλησϑε. . . διαλέγεται, and have ye forgotten the 
exhortation which is addressed to you as to children? Most interpre- 
ters render καὶ ἐκλέλησθε, without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, 
ye must needs have forgotten, &c. It seems to me more congruous’ 
with the apostle’s manner of address, in this hortatory part of his 
epistle, to render it, (as Ernesti has done,) interrogatively. It loses 
nothing of its force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. 

Υἱὲ pov . . . ἐλεγχόμενος, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. Ὀλιγώρει, Hebrew 
ONIN, contemn, slight, despise, disregard. Παιδείας, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, “IDS, chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs παιδεία 
in the sense of taaiectiog: discipline. 'Exhvov, Hebrew YPF), from ὮΡ, 
Sastidire, also metuere, i. δ. μὴ éxdvov, be not timid, be not disheart- 
ened, viz. as to going forward in your Christian course; forsake it not 
because you experienced trouble in pursuing it. The quotation is from 
Prov. iii. 1], 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ver. 6. Ὃν yap ἀγαπᾷ . . . προσδέχεται, for whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he recetveth. ἸΜαστιγοῖ 
δὲ, κι τ᾿ A. is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov. iii. 125. The 
Hebrew, as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus: 
my j2- DR ΝΘ, and as a father [chastens] the son whom he 
loves. The LXX. appear to have read AN), participle of ΝΞ, or 
else ΝΞ, in Piel. But πο example of ἃ thansihive sense of aN, in 
Kal, is to be found; it means only, to be afflicted, to feel pain. Of 
the Piel form of this verb, no instance is found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Still the LXX. may have read AN), and pain, viz. TR, 
shall overtake the son, &c. which gives the same sense (for substance) 
as μαστιγοῖ viov. In whatever way they read the Hebrew, in order to 
make their version as the version now is, and as the apostle has quoted, 
it preserves the spirit, though not the letter, of the original Hebrew. 


COMMENTARY ON HEB, XII. 7, 8, 9, δύ 


That quotations are often made by the New Testament writers from the 
Old Testament, in a general way, ad sensum, and not ad literam, | 
have had frequent occasion to remark before, in commenting on our 
epistle. No one who attentively studies the New Testament can doubt 

Ver. 7. Ei παιδείαν .... ὁ Θεὺς, if ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as children. Ὑπομένετε has the sense here of 
enduring, undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing 
up under, persevering. Προσφέρεται (mid. voice) means tractare ali- 
quem, So the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and 
Schleusner on the word. 

Tee yap torw .... πατὴρ; for what son is there, whom his father 
does not chasten? That is, how can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

Ver. 8. Εἰ δὲ χωρὶς ἔστε .. +. viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which all children are made partakers,) then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. NéSo means, illegitimate children. Ywi 
which is here the antithesis, of course means Jegitimate offspring. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, 
it would follow, that ye are considered as not belonging to them.” 
That is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you 
as his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so fur from being dis- 
heartened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian 
profession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and 
as an evidence that God is acknowledging, by these, their filial relation 
to him. 

Ver. 9, Εἶτα τοὺς μὲν. . . éverpexdpeSa, furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, who hibeihaeladiepaabien Bons yielded them 
‘reverence. Tic σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας fathers of our flesh, i.e. of our 
‘natural bodies. The idea is, “the fathers of our physical nature, in 
‘distinction from our spiritual one,” 
| Οὗ πολλῷ μᾶλλον... ζῆσομεν ; shall we not much rather yreld 
‘subjection to the Father of (our) spirits, that we may live? That is, 

when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 

final happiness, when he has so important an end in view; shall we 
to his will, with cheerful subjection? Πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων, 
of τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, and therefore, plainly, ἡμῶν is 
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implied after πνευμάτων. Numb. xvi. 22, wa d2> mina re. 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, is a parallel expression. Zhoopir 
has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of being happy; like the Latin 
vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. 

Ver. 10. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ. . . ἐπαίδενον, they, indeed, chastened us fora 
little while, according to their own pleasure. Πρὸς ὁλέγας ἡμέρας, 
i. 6. during our childhood, our minority; which seems to me ἃ much 
more natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, ‘the fruit 
of their chastisement was only temporary.” Kara τὸ δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς, 
according to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary ; but it is not 
so with that which God inflicts. 

Ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον . . . αὑτοῦ, but he for our good, in order that 
we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never chas- 
tises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his children, 
to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Compare 2 Pet. 
i. 4, Lev. xi. 44; xix. 2; xx. 2, 76. 

Ver. 11, Πᾶσα δὲ παιδεία. . . . λύπης, now all chastisement, for 
the present, seemeth not to be matter of joy, but of grief. Πρὸς 
μὲν τὸ παρὸν, during the present, i. 6. while it continues. Me 
here corresponds to δὲ after ὕστερον in the next clause, i. e. there is pro- 
tasis and apodosis. 

Ὕστερον δὲ. ... ξικαιοσύνης, but afterwards it yields the happy fruit 
of righteousness, to those who are exercised thereby. Ἑαρπὸν εἰρηνικὸν 
is a peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be found in 
James iii. 18. Isa. xxxii. 17. Gen. xxxvii. 4. The meaning of εἰρηνικὺν 
is to be gathered, by a comparison of it with the Hebrew DIDw, which 
means, good, happiness, welfare. Eipnyexog, then, is that which bestows 
happiness, or produces tt. This corresponds with the writer’s design; 
who means to say, that afflictions, rightly improved, will be productive 
of fruit that well confer happiness, such fruit as righteousness always 
produces. So remote a position of δικαιοσύνης from xaproy, seems a!most 
to indicate the necessity of repeating this word before it. 

Ver. 12. Διὸ τὰς παρειμένας ... . ἀνορϑώσατε, wherefore strengthen 
the weak hands, and the feeble knees, ᾿Ανορϑώσατε is often employed 
by the LXX. in order to translate the Hebrew 7D, which means to 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. ἹἸαρειμένας (from raping) means 
relaxed, let down, consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might (as many 
interpreters have done) translate ἀνορϑώσατε παρειμένας χεῖρας, by lift 
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up the hands that hang down, But since the same verb applies to 
παραλελυμένα γόνατα, it is better so to render it, as to make the appli- 
eation to both congruous; which may be done without transgressing 

Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Isa, xxxv. sian ig 
Septuagint has ἰσχύσατε instead of ἀνορϑώσατε. 

The meaning of the verse is, “‘ Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despond- 
ency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.” 

Ver. 13. Καὶ τροχιὰς dpSag ...- ὑμῶν, and make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, Ἴ29 Ὁ} DPD, make even or level the path of 
thy feet ; Septuagint, ὀρϑὰς τροχιὰς ari ποσὶ, Prov. iii. 26. If the 
apostle has quoted here, it is ad sensum, not ad verbum. The meaning 
is, “* Remove all obtacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your progress in 
the Christian course.” 

"Iva μὴ τὸ χωλὸν... μᾶλλον, that what is lame may not be sprained, 
but rather be healed. Td χωλὸν is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun, lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, desig- 
nating that which is lame, or the members which are lamed. ‘Exrparij 
means, to fura aside : which, applied to the lame, is to dislocate, distort, 
sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. 

‘aly δὲ μᾶλλον, i.e. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, 
so that those who are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to 
Jet them be rough and uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their 
malady. 

_ The whole is a figurative expression, used by our author to convey 
the idea, that to go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless 
of any afflictions to which this may subject them, is the only way of 
safety for those who are in danger of halting. 


‘The writer now leaves the subject, on which he had insisted so long and with such 
ΝΞ τ. proceeds ἰο remind the Hebrews of various duties to which their 
n profession, and the times in which they lived, rendered it necessary that they 

ἃ particular regard. 


| Ver. 14. Εἰρήνην διώκετε .... ἁγιασμὸν, studiously cultivate peace 
| , and holiness. Εἰρήνην means here, a state of concord and 
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the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecutors. δΔιεώκεγε, 
pursue with zeal or engagedness. ᾿Αγιασμὸν, holiness, i.e. a pious 
upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Οὐ χωρὶς . . . . Κύριον, without which no one shall see the Lord. 
"Ὄπτεσϑαι τὸν Kupwy, to see the Lord, denotes, to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Compare Matt. v. 8, 
and Wahl on ὄπτομαι, 2b. See also 1 Thess. iv. 17. 2 Cor. v. 8. 
Phil. i. 23. John xiv. 3, 4; xviii. 24. 

Ver. 15. 'Emtoxorovrrec μὴ rig .... Θεοῦ, see to it, that no one fail of 
the favour of God. ᾿Ἐπισκοποῦντες, literally, seeing ; but the sense is 
the same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be 
made here, by adopting, as I have done, the imperative form of the verb 
to see. My) ric, i. e. μὴ ree 4, the verb of existence being implied. 
Ὑστερῶν is differently rendered by different interpreters. Ὑστερέω 
means to come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and 
is so rendered here by some. But ὑστερῶν axd... is hardly capable of 
such a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect 
to, fail of, come short of, lack. But what is xap:rog? Some answer, 
the Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘‘ Guard 
well against the apostacy of any one from Christianity.” But this 
warning has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful; and spe- 
cially, as the writer appears, in ver. 14, to make a transition from his 
great subject, to the consideration of other things of particular import- 
ance to the Hebrew Christians ; it may well be doubted, whether χάριτος 
has the sense thus put upon it. The writer had just said, that ““ holi- 
ness was indispensable to that happiness which God bestows.” I under- 
stand him as now saying, ‘ See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining 
that Divine favour which is the result of holiness ;᾿ and so connect it, 
as a hortatory adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. 

Μὴ τις pila... . ἐνοχλῇ, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you ; i. 6. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostates. 
They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
found in Deut. xxix. 17, which there characterises those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But, as it is far from being 
certain that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present 
case, I should not consider this reason, as in itself of any considerable 
weight. Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of 
it must depend, of course, upon the context. This respects not apostacy 
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in particular, (as we have already seen,) but other sins to which the 
Hebrews might be particularly exposed. No doubt, the expression 
ῥιζα πικρίας comes from the Hebrew, M32) WN TID ww DID wh 1p, 

lest there be among you any root springing up, [which is) poison and 

wormwood, Deut. xxix. 18. The expression there used to describe 

an idolater, viz. root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any 

person of an unholy life and deleterious example, who is called 

pele πικρίας. 

The consequence is next described. Καὶ διὰ ταύτης μιανϑῶσι πολλῷ, 
and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of some will 
have a pernicious, polluting influence on many. Guard well against = 
for ἐπισκοποῦντες is implied before μὴ ree ῥίζα, κι τ A. 

Ver. 16. Μὴ τις πόρνος .... αὑτοῦ, let there be no fornicator nor 
profane person, like Esau, whe for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. Πόρνος is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection 
from the true religion toa false one, by those who construe the whole 
of our context as relating only to apostacy. God often taxes his ancient 
people with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having 
turned to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to πόρνος may, 
πὸ doubt, be philologically supported ; i. e. the word is capable of such’ 
an explanation, But, as I interpret the context in a different way, it 
appears to be more consonant with it, to take πόρνος as designating any 
person who indulges in gross and sensual pleasures, or, who is of 
an abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as 
a wicked and adulterous generation ; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some,) but adulterous in the figurative serie 
ofthe word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned, profligate. wll Vip 

Βέβηλος is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who dis- 
regards what is sacred in the view of Heaven. The appellations 
πύρνοξ antl βέβηλος may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are 
80. As to the application of répyoc, see Gen. xxvi. 34, 35; and Gen. 
xxxvi, 5. In regard to fé3ndvc, see Gen. xxv. 29—34. His birthright 
was not, indeed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter 
Τ ‘personal importance and advantage. The argument is from 
" Let no one give up himself to the gratifications of his lusts, 
wt a. to the great grief of his father, Gen. xxvi. 35; let πὸ one 
e distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, 
, who despised the privileges of his birthright, sind "parted! ic 
a mere morsel of food.” In the case of Esau, folly and 
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unbelief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well 
~ knew, had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and, as the 
first-born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a 
peculiar title to it. So, those who reject the proffer of the heavenly 
inheritance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may, with more 
propriety still, be called βέβηλοι. 

Ver. 17. Those, who conduct themselves in such a manner, will here- 
after weep with bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to 
recover what has been lost. Thus was it with Esau. “lore yap ...... 
ἀπεξοκιμάσϑη, for ye know, that when he was afterwards desirous to 
obtain the blessing, it was refused. See Gen. xxvii. 34—40. Ἐνλο- 
yiay, viz. the blessing of his father Isaac. 

Meravoiag yup .... αὑτὴν, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
xxvii. 35, 38, 40. Μετανοίας here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place for 
repentance in himself. Αὐτὴν, sc. μετάνοιαν. 

The sentiment of the whole is, ““ Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privileges 
which Christianity proffers; lest, having done this, you come at la, 
when it is for ever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and wicked- 
ness.” 


Such watchfulness the Hebrews had the more reason to observe, since under the 
new dispensation every thing was of a milder aspect, and of a more inviting, 
encouraging nature, than under the old. The comparison between the two dispense 
ions is continued through ver. 18—24. The writer begins with describing the 
nature of the ancient one. The whole passage has respect to Exod. ch. xx. and xi. 
&c,; and Deut. ch. iv. and v. 


Ver. 18. Οὐ yap προσεληλύϑατε .... ὄρει, moreover, ye are not come 
to the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which 
was an object palpable to the senses. Ψηλαφωμένῳ, contrectabile, quod 
tangendum sit, i.q. αἴσϑητον, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, 
Ann. III. 12, ocxlis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. III. 15, mente con- 
trectare. The idea of de calo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned 
by some respectable expositors to ψηλαφωμένφ; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use ϑίγειν and ϑιγγάνειν, to denote 
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the striking of thunder. The Hebrews employ y23, which the ἐδ 
translate by ἅπτεσθαι. But ψηλαφάω answers to the Hebrew wid and 
‘WIS. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, is NUWI and 
WDD used to designate, quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cognosci- 
tur, But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion, plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the 
‘Object of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, πάντα τοτὲ ἀισϑητὰ, καὶ ὄψεις, καὶ 
φωναὶ; of Sion, πάντα νοητὰ καὶ ἀόρατα νῦν, If the reader has any diffi- 
culty about the above explanation of ψηλαφωμένῳ, a comparison of Exod. 
xix. 12, 13, with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the meaning of our 
guthor, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the strict injunction 
then made, not to touch the mountain. 

Kal κεκαυμένῳ πυρὶ .... ϑυέλλῃ, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, 
and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appearance at 
Sinai here mentioned, see Exod. xix. 16—18; ch. xx. 18, Deut. v. 
21—26. 
εὐκεκαυμένω πυρὶ means not, simply, fire, but the burning of it, i.e, 
flame; see Deut. v. 23.25. It may also be translated in connexion 
with ὄρει, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was 
not the design of the writer that it should be so taken; for, as he has 
arranged ψηλαφωμένῳ before ὄρει, while it qualifies it, in like manner he 
has arranged κεκαυμένῳ before πυρὶ, which it also qualifies. 

Pvigy, is probably the Holic form of νέφος, iq. νεφέλη, for which the 
Rolians use νύφος, OF γνόφος. The LXX. use it to translate }2Y, in 
Deut. iv. 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the LXX., and by the 
writer of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded 
περ οὶ pana there. The word often means, tene- 

bra. Here it means, the cause of darkness, i.e. thick black clouds. 

“Zeéry, Hebrew WM, or ΒΨ, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud “upon Sinai, and around it. Θνέλλῃ is designed, 
ΒΟ ον. Socoreespond to the Hebrew, DW. ‘If not, it is descriptive 

tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thurider and — 
ning of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. 18; ch, xx. 18. om 

Wer. 19. Καὶ σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ, and to the scimabres-ebeedipell | τὰν 
Exod, xix. 16. 19. Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a 
trumpet, i.e. very loud. In Deut. v. 22, it is called @ great voice; in 
‘itis called, the voice of words, i.e. articulate sounds; and in 
ὩΣ, 
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Testament is it expressly mentioned, It is implied, however, in Exod. 
xix. 16, where it is said, that ‘ all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, compare ch. v. 14. The fear mentioned 
Deut, ix. 19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often 
been adduced as supporting the affirmation now in question, The par- 
ticular history, to which our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter 
of tradition among the Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant, 
in the Rabbinical writings. See Wetstein, on Gal. iii. 19. L. Cappell, 
on Heb. xii. 21, ᾿Εκφοβὸς εἶμι καὶ ἕντρομος, means, 1 am greatly afraid, 

To φανταζόμενον, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective,) is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc, species, appear- 
ance, sight, This idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22, Next follows the antithesis to all this scene of terror which 
accompanied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers, under 
the new dispensation, approach a scene of a very different nature. ᾿Αλλὰ 
προσεληλύϑατε Lewy, but ye are come to Mount Zion, Not the literal 
Mount Zion, but the figurative, i,e. heavenly one. This is made plain, by 
the additional description which follows, Kai πόλει Θεοῦ ζῶντος, ‘Inpov- 
σαλὴμ éxovpariy, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. ‘The epithet ἐπουρανίῳ here determines, of course, that a spiritual 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city, is meant. Compare Heb. xi. 14—16; ch. 
xii. 28; xiii, 14. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. iii. 12; ch. xxi. 2. 10, 

Kai μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει, and to myriads, the joyful company 
of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be pointed, 
and translated; for πανήγυρις is not to be joined (as some later critics 
have joined it) with ἐκκλησίᾳ, κι τ᾿ A. The structure of the whole paragraph 
demonstrates this; for each separate clause of it, (in ver. 18, 19, 22—24) 
is commenced by cai, and continued (where any addition is made to it) 
by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle before them. 
E. g. καὶ πόλει... Ἵηρουσαλημ ἐπουρανίῳ"---καὶ κριτῇ, Θεῷ πάντων, &e. 
The same construction, beyond all reasonable doubt, is to be adopted in 
the clause under examination. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this 
manner, in his able dissertation on Heb. xii. 1S—24, in his Seripta varii 


Μυριάσι, literally, myriads, i. 6, ten thousands, used by the Greeks 
to signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev, vy, 11. Matt. xxvi, 53. Luke ii. 13. Dan. vii. 10. 
Πανήγυρις, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened on 
ἃ joyous and solemn occasion; 6. g. on the occasions of their public 
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᾿Απογεγραμμένων, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the inscribing of a person's name ina record, as a citizen, asa 
free man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It marks, here, 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, or the heavenly Zion. The ἐκκλησία 
of such, is that ἐκκλησία with which Christians are to mingle, in the 
full and final enjoyment of their privileges. In a sense somewhat 
different to this, saints, while on earth, are spoken of as having their 
names written (γεγραμμένα ἐγράφη, not ἀπογεγραμμέναν in the book of 
life: e.g. Luke x. 20. Phil. iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5; ch. xii. 8; xvii. 8; 
xx. 15; xxi. 27; xxii. 19. Dr. Knapp interprets our text, as speak- 
ing of the saints on earth. But he appears not to have noticed the 
difference of the phraseology employed in reference to such; and cer- 
tain it is, that the whole tenor of our passage has respect only to the 
heavenly city and assembly. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled 
to all the privileges of a member of the heavenly city. 

Kai κριτῇ Θεῷ πάντων, and to the judge, the God of all. Κριτῇ 
designates Him before whose tribunal all must appear, that enter a 
future world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning 
judge. So means the phrase God of ail, viz. of all angels, and of all 
πρωτοτόκων just mentioned, and (by implication) of all saints. To say, 
“‘he is their God," means to aftirm, that he acknowledges them with 
favour and approbation. Compare Eph. iv. 6, Rom. iii. 29. Heb, 
viii 10; ch. xi. 16. Acts vii. 32. Exod. iii. 6. Zech. viii. 8. Rev. 
xxi, 37, In the same sense, I apprehend, is Oey πάντων to be under- 
stood in our verse; and then all difficulty ceases. In entering a future 
world, Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal 
of the eternal Judge; but he is not a Judge severe and rigid; he is 
im an appropriate sense, their God; he will regard them with favour, 
he will treat them with kindness. Thus all is inviting, with respect 
to the heavenly Zion. The transposition made by our English version, 
to God the judge of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and 
fails to give the appropriate sense of the words. The meaning of 
ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὺς, Rom. ix. 5, is different from Θεὸς πάντων here, 
the former being ‘* supreme God.” ἢ 

Kai πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. e. exalted to a state of final reward. This differs from 
ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτυτύόκων ἀπογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐρανοῖς, in that this latter 
phrase designates the more conspicuous and exalted part of the church 
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renounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer, He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews, in the most solemn 
and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian faith. 

Ver, 25, Βλέπετε, pi)..-«Aahovvra, take heed that ye turn not away 
Jrom him who addresses you. Παραιτέομαι means, to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is τὸν λαλοῦντα ῦ ~The sequel of the verse clearly shows that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men, and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘* who speaks 
to men by his blood.” 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds an example, Ei γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι... 
χρηματίζοντα; Jor if they did not escape [punishment,] who rejected him 
that warned them upon earth. That after ἔφυγον, either δικὴν, ἀπώλειαν, 
or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of the reader, is plain 
from the nature of the subject, and of the context, But who is τὸν 
χρηματίζοντα, Moses, I answer. The two dispensations are here com- 
pared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the contemptuous and 
refractory. The legislator, or head of each dispensation, is introduced, 
as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of God to men. See 
the same sentiment in Heb. x. 28, 29. 

Πολλῷ μᾶλλον .. .. ἀποστρεφόμενοι, much more shall we [not escape, ] 
if we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a similar 
commination in ch, ii. 1—3; x. 28,29. That χρηματίζοντα is implied 
after τὸν, results from common grammatical usage. ᾿Απ᾽ οὐρανῶν is 
meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and warned 
them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his messengers. 
It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the writer, as he who 
warns them. But the antithesis between the head of the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, in the passage, hardly admits of this construction. 

The ellipses of οὗ φευξόμεϑα after ἡμεῖς, is sufficiently plain from the 
nature of the sentence, 

Ver. 26. Οὗ ἡ dwvi).... τότε, whose voice then shook the earth; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder, he spake on mount Sinai, so that the earth trembled: see on 
ver. 19, seq. 

Νῦν δὲ... οὐρανὸν, but now he has promised, saying, “ Yet once 
more, will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” “Ἔτι ἅπαξ 

_ corresponds to the Hebrew OY NTN NY, yet once, after a little time, 
| Hag. ii, 6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but ob μόνον is an 
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antithesis of σαλενομένων in the clause above, which must therefore mean, 
(in such a connexion) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not, ὡς πεποιημένων, like the objects of creation, i. e. is not mutable, 
caducous, but ἀσάλευτον, immutable, not to be shaken, not to be changed. 

“Exwpev χάριν. .. εὐλαβείας, let us manifest our gratitude, (by 
which we may serve God acceptably,) with reverence and devotion. 
“Exwper χάριν, gratiam habeamus, i. e. let us express, manifest, exhibit 
gratitude, viz. for the unshaken kingdom, which we have received, with 
all its privileges, preferences, and blessings. Ebapéorwe, acceptably, 
i. δ. gratitude for such blessings is due to God, and to render it will be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 

Mera αἰδοῦς καὶ εὐλαβείας, with pious reverence, i. e. let us not only 
exhibit gratitude to God for the mercies of the gospel, but let us add to 
this pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. ᾿Ἑυλάβεια. 
means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion; and 
αἰδὼς means reverence. I take the two words as designed to convey an 
idea of the intense pious reverence which ought to be paid to the great 
God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of two synony- 
mous nouns, in such cases, may be employed for the sake of intensity, 
hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may be employed 
in the room of an adjective is equally plain; so that, if we choose, we 
may translate, “ with profound reverence.” 

Ver. 29. Kal yap ...... καταναλίσκον, for our God is a consuming 
fire. If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description 
of Sinai (ver. 18), which was still in the writer's mind, The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming fire, 
as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also πῦρ καταναλίσκον, devouring, 
destructive, tormenting jire. The awful punishment of unbelievers and 
apostates is set forth, by the expression in question, in a very striking 
manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. iy, 24, 
where it is employed by way of commination. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


nee Ἢ φιλαδελφία μενέτω, let brotherly love continue, i.e, let it be 
ronstant, let it remain in exercise. I am, on the whole, disposed to 
ve that the writer means to say, ‘‘ Let it continue to be as it has 

yt ven; for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, 
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precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becoming so, 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in 
respect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the 
Hebrew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and needed caution, 

Πόρνους δὲ...... Θεὸς, but whoremongers and adulterers, God will 
punish or judge; i.e. those who live in fornication, while unmarried, 
or commit adultery after marriage, will not escape Divine indignation. 

Ver. 5. ᾿Αφιλάργυρος .... παροῦσι, let your conduct be free from 
covetousness ; and be content with what ye have. “Ἔστω is understood 
after ὁ τρόπος, for the sentence is hortatory. Tpérog means behaviour, 
the same as ἦϑος, manner of life. ᾿Αρκούμενοι τοῖς παροῦσι, i, 6. indulge 
no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit to the 
allotment of Providence in respect to these things. 

Αὐτὸς yap .... ἐγκαταλίπω, for he hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee; i.e, God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase here 
quoted, may come either from Deut. xxxi. 6; Josh. i. 5; or 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 20. 

Ver. 6. “Ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας .... ἄνθρωπος, so that we may boldly say, 
“* The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear. What can man do to me?” 
The quotation is from Ps. cxviii. 6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθὸς, is Ὃ MM, Jehovah is for me. The verse 
is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation above divides it. 
The apostle has given the sense exactly ; ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας ἡμᾶς, sc. εἶναι, 
which is implied after ὥστε. The meaning of the verse is, “* Under 
whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, we need not be filled 
with terror or painful apprehension ; for God will help us.” 

Ver. 7. Μνημονεύετε .... Θεοῦ, remember your leaders, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God. ‘Uyovpevor, duces, presides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows clearly shows. Λόγον τοῦ Θεοῦ, the gospel. 

"Oy ἀναθεωροῦντες .... πίστιν, and attentively considering the end of 
their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to mind the 
peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among you, who 
gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith, 
i. δ. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 
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* Be not tossed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Chris- 
tianity.” Next follows the assertion, “It is good to be established, 
fsettled, confirmed] in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather than 
to put confidence in meats, &c. Construed in this way, all is plain 
and congruous. βρώμασι indicates the various kinds of meats, which 
were distinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean; 
the first of which might be safely and properly eaten; but the second 
must be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety, and incur- 
ring the displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer 
regards as useless; and avers, that those who have been sedulously 
attentive to it, have reaped no spiritual profit from it. Περιπατήσαντες 
like the Hebrew 7M, means, to be concerned with, to be occupiea 
with, to bestow one's attention upon. In regard to the unprofitubleness 
of such an attention to meats, compare Heb. vii, 18. 

Ver. 10. "Ἔχομεν .... λατρεύοντες, we have an altar, of which those 
have no right to eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
A figurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommo- 
dated to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages 
of sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered, 
were reserved for the use of the priests, and, in some cases, were to be 
eaten also by the offerer: see Ley. vi. 26. Numb. xviii. 9, 10. Lev. vii. 
33, 34. Numb. vi. 19, Lev. vii. 15; ch. xix. 6. But the My was 
a holocaust, i. e. an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; 
particularly, the ΓΝ offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 14—16. 27; ch. iv. 3—12. The reference in our text is to those 
sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, 
in so far as the writer alludes to partaking of them. But when he 
says, that “Christians have a sacrifice, of which those who pay their 
service to the altar have no right to partake,” he means, that the bene- 
fits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will 
not be granted, to such as rest their hopes of salvation on the ritual 
sacrifices of the Jewish law, i, e. to such as continue to be disciples of 
Judaism, or turn back from Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce 
the blessings procured for believers by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 11. "Ὧν yap εἰσφέρεται. «. «.« παρεμβολῆς, moreover, the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin- 
offering, by the high priest, were burned without the comps See 
11. 14—16. 27. The construction of the verse is peculiar; 
rally translated, would run thus, ** The blood of which animals 
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reproach such as Christ suffered, is plain from the object of the writer. 
Compare Col. i. 24, which is exactly in point; and see on Heb. xi, 26. 

Ver. 14. Οὐ yap ἔχομεν .... ἐπιζητοῦμεν, for here we have no perma- 
nent city, but we seek for one yet future. In ch, xi. 14, the writer 
calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs sought, πατρίδα ; 
and afterwards, (ver. 16,) πόλιν. Here the appellation πόλιν is used, 
because the writer had just been alluding to Christians being thrust out, 
or going out of the city, viz. of Jerusalem, as Christ did, to suffer 
ignominy. The design of our verse is, to show the Hebrews, that it 
cannot be of any great importance, should they be exiled from their 
dwelling-places, and the habitations of their Jewish kindred; for, in 
this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be μένουσα, perma- 
nent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, were 
seeking πατρίδα ἐπουράνιον, and consequently, πόλιν μέλλουσαν, an abode 
yet future, a residence in the world to come. 

Ver. 15. Ai αὑτοῦ ovy . . . Θεῷ, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Ai αὐτοῦ, viz. by Chirist, i. 6. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great High-priest ; 
not a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words, “‘ Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings 
ofthe gospel vouchsafed to us." 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, καρπὸν . .. . dvdpare αὑτοῦ, that is, the frut of our 
lips ascribing praise to him. ‘The expression, sacrifice of praise, 
HAT Mf, is found in Ley, vii. 12, A phrase similar to fruit of the 
lips, i is weed: by Hosea, ch. xiv. 3, Hebrew, naw ὉΠ Ξ ΠΌΘΣ, where 
Septuagint καρπὸν χειλέων, The meaning of our phrase is, ἘΜ the 
dips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (ὁμολογούντων) to God. So, 
Proy. xviii. 20, "5 "5, the fruit of the lips, i. 6. what a man says, his 
words. 

“Opodoyourrwy, like the Hebrew, TH, means, to praise, celebrate, 
publicly ackowledge. ‘Ovépar: is here, as commonly, a periphrasis for 
the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God; so that the sense is the 
same asry Θεῶ. 

What follows τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, is added by the writer, in order to guard 
against the apprehension of any one, that he was exhorting them to 
offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

Ver. 16. Τῆς δὲ εὑποιΐας . . . Θεὺς, moreover, forget not kindness, 
and liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. '"Ἐπιλαν- 
βάνω governs the genitive cirotfac and κοινωνίας, The same strain of 
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designed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by pera χαρᾶς, and to 
render it more intense, ᾿Λλυσιτελὲς yap, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say, “‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;” i.e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to give an 
account, of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing. 

Ver. 18. Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν .. . ἀναστρέφεσθαι, pray for us; 
for we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things 
to conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may 
have an interest in their prayers, shows the friendly feelings and con- 
fidence which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that 
he might claim a Christian sympathy for himself. “Ev πᾶσι, «. τ. ἃ. aug- 
ments,-or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

Ver, 19, Περισσοτέρως δὲ. .. ὑμῖν, and I request this the more ear- 
nestly, in order that I may speedily be restored to you. This seems 
plainly to imply, that the writer was detained from paying those a visit 
whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either by 
imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause, It also implies, that he is 
known tothem, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

Ver. 20. Ὁ δὲ Θεὸς . . « Ἰησοῦν, now, may the God of peace, that 
raised from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. ‘O Θεὸς τῆς 
εἰρήνης, God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis, The Greek εἰρήνη, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew pidw means, every kind of bless- 
ing or happiness. Ὁ ἀναγαγὼν, who brought up, raised up, restored. 
Τὸν ποιμένα. . . τὸν μέγαν, compare John x. 11, 14—18. 

Ἔν αἵματι διαϑήκης αἰωνίου, some join with ἀναγαγὼν. But what can 
be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead; not the 
blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, ἐν αἵματι, 
«. τ᾿ A, characterises the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John x .15; and who sanctioned a new testament or covenant 
by his blood, Heb. ix. 15—23. Matt, xxvi. 28. The meaning is, that 
“ the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) carries along with 
him, blood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpetual force. So, in 
Heb. ix. 25, the high priest is said to have entered yearly into the most 
holy place, ev ἀλλοτρίῳ αἵματι, i. 6. carrying with him the blood of bul- 
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Ver. 23. Γινώσκετε .... ἀπολελυμένον, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy is sent away. See, on the meaning of this, Introduction, 
pp. 92, seq. 

MeO’ ov .... ὑμᾶς, with whom, if he speedily return, I shall visit 
you. MeO" ov, in company with whom. ᾿Ἐὰν τάχιον ἔρχηται implies, 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, ἀπολελυμένον cannot well 
mean set at liberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say, ἐὰν ἔρχηται. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set aé liberty there, why should the writer 
(at Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, how 
should he know of his liberation, sooner than those whom he addressed ? 

Ver. 24. ᾿Ασπάσασθε πάντας .... ἁγίους, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ᾿Ασπάσασθε means, Present them with my kind wishes, 
and my regard for their welfare. ᾿Αγίους, those who are consecrated to 
Christ, professing Christians, satnts. 

"Aowadovrat....... ᾿Ιταλίας, they of Italy salute you; viz. the 
Italians, see Introduction, pp.98, seq. This shows that the writcr 
was in Italy; from which country he sends the kind greeting of 
Christians there. 

Ver. 25. Ἢ χάρις pera πάντων ὑμῶν, ᾿Αμὴν, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Χάρις 
means, Divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐγράφη ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἸΙταλίας διὰ Τιμοϑέου. Like most of the other subscriptions to the 
epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; for 
how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its very 
close, that Timothy was then absent’ The author of this subscription, 
one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very little care, 
or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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EXCURSUS I. 
Heb. i. 2.—Av’ ob καὶ rove αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


THERE still remains a difficulty in this passage, (in common with 
Eph. iii. 9,) as to the form of expression, or, rather, as to the object of the 
assertion. 

In Jobn i. 3, it is said, πάντα δ αὑτοῦ [λόγου] ἐγένετο; in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
δι οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] τὰ πάντα; in Col, i, 15, ἐν αὑτῷ [Χριστῷ] 
ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα; in Col, i. 16, τὰ πάντα δι᾿ αὑτοῦ [Χριστοῦ] .. .. 
ἔκτισται; and in Heb. i, 10—12, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς . . . . τὴν γῆν ἔϑεμε- 
λίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ obpavol. In all these passages, 
the creation of all things is simply ascribed to Christ; just in the 
same manner, as in Gen. i. 1., God is said to have created the heavens 
and the earth. 

The reader is desired to mark the mode of expression, in the passages 
above quoted; as it is important for him to have a distinct cognizance of 
it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am about to state. 
If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to any other than 
the Logos or Christ, and had employed, in ascribing it to him, only such 
language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive that any inter- 
preter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of ascribing ere- 
ation to any other than to the Logos simply; I mean, that so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, he neyer would have thought of ascribing any 
sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which assigns 
creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, plainly, 
no difference in the mode of expression, in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood, 
of course, to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just 
been quoted above. 
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But there is another view of this subject, which presents difficulties 
that cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do 
indeed ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the 
sacred writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, 
as his sole and independent act? Or, do they represent him as creating 
by direction of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In 
other words, was the Logos the original author of the universe; or, was 
he only the instrument by which the original author brought it into being? 
—Questions easily asked ; but answered with somewhat more difficulty, 
than unreflecting minds may at first imagine. ll is to be resolved by 
what the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all, who profess any 
sacred regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then say the 
Scriptures on this point of all points, in respect to the great question of 
the real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his own, or by 
virtue of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we 
advance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were 
only the instrument employed by the supreme God to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred writers 
might assert, and might truly assert, that πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, or, ἐν 
αὑτῷ ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα. It may be said, with equal truth, that the church 
of St. Paul's in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that it was 
built by the monarch who was the procuring cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction, and at whose expense, it was 
reared. Every day, men familiarly employ language in this manner, 
ascribing the building of a structure, either to the owner, or to the 
architect, just as the nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ, as architect 
merely ; or, a8 original author and deviser of the whole? In otber 
words, Is that class of texts, which ascribe creation to Christ, to be 
modified by admitting the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. 
(so to speak) as architect only, is meant; or, are these texts to be 
understood in their highesé sense, viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ 
or the Logos original authorship, creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I shall 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. i. 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things By HIS 
Son; and in Eph. tii. 9, τῷ [Θεῷ] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
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Gop created ail things BY Jesus Curist, The latter clause, ca 
I. Χριστοῦ, is indeed wanting in some Codices of good estimation, and is 
rejected by Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have 
inserted it, and the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of 
it. That the sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. i. 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop 
made all things BY his Son, or, BY Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in such a way, as to 
qualify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, 
so that they must be understood as asserting nothing more, than that he 
performed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as 
original author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple 
question before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon 
either class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in 
consequence of reasoning ἃ priort. 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that 
nothing of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. i. 2, or 
Eph. iii. 9, on the word διὰ. It has often been asserted, that this pre- 
position is employed, before the genitive ease, only to designate a 
secondary or instrumental cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both 
in respect to sacred and classical usage; as even the common Lexicons 
of the New Testament will shew. The cause, whether principal or in- 
strumental, may be, and often is, designated by διὰ before the genitive. 

Ad ov, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal 
cause of original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does 
not involve the nodus of the difficulty, in the case before us. The 
assertion is not here, that ali things were made BY the Son, but that 
GOD made all things BY him. In what manner, now, ought we to 
interpret this ? 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom, in ex- 
plaining it, says, “* As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge 
by his Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is 
said Snprovpyety bt αὐτοῦ ὅτι δημισυργὸν αὑτὸν ἐγέννησε, to create by him, 
because he hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds, 
+ Ei γὰρ αὑτοῦ αἴτιος ὁ πατὴρ, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τῶν δι᾽ αὑτοῦ γεγεννημένων, 
Sor if the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by 
him.” Hom. I. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol. XII. Ed. Montfaucon, 
To the same purpose, Theophylact: “ ἐπειδὲ δὲ αἴτιος ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ υἱοῦ, 
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εἰκότως καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὑτοῦ γενομένων, ἀραιόν 
Son, he must surely be of the ti 
Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 1755. “Here, 9 
Divine substance of the Son is asserted, ar 
doctine a sling the diel of our text. 
existence, existence uncaused, and indepen¢ 
Ail Gar Gouceptious respecksay « uhtiaeliraligil 
il cnr appear Ae 
that the Father can be the cause (atric) of th 
without of coiree, adanitting, that he Staal ve, must | 
pendent being, a δεύτερος Θεὸς only, as many have called 
ecclesiastical writers,) seems, then, only to remove one difficult 
upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not say, nor 
that “* God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he is the caus 
Sige dn: Hehe peiereheoaane dain ν΄) be proper, 
to force on the sacred writer a mode of m expla πες mn, drawn 
from the philosophy of later sen; ei tee : 
Scriptures ? 
In modern times, the mode of explaining our te 

the systems of theology denominate “ subordination 
persons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on 2, says, “*' 
nation of persons, ot order of their existence in the 
amount of the explanation adopted by him and many 
rightly understand it, that God the Father, in th 
(not of time) preceding the Son, did by the Son create τὶ 
But whether this explanation renders the text any mo 
may perhaps be well doubted. Especially so, as Ὁ! 
passage says, suit thaceete amine 
Father and the Son ; whose power and wisdom Ὁ 
undivided, so also are οὐγά αριρελμναρβ, 
But if the power and wisdom of the F 
Sal Gk “Gilead v bas ka τὸν may b 
the Godhead? If the attributes of the Godhead are oy 
undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a physical οἱ 
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sical sunorDINATION of subsistence or hypothesss? Can such a 


subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, except through _ 


the medium of the Divine attnbutes? But these are affirmed to be 
one and the same undivided. Are we able then to show what the 
distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Being exists! Where is the 
passage of Scripture which does this? I am aware that an appeal is 
here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in connexion; and particularly to the order in which they are men- 
tioned. But of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, where the order just presented is observed. The second is 
in 2 Cor, xiii. 13, where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The 
third is in John v. 7; a text, which if not proved to be spurious, is at 
least thrown into a state so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would 
at present think of appealing to it as authority. 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, 
(which is so much insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen,) 
a doctrine taught by the sacred writers? Or, rather, is it not one of 
the inventions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent 
difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of 
Scripture, in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, so that his essence or mode of subsistence, in itself considered, 
is offered to our consideration? If not—and if God, only in his rela- 
tions to us, and the creation around us, God as developed by his attri- 
butes, and not as he is in himself, or considered in respect to his inter- 
nal essence, be revealed to us in the Bible—why not contented with 
what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the 
sacred writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of 
later days ? 

‘Owen himself, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so con- 
spicuous, adds, “It is not for us to inquire much into or after the 
reason of this economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching 
find out God, we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He 
means, ‘‘ We cannot find out the economy of God’s creating the worlds 
by his Son, and the doctrine of subordination which is implicated in 
this.” Happy would it have been for the interest of humble and 
candid inquirers, had this sentiment produced its proper influence. 
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more or less qualified, and differing from their original and /iteral sense. 
Even in expressing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being, where there is a particular resemblance between him and man 
formed in his image, we do not apply to the Divinity the most common 
words, in exactly the same sense as we do to men. When we say, 
he is wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, 
or exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean that there 
is, in his wisdom, something analogous to wisdom in men; something 
which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of accomplish- 
ing them. But we do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the Divinity are, in all respects, analogous to our own. 

We say, God is omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any 
particular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of 
body, or of substance, is necessary to his being present; in other words, 
we do not mean, that he is physically diffused through the universe. 
We mean, that at the same instant, he can act, and does act, any where, 
or every where. Here is some analogy between him and us. We must 
be physically present in order to act; and we say, therefore, that where 
he acts, he is present. This is true in some sense; but as to manner, 
how exceedingly different is his being present from our own! 

We say, God is mighty, But when we speak of might in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health; all of which enter into our 
apprehensions of consummate strength in man, We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do whatever he 
desires to do; or, he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 
is like that in men; it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
ot might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It 
depends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we speak of power in God, as frequently as we do of power in 
men. The imperfection of language obliges us to make use of words in 
this way. But who that has any reflection will say, that the words which 
we apply to God are used entirely in the same sense, which belongs to 
them when they are applied to men? 


In the same manner we might proceed in the consideration of © 


every one of the Divine attributes, whether natural or moral. In regard 
to them all, we should find that there is only some one point of 
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analogy on which our assertion rests, when we apply human language to 
the description of God; and that the manner in which he possesses or 
exercises any of his attributes, physically considered, is utterly beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge; and, indeed, that it was never meant 
to be an object of assertion, by any intelligent 
in regard to the Supreme Being. 
If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to | 
farther, and see our way clear. Nothing can be more e 
say, self-evident,) than that the eternal, uncreated, | 
pendent, infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to hi 
and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, de 
beings, with a derived existence. The very ft tnt Go is 
been just described, and man as he has been : 
forces this conviction upon us. Nothing can be pins, th 
all human language, formed at first merely to express huma 
of finite and created objects, must in itself be ὁ er incompeten 
fully to describe the Divinity. Jie seek Gaal nguage formed by 
created beings be adequate to this purpose; for the p 
no finite being could ever have a full conception of 
uncreated Being. 
All our language, then, when used to describe God 
sidered rather as analogical only, than as capable 
applied to him in its usual sense. ae 
an approximation towards a full description of wh 
been shown above. Ἀπὸ oodld υϑδεηνονωδαν ΚΕΝ 
in all our discussions respecting the nature of t 
=idcoaiscie Gea rot ue panes tey'lea Ane 
this great subject. 
No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting G 
Selb ds pia esupeeen lea 
iat eal beled τῶ α walls oe aa le 
diction or absurdity. This is evident from such plain pe 
already presented; viz, God is wise; God is omniprese 
mighty. If there is still any doubt here, take a ae 
knowledge. This is certainly true. But with v 
pomessed only through the medium of corporeal oy 
it is acquired successively ; in time; within a li ted Ὁ 
of memory, of comparison, of reasoning, of i 
needed for use, it is summoned by recollection, \ 
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has knowledge," we imply all these things by the use of these words, 
But if we say, "" God has knowledge,” do we mean to assert that he has 
corporeal organs of sense; that he gradually acquires ideas; that, 
limited by time and space, he does this; that he makes the effort of 
charging the memory with it; the effort of comparing, of reasonmg, 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manner like ours? Whoever says 
this is an anthropomorphite indeed; such an one, too, as is not to be 


often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of better illumination — 


respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus, Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures, The first, that there is 
but one God; the second, that the Logos, or higher nature which dwelt 
in Christ, is truly divine, or is truly God. Of the first, it would be 
superfluous to produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them ; 
and the New as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 
xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii, 4.6, 1 John v. 20. Luke xviii, 19, Matt. xix. 17. 
A formal proof of the second point would be out of place in an exegesis 
designed only for the explanation of a particular phrase. It must 
suffice merely to advert to John i. 1. Rom. ix. δ. Tit. ii, 13, 1 John ν, 20: 
the two former instances of which are so express, that no critical inge- 
nuity can avoid the application of the term God to Christ; the third, 
when examined by the principles of grammar and of the usus loguendi 
of the New Testament, is scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be 
the agent BY WHICH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be con- 
fessed, the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many 
minds; and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some 
particularity. 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the Divine 
unity. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be 
distinctly pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus 
much is certain; many, perhaps even the greater part of men in Chris- 
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tian lands, have incautiously attached to this word, when used in respect 
to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) the same, as they attach to 
it in common usage. Not a few theologians and critics have, indeed, 
protested against such an application of the word; and some of those, 
who have been most eminent for their stedfast adherence to the belief 
that the Saviour possesses a nature truly Divine, have raised their voice 
high against such an application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause | 
of truth, this voice has been listened to only by some of those who were 
friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. . Others, with different 
views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such a 
protest, but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguments which might be put into their possession, 
by taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person ; and of God the Father as 
a person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in 
common parlance; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which 
lies in the way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. 
‘“‘ Person is an intelligent substance,” (if I may use the language of 
philosophy for the sake of definition.) ‘‘ Substance,” as defined by 
Baumgarten, a divine of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great 
metaphysical acuteness, “is that which can exist by itself, or unas- 
sociated with another thing ;” Substantia est id, quod potest existere 
ita, ut ponatur extra alterum, Metaphys. 191. 36. 231—233. As 
defined by another logician and philosopher, famous for nice distinctions 
of definition, ‘‘ Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing else;” Substantia est td 
quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamst nulli alit sit junctum, Ulrich's 
Inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. To apply the word person, then, in the 
sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of course, to a virtual 
rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, in words, that we believe 
God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the God- 
head, as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical one. Specific 
unity, however, might admit three thousand or three million divine 
beings, and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God ; that is, 
it might do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there isa 
yiove Osion, gens divtaum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for 
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example, is one; there is but one nature of man; yet the individuals of 
this genus are without number. That such is not the unity which the 
Scriptures assert of the Godhead, I need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, 
beyond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to 
designate the distinctions of the Divine nature, if that word is to be 

* taken in its logical or metaphysical sense. For, however one may hold 
to words and forms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such 
an application of the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits 
Tritheism, although he may be far from any design or any consciousness 
of doing so. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. * How can he,” say they, “ be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How 
can he be with God, and yet be God himself?” 

And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. e. in 
their logical, common, usual acceptation. But is it analogous, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develop a spirit of candid and 
fair inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there is not, as we have 
seen above, a single term significant of a Divine attribute, which we ever 
construe in such a manner? 

If this be correct, (and [ may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed,) then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word 
person, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected. It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for ixderacic, in Heb, i, 3, does not mean person ;) it 
is also true, that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious; so that one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical 
usage. But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found 
that objections of a similar nature might be urged against the application 
of any anthropopathic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught 
may be easily misled by them, and often are so. How many, for 
example, believe that God is really angry, repents, &c., more humano, 
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because such expressions are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such 
expressions be laid aside, because they are misunderstood or perverted? 
And if so, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all language 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, of course and by 
necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing 18 no valid argu- 
ment against the use of it. Those, then, who believe in the existence of 
a real distinction in the Godhead, in case they are careful to protest 
against the literal application of the word person to designate this, may 
still continue to employ the word, if they think best ; for it is exceedingly 
difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly studied this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well correspond with 
the representations of the Bible in regard to such a distinction. Cer- 
tainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, in like manner, 
be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead will persevere still in 
maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead neces- 
sarily involves the doctrine of Tritheism ; and if they will thus continue, 
at all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and 
common meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they 
may, indeed, display their strength of attachment to their own views, 
and perhaps their skill in logomachy; but where is that candour and 
fairness toward those who differ from them, which becomes all who are 
seeking in earnest to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures ? 

Suppose now, when one says, God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof, ‘“‘ What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physical organs of perception; that he studies; that he charges his 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions; 
that he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs 
them? Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be pre- 
dicated of God?” Would any considerate man think these questions 
very reasonable ones ; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his 
assertion, ‘‘ that God has knowledge ?” 

Apply, now, the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom in 
question. The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was 
with him in the beginning ; and repeats this assevcration, John i. 1, 2. 
Christ says of himself, that he was with the Father, and partook of his 
glory, before the world had an existence, John xvii. 5. In another 
place, John asserts, that the Son was with the Father, } John i, 2; and the 
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Saviour speaks of the Father, as loving him before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 24. He declares, that he came out from the Father, 
when he came into the world, John xvi. 28. In accordance with this 
idiom, Paul says, that God created all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 9; 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, Heb. i. 2. Now, if such texts 
ate to be considered as altogether wsulated, and the principles of 
analogy in other cases are not to be applied to the language which they 
exhibit, then the conclusion, that Christ, or the Logos, is a being wholly 
distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevitable. But are these texts 
to be construed in an absolute, isolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion between Father and 
Son? Certainly not, if we follow the analogy of exegesis in all other 
cases. When John says, that the Logos was with God, he tells us, at 
the very same time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding that 
he is a distinct, and separate, and different substance, that he was God, 
When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, he had just been addressing the Father as the only 
true God, John xvii. 5. 3: so that no one could rationally suppose him 
to assert the existence of more than one true God. If Paul tells us that 
God created all things by Jesus Christ, and that he made the worlds by 
his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all, and blessed for 
ever, Rom. ix. 5; and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. i. 10—12. Christ tells us, that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John xiv. 9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, ver. 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, ch. xvi. 15. Now, whatever diversity between the Father 
and Son the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is 
plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the God- 
head. Whatever the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is not that 
which makes plurality; it is not that which makes personality, in a 
logical, or merely human sense, But can we say what it is? Plainly 
not. A positive description is nowhere given in Seripture; and surely 
it would ill become us to pretend that we understand, without revelation, 
the uncreated substance, and modus existendi of the Godhead. All 
that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with 
God, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, and God's making the 
worlds by him, is, that there is a distinction in the Godhead, of some 
kind, which amounts to more than merely the different modes or ways 
‘in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is something which is 
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spirit of party, or that gi ἄκος re bapricpacto-) 
an application. spot 
Eee, Cc i cntihslomyhanenises chilean 
asserts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality 
more difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which 
are found in the Gospel and first Epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which 
denies, or virtually takes away, either the unity of the same, or the 
supreme creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; ἂν this the ea on 
asserts in Heb. i. 10—12. reaveaw leg 
We have seen, by the passages shows cited) aeriasiqudigheda 
and Paul, accord in their views both with respect to the distinction and 
the unity of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they 
held these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with wach 
other, 80 ought we to do; and consequently we should not give such an 
explanation to the one, as to destroy the other. In a particular manner, 
we ought to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions 
which are built on the assumption, that we know in what the distinctions 
of the Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines, on’ 
this awful subject, are not only contradictory to each other, but their 
views are inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self-ewistent 
Creator, as well as repulsive to the feelings of Seema eso 
inquirer, who seeks after ideas of things, and not after mere words. — 
» The suggestions now made, wbeoidaar Goestaonee θη. τάνρνι 
oar language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions 
imegeneral of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. ‘They 
tepresent him, for example, as angry; as repenting; as being grieved at 
the heart; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their 
calamities; as rejoicing ; as weeping ; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body; as descending 
ahd conversing with men ; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many 
others; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as 
walking on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his 
glittering sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habili- 
ments of a warrior, or in those of royal magnificence ; in a word, ‘as 
possessed of all the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a 
‘man, The most unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is trie, and 
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who, that has any rational views of the true spiritual nature of God, 
ever supposes that any part of all this language is to be applied merely 
in its primary and literal sense to God? Yet, in every case of this 
nature, there is some real meaning in the language employed by the 
sacred writers. There is some point of analogy, between the literal 
meaning of the language as applied to men, and the qualified meaning 
of it as applied to God. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to that in which men act when they 
repent, i.e. he changes the course which he was pursuing. When God 
is said to whet the glittering sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold 
on vengeance, then he does that which is like what men do to their 
enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes retribution for 
crimes. In all these and such like cases, the manner in which the 
Divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fact that he 
does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no read meaning in such 
language when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and 
literal sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of 
the nature of language, as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true 
character of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed 
to be literaily construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional 
light on the spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded, as 
the heathen represented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, &c.; 
an examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It is true, that the former class of expressions are more obviously figu- 
rative. We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they 
cannot be literally applied to him; i. e. we abstract from these expres- 
sions whatever pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly 
material structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to 
modus is, in the other case, to be in the same manner abstracted ? For 
example, when God is said to know, does it any more imply the human 
modus of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when 
he is said to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly 
not. The truth is, that, when sifted to the bottom, it will be found there 
is no essential difference as to the qualified nature of the language in 
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both'cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before you apply it to 
God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal 
parts ; in the other, from our mental powers ; but this makes no differ- 
ence in respect to the thing itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, than in the 
latter. 

‘Tf, then, such expressions as those which have been considered, and 
all others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, 
and must be, understood in a modified sense ; then why is not the asser- 
tion that the Logos was with God to be understood in a similar way ? 
The manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, 1s 
with another can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the man- 
ner, in which the self-existent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And 
yet the most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the 
Logos, are grounded on the full and literal application to him of such 
language. 

‘One word, with respect to the unity itself of the Godhead. flab 
this term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken 
in a modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil 
of words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will pro-. 
bably find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, 
than he suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts 
united by some common influence, or subserviency to some common 
purpose, is essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an influence common 
to all, and are subservient to a common purpose, i. 6. of producing fruit, 
or foliage. Other trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like 
influence, and subserve the like purpose; but the want of an intimate 
proximity of parts to the tree in question, is the ground why they are 
‘not one with it. One man, in distinction from many, consists of a cor- 
poreal frame thus intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that has material parts is numerically one, only by 
an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

- Bat when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask, What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask, 
than to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts; 
certainly not, in such a sense as matter has, i. e. it is not divisible. 
‘God has no parts; he is a spirit. Proximity of parts, then, does not 
unity. Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that 
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homogeneousness, or simplicity of essence or substance, constitutes his 
unity. For, in the first place, we have no distinct idea of what the 
essence or substance (if I may be allowed the expression) of the Godhead 
consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate physical homogencousmess 
or simplicity of that, respecting which we have no distinct idea. In the 
second place, as the most insignificant portion of matter has never yet, 
so far as we know, received an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts 
of chemical philosophy, so that any one can venture to affirm what its 
simple substance is, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous, and 
one only, in regard to its component elements; will any one venture to 
say, that he has analyzed the Divine substance, (I speak it with rever- 
ence,) 80 as to be able, with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous 
simplicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? How is it 
possible for us to make affirmations about the nature of that substance, 
of which, by our own confession, we are altogether ignorant? A man 
who at the present day should do thus, in any other science than that 
of theology, would be regarded as a mere visionary, or as a bigoted 
enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or 
(to speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the 
Deity, is that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know there is 
one Omnipotence, one Omniscience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe; but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his 
substance? Confessedly not. How, then, can we with propriety reject 
the testimony of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections 
which our philosophy deduced from a priori reasoning may raise, in 
respect to the unity of the Divine substance; all of which objections, 
too, are deduced from analogies that are taken merely from material 
and corporeal things? Truly, if the nature of these objections be 
examined, and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, by putting mere 
words aside for a while, and looking at things, it will be found, that we 
have less reason to confide in such objections, than some are ready to 
imagine. 

The Christian, who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of 
course that he is self-existent, eternal, and independent,) holds to 
what Paul and John seem very plainly to assert; and he, who admits 
that there is a distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
developed, but which is implied in such expressions as those in 
Heb. i. 2. John i. 1, 2,) stands on scriptural ground, and on that too 
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which is proof against all assault. For how can it be proved, that 
‘there»is ποὲ a distinction in the Godhead, the nature of which we 
 confessedly do not understand? If it be asked, How can it be proved 
there is one? The answer is, by a revelation. If such a revelation 
has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention others, seem 
| plainly to imply it,) then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject 
the authority of the sacred writers. ROPER 8A λα υμκο: 
and fully to do the one or the other, 
|» As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, silane cine 
» of the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
show, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
τ any perfect analogies between created and unereated beings, in regard 
tortheir physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and 
»mames, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, 
‘omay be rejected in a mass—salvd fide, et salvd ecclesia; and they 
) ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the awful mystery of the 
doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who, are 
τὸ not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the 
»/ schools. When the simple diblical view of this subject is embraced, 
~ and ‘the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, without 
» adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of our own invention | 
. then may more unity of opinion on this subject be expected among 
» professed Christians; and then will anaplininan bae 
» from those who reject it. 
We come, then, at the close of this oraisiaied daoiniaa to the 
. conclusion—that language, like that in Heb. i. 2, is subject to. such 
\. modifications as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the 
»/ease demand. In other words, we can rationally apply it to God and 
. to Christ, only in a qualified sense, just as all other language must 
_.be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever 
depends on modus, must be abstracted. Facts are aimed at by the 
sacred writers, not the modus of them. δαὶ 
_ ) The expression in our text, therefore, according to cone ieiien ol 
SITs. a sch Sake. mato. coped ῥεθορο νι σηρβονεόγάδνς στον 
οὐ apostle and other inspired writers, But these do not permit us to 
se-attribute, the act of creating to any but God himself, i. e. the supreme 
| wy Gods, To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, 
to distinguish the supreme God from all that is called God 
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in heaven or on earth: see Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. lea. 
xl. 25, 26; ch. xlii,5—8; xliii. 15; xliv. 23; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; 
xlvili. 12, 13, ἄς. Now, is it possible for the human mind to appeal to 
any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation 
be such? The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so far as we 
can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ eternal power and godhead,” as the act of creation. So 
thought Paul, Rom. i. 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The being then who created the world, is God to me; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is 
a point that admits of no explaining away. If, therefore, Christ cre- 
ated the world, he must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense 
God can be said to have created the world by Christ, i. e. what is the 
exact meaning of a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction, (as 
it would seem,) in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our con- 
ception, as to modus. Enough, that it has matter of fact for its ground, 
viz. that the Logos was truly Creator. Enough that creatorship is 80 
spoken of in the Bible, that we are not at liberty to predicate it of any 
dependent being. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have no 
decisive evidence on which we can rely, that Jehovah is God,) the 
sense of Heb. i. 2, and of other like passages, is to be understood in 
a qualified way, 80 as not to gainsay what is plain and certain. This 
is as much as can be said with safety; for the subject, to which such 
passages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, is beyond the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its scriptural 
position, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready 
to confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve, (on Cicero de Offic. 
Lib. I. p. 70,) “The better part of men do not, because they may 
discover a few difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole 
system of acknowledged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that 
there is some darkness mingled with light in their knowledge, without 
being terrified by the one, or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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describe the complex person of the Saviour; so it is altogether accord- 
ant with the usages of language to say, that ““ God created the world 
by Jesus Christ,” or, ‘“‘ by his Son ;” meaning, in either case, the Logos 
or higher nature united to Christ, or the Son. So we say, Abraham is 
dead, meaning, that part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham is 
alive, meaning, that. part which is immortal lives. We say, too, Abra- 
ham was born in Ur, of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this name 
until ninety-nine years after his birth there, for before this last period 
he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1.5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son; although the Logos did 
not receive the name Son (except by prophetic anticipation) until he 
appeared in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ proper 
names, when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in 
all its different stages or modes of existence, without any reference to 
the time or manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to 
say, that God made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the 
Logos was then a Son when he made the worlds; the same reasoning 
will of course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i.e. a 
complex person having a human nature, because it is said, God created 
all things by Jesus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John vi. 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that 
the Son or MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i. 6. 
that the Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the 
birth of Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the hea- 
venly world. Now, as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the 
usages of language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can 
never be built upon a principle of reasoning which stands upon such 
a very insufficient basis. 


EXCURSUS III. 
HEB. i. 3.— Og dy ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δύξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ. 


Wuart can be plainer, than that the description, in Heb. i. 3, neces- 
sarily applies to the incarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in 
our nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of ana- 
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logous texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the Com- 
‘mentary are sufficient. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the 
Son makes, that occasions the Son's being described as ἀπαύγασμα and 
χαρακτὴρ; both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. 
But the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither 
visible nor perceptible. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, 
‘speak of him in that state, in which he was simply the invisible God, as 
‘being only the image of God, or only the radiance of his splendour, or 
‘merely the likeness of his substance, ‘Yrderarte αὑτοῦ, his substance, 1 
‘regard as equivalent to him, himself as he really is; for this would seem 
to be the meaning of substance, in the case before us, and not the desig- 
‘nation of the physical or metaphysical nature of the Divine substance, 
‘which neither Christ nor any of the sacred writers have represented to 
το ἀφορλοῳ which the Logos is not an image, since he is ONE with the 
᾿ : ἐμ " ve wu 


’ Others understand ἀπαύγασμα in the sense of image, exact resem- 
‘Blance, and δόξα as meaning, Divine majesty ; thus making ἀπαύγασμα 
᾿δόξης and χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ synonymous, They appeal, by 
‘way of supporting this, to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanetuary 
of the temple οἵον ἀπαύγασμα τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μίμημα τοῦ dpyeronoy, an 
“Wmage (as they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resem- 
ce of the archetype. But here ἀπαύγασμα may well be rendered 
‘Padliance i. 6. light emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to 
‘the heavenly splendour which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de 
at. Noe, L. II. p.221.edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls 

dom ἀπαύγασμα φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, καὶ εἰόνα τῆς ἀγαϑότητος αὐτοῦ, the radiance 
* eternal light, and the image of [God's] goodness; which, although 

ted by them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. Ὁ 
“Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have 
understood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and 
the Son, first in regard to attributes (δύξα,) and then in regard to sub- 
stance or essence (ὑπύστασις.) I must, however, regard the phrase in 
estion, as of the same nature, in respect to meaning, with the texts to 
which they have been compared in the Commentary; and we may surely 
find, in the analogy of the scripture and in the nature of the imagery, 
reason to justify this view of them, But as the explanation referred to 
‘has been so long insisted on, and so often repeated, it deserves at least 
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Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. ‘ Splendour (4xavyacya,)”’ says he, 
“comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire ; for fire and splendour proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God, the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is 
begotten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as 
Logos, which [Logos] is ἀπαύγασμα δόξης. For the glory and the splen- 
. dour have one common source. But the glory always existed; conse- 
quently the splendour. Fire and splendour are of the same naturé; then 
the Son is of the same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the 
image of splendour abundantly shows the co-eternal and co-essential 
nature [of the Son with the Father,] it has afforded occasion for the blas- 
phemies of those who labour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. 
By another image, therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, 
since splendour does not exist in and of itself; for he adds, χαρακτὴρ 
τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, x. τ. λ.᾽" Theod. Comm. on Heb. i. 3. 

In a similar manner, Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς. So the Nicene Fathers say, ‘ the Son is φῶς ἐς 
φωτὸς, καὶ Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ. All these plainly borrow their phraseology 
from the expression, ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης αὑτοῦ, which is referred by 
them to the Divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just ana- 
logies of the modus existendi of a Divine and uncreated nature, need 
not be again insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the 
sun the cause of light? And does not the cause exist before the effect? 
Again; Is light in all respects homoousian with the source of light, 
the luminary from which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun, the 
same thing as the sun itself? 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover, assert, 
that the expression, χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, necessarily implies 
an entire resemblance, in all respects, of the Son to the Father, with the 
exception of separate hypostasis ; and this they maintain must be so, 
because the impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp 
or die itself. But it may be asked first, Whether the writer himself of 
our epistle makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis 
from the completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an 
impression is indeed, in all respects, like the die which made it? For 
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blessings to David, in consideration of his piety? See 2 Sam. vii. 
1—13. Why could he not promise him, that he should have successors 
on the throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin, and be 
chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should descend 
from him, there should be one, who was the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature? Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, ver. 29—37. _ 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xu. 1—3; 
ch. xv. 1—6; xvii. 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, 
that Abraham should have a literal, numerous offspring, and that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; see.Gen. xv. 7—18. Yet they also 
contain assurances of a seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
Gal. iii. 14—17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham's 
faith, i. 6. resemble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. ii. 6—8. It 
may be difficult for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal 
promise ends, and the spiritual one begins; and 80 vice versd ; because 
both are couched, as usual, in similar language. But this does not show 
that there is any absurdity, or any improbability, in the supposition that 
God may have promised, and that he has promised, blessings both spiri- 
tual and temporal at the same time. Did he not engage that David 
should have successors on his earthly throne; and also that he should 
have a Son who would sit on a spiritual throne ; and have a kingdom, of 
which David’s own was but a mere type! Luke i. 32, 33. Rom. i. 3, 4. 
Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished, if not removed. The ‘ ini- 
quity committed” is predicated of that part of David’s seed who might 
commit it, i. e. his successors on the national throne; while the more 
exalted condition, predicated of his successor, belongs to him to whom 
was given a kingdom over all. 

If you say, ‘‘ Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a _ 
measure general, and difficult to be definitely interpreted ;’’ the answer 
is, So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be 
communicated, of some future most distinguished progeny of David. 
Very much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and def- 
nite, than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have 
thoroughly learned, that “the law made nothing perfect,” we shall find 
less difficulty in the inteyggetation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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EXCURSUS VI. 
Hep. 1. 6.—Kai προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. 


As nearly all the commentators on our epistle have admitted, that the 
one or the other of these passages is actually quoted by the apostle, the 
difficulties to which such a supposition is exposed should be stated. 

In Deut. xxxii. 43 [Sept.], the very words are found, which appear in 
our text. But (1.) They are found on/y in the Septuagint version; the 
Hebrew, and all the ancient versions, omitting them. (2.) The copies of 
eGeptuaziant te are not agreed respecting them. "The:Codex' Alex: 
reads υἱοὶ Θεοῦ, instead of ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ, and one Codex at Oxford omits 
the whole clause. (3.) The subject connected with this command to the 
angels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the 
sacred text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates 
the victory over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After 
saying, that “his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his 
sword should devour flesh, with the blood of the slain and of captives, 
from the time when he begins to take vengeance on the enemy;” the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) immediately inserts, εὐφράνϑητε οὐρανοὶ 
ἅμα αὑτῷ καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. This, in the 
place where it stands, must needs mean, “‘ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory of God over the enemies of his 
people, and let them pay their adoration to him.” But the Messiah 
does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where in the context; much 
less described as being introduced into the world. 1 should therefore 
think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote Seripture, that 
he meant to quote ¢his Scripture, on the present occasion; for we have 
no knowledge, (unless it be implied in our text), that the Jews of his 
time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Still, it is a pos- 
sible case that he quoted the words of Deut. xxxii. 43, merely as fitted 
to express the idea which he intended to convey; just as we now borrow 
scripture language, every day, to convey our own ideas, without feeling 
it to be at all necessary to prove, in every case, that the same meaning 
was originally conveyed by the words which we employ, as we attach to 
them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well known, is not unfre- 

' quently made of passages from the Old Testament by the writers of the 
20 
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then, that the original Hebrew of the ninety-seventh psalm 
“ Worship him, all ye who are worshipped, [ὈΥ̓ΤΟΝ 23; ‘and that nb 
LXX, translated this as it now appears in their version; why could not. 
Paul make use of their words, to describe facts which happened in later 
times? If you say, “ This would be only to foster an erroneous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew by the LXX., and an erroneous application of it 
by the Jews:” the answer is, The fact itself is not an error; viz. that 
the angels worshipped the Saviour. The words of Ps. xevii. 7, thus 
applied, designate what is really true. If the Jews, to whom they were 
originally addressed, were accustomed to apply them to the Messiah, 
then the use which the apostle makes of them would be the more 
impressive ; and im ES ES Nein nero 
Son of God was ject of angelic worship, ᾿ 

- That the apostle, however, designed any thing more, than~ rintediyive 
use ἃ phrase well known to the readers of the Septuagint version, 
borrowed from Ps. xcvii. 7, and accommodated to express his own ideas, 
need not be supposed ; and cannot, indeed, well be proved. But if any 
ate not content with this, (which I should myself prefer, provided we 
allow it to be an actual quotation ;) then it is, certainly, very possible 
to suppose, that the ninety-seventh psalm relates to the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that the appeal to it for a proof passage 
relative to him, is strictly proper, and not difficult to be understood. 
In either way, the difficulty which offers itself to the mind, on the first 
é@xamination of the text, is greatly diminished, if not en resndiredlf so 
far as appeal, by way of quotation, is concerned. = — 
, δ ois. Gare} doract vegunk i na neces tw appeal τὸ 
Phrase in question is quoted at all, Surely it is not improbable, ‘that 
the writer means only to say, ‘‘ The Father, who introduced the Son 
into the world, said, προσκυνησάτωσαν, «. rd.” The Christian Jews, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of what had happened at the 
‘time of the Saviour’s birth, could hardly doubt of the writer's meaning. 
‘Thus the difficulty of the text would be removed. But if a quotation be 
‘msisted on, then, with Storr, I am inclined, as before suggested, to 
‘regard it as simply using a Septuagint phrase, in order to convey the 
‘apostle’s own ideas. Yet the exposition, which is founded on the appli- 
ation of the ninety-seventh psalm to the Messiah, and which explains 
our text as the quotation of an actual prophecy, is not impossible; and, 
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One question, however, still remains. How could the LXX., and 
Paul after them, translate DWN by angels? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in modern times, reject the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render ON (God) by ἄγγελος, in Job xx. 15; and 
DTN, by ἄγγελοι, in Ps. viii. 6; xcvii. (xcvi.) 7; cxxxvii. 1. Paul 
follows them, by quoting Ps. viii. 6, in Heb. ii. 7; and also by quoting 
Ps. xcvii. 7, in the verse before us; i.e. supposing that he does actually 
quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence that there was a wsus loguendi 
among the Jews, which applied the word OTN occasionally, to desig- 
nate angels? It is admitted, that kings and magistrates are called 
Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that angels may be also called DYN, who, at 
present, are elevated above men? Heb. ii. 7. Facts, and not supposi- 
tions, are evidences of the usus loguendi of the Jewish writers. 


EXCURSUS VII. 


Hes. 1. 10, 12.—Xv κατ᾽ ἀρχας, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐϑεμελέωσας, καὶ ἔργα 
τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοὶ. Αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ 
δὲ διαμενεῖς" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωθήσονται, 
καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀλλαγήσονται' 


σὺ δὲ 6 αὑτὸς εἶ, καὶ τὰ ἔτη σον οὐκ ἐκλείψουσι. 


IN regard to the body of the psalm, (Ps. cii.,) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of late critics agree in the opinion, that 
it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah, absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those psalms, the internal evidence 
of which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of 
the whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much, also, 
seems to be clear; there is nothing in the psalm, which forbids the 
application of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, 
which apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. 
If we suppose the complaint (ver. 1—11) to be that of the church, 
previously to the appearance of its Redeemer, then does the sequel well 
agree with the promised redemption. In particular, ver. 15. 18 20. 22, 
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beyond al] measure above the angels, and is truly divine. For, as the 
same writer says, He who made all things ts God, Heb. iii. 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the 
whole, and completes the proof which the apostle adduces, to show the 
exalted dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at 
the commencement of his epistle, ver. 2; but here he brings out ito 
full light, the nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever, 
then, may be the economy, according to which God made all things by 
his Son, it is not of such a nature as to exclude supreme Creatorship, 
and eternal existence, as belonging to the Son; both of which are 
asserted to belong to him by the passage before us. 


EXCURSUS VIII. 


HEB. 11. 2.—Ei yap 6 δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 


THERE are two methods of explaining this. (1.) the apostle here 
speaks merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of 
representing this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law 
to angels, as mediators or internuncit between Jehovah and them ; and 
they were accustomed to make high claims, in respect to the dignity 
and superior excellency of their law, on this account. The apostle 
here adverts to their views of this subject; and what he says amounts 
to this, “If every transgression of the law, which you regard as given 
by the mediation of angels, was punished,” &c. In like manner, the 
same apostle says to the Galatians, ‘‘ Who hath bewitched you?” 
without intending to teach us that he believed in the power of witch- 
craft. And so our Saviour speaks to the Jews, of “the unclean spirit 
that goes out of a man, and walks through dry [desert] places, seeking 
rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven other 
spirits, and repossesses the same man,” Matt. xii. 43. Now, as this is 
not intended to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about m 
deserts, &c., 80 we are not obliged to understand the apostle as mean- 
ing anything more by the expression in question, than a reference 
‘to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking relative to the subject of 
angels. But, 

(2.) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a 
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concession, on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to 
be matter of fact. This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a com- 
parison of similar passages. In Acts vii. 53, Stephen says to the Jews, 
"Ye have received the law, εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων, by the disposition 
forder, arrangement] of angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in 
Gal. iii. 19, says, that it was διαταγεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων, arranged, [disposed 
proposed,] by angels. 

οὐ But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to 
the Israelites, Exod. xx. 1. 19. 22. Deut. v. 4. How then can the 
law be said to be λαληϑεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων; Different ways of avoiding and 
of answering this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied 
that ὁ λόγος here means the law; and they interpret it as referring to 
the different messages, which in the Old Testament are said to have 
been delivered by angels. Others have made a distinction between 
what was said directly to Moses by God himself, and what was pro- 
mulgated [διαταγεὶς εἰς διαταγὰς, as they say to the people at large, 
by angels. That the law of Moses is meant, is plain from a compari- 
son of Heb. x. 28, 29, and ch. xii. 26; as well as from the nature of 
the comparison here proposed, between the old dispensation and the 
mewone. And that the tenuous distinction made, in the second case, 
is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus loguendi of 
Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, which in- 
struments under his direction, or under the general arrangements of 
his providence, accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
as ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage 
shows to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent; δ. g. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, it is said of Jehovah, ΤΌΝ) he moved [or excited] David to 
go. and number Israel; which crime was followed. by tremendous punish- 
ment, Yet in Chron. xxi. 1, it is said of Satan, 11D), he moved 
David to go and number Israel. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, 
that Ae hardened his own heart, and that the Lord hardened his heart, 
in, Exod. iv—x. So, according to the prophet, Jehovah smites the 
confederate Syrians and Israelites, Isa, vii.—ix.; so in. other passages, 
Jehoyah is represented as smiting the nations of Judah, of Assyria, 
of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, ὅς, Yet, in all these cases, 
instruments were employed. Solomon built the temple; but he did 

not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the goodly 
architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous, then, in, most cases, 
‘Ahan to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture. asserts some 
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commentators answer in the negative. But is there not some reason 
here, to adhere to the more ancient method of interpretation? Let the 
reader, now, peruse 2 Sam. ch. vii. through, and then direct his atten- 
tion to ver. 17—29, in particular to ver. 18, 19. 26. 29. compared with 
the prophetic declarations of Nathan in ver. 12—J6. Does not the 
frame of mind, in which David appears to have been on this occasion, 
correspond well with that described in Ps. viii. 5? Suppose now, that 
David, in surveying the works of creation, is, in the first place, deeply 
impressed with his own insignificance, in a comparative point of view; 
and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the promises made to 
him, as recorded in 2 Sam. ch. vii. His mind is naturally led to dwell 
on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature so insigni- 
ficant as himself, to honour so great as the prophet had promised to him. 
Among his posterity was to be one, who should be the Son of God, and 
on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, com- 
pared with ver. 8—11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions in Ps, viii.6—10. In the person of this illustrious 
descendant, whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see with a 
prophetic eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal 
dominion. No created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. 
As to the particulars enumerated in Ps. viil. 8, 9, they are plainly bor- 
rowed from Gen. i. 26, seq. and indicate nothing more than universality 
of dominion. They amount to saying, ‘‘ The dominion originally 
assigned to man over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, 
is to be actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, in a still 
higher sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah.” 
In other words, not only is man to have such dominion as by his original 
creation he was designed to have, viz. over beasts, and fowls, and fishes, 
but nothing, in this case, is to be excepted. With such views as these, 
might not the royal psalmist well add, ‘‘ How excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

Who, now, that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, 
can deny that David might have had such a view of his future Son? 
Nay, considering the use which the apostle has made of the passage ia 
question, is not this explanation of the psalm a probable one ? 

I am disposed, then, to believe that the course of thought, in David's 
mind, was something like the following : ‘‘ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
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EXCURSUS X. 


Hes. 11. 13.—Kal πάλιν, ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι πεκοιϑὼς éx’ abrg καὶ πάλιν, ᾿Ἶδον 
ἐγὼ, καὶ τὰ παιδία ἃ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ Θεὸς. 


But how does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In 
Is. viii. 17, 18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who 
declares that he will keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, 
i.e. in expectation that the prophecies which he had just been uttering 
would be fulfilled; and he appeals to the children, to which had been 
given symbolical names, and which God had given to him as pledges 
that these prophecies would be fulfilled. It would seem, then, at first 
view, that our author had accommodated this passage, merely for the 
purpose of expressing his views of the subject before him. There cam be 
but little doubt, however, that when our epistle was written, the Jews in 
general construed a part of the chapter of Isaiah in question, as having 
respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in Rom. ix. 32, 33, seems plainly 
to refer to Is. viii. 14, as the source of a part of his quotation; and this 
passage he treats as applicable to Christ. In a similar way, also, the 
passage under consideration, with the clause that follows, appears to be 
treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul wrote would readily 
refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult to perceive how 
the quotation, in the shape in which it is here introduced, would present 
any argument to them in favour of the position, that men are the 
brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it must be 
owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex con- 
cessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered inde- 
pendently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, 
in modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of 
argument as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, 
however, had no difficulties of this sort; most of them freely 
admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of 
Isaiah now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. 
This they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an 
argumentum ex concessts ; which has been regarded by them, as incon- 
gruous with the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one 
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difficulty, they have fallen upon another equally great; for all the laws 
of exegesis, which bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret 
a writer so as to make him speak connectedly and directly to his pur- 
pose, are put at defiance, when we interpret the words of Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
as originally having been spoken with direct and primary reference to 
the Messiah, or in his person. To admit such a violation, would be a 
more serious evil than to concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the 
apostles did sometimes employ the argumentum ex concessis, as in the — 
case above stated. 

One may liken this case to sidat-6tyaniasianaas αν παρα σσσνρε who, 
designing to shew the possibility and probability that God might mani- 
fest himself in the flesh, should appeal, in the course of" his argument, 
for the sake of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the 
doctrine that Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be 
morally wrong? And if not, might not the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respecting 
@ particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not have 
been exegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the belief 
of a truth that was well grounded, and which he knew to be certain, by 
revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it? 
However one might decide the case by reasoning a priori, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and, in other things, are 
very ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or un- 
willing to admit the fact presented before us, ean surely never alter the 
fact itself. Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of 
explanation, which, in order to get rid of a difficulty, set afloat all the 
fixed principles and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be 
admitted without the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures; yet, 
without the admission of such principles, the words of the passages in 
question do not appear susceptible of being construed as originally and 
primarily having had a direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple inter- 
pretation of the original words of Isaiah, ch. viii.; but not to the typical 
design which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child, to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (ch, vii. 14;) 
which birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years 
{compare ver. 14 with 15, 16) the land of Judah should be delivered. 
from the confederated kings of Israel and Syria, who had invaded it. 
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nothing impossible. The laws of exegesis are not infringed by such a 
supposition. The words of the prophet have but one simple origina’ 
meaning. They apply directly to the transactions with Ahaz., But the 
whole of these transactions may have been (may I not add, seem actually 
to have been?) designed to prefigure a greater prophet, and a greater 
deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility of prophetic symbol, we 
must admit the possibility of this. Its probability is deducible from the 
use which the New Testament writers make of these facts. They seem 
to consider them as having a relation to Christ, I grant the possibility 
of the exegesis which explains the whole as argumentum ad hominem. 
It might be justified by numerous appeals to the New Testament; and 
he who wholly denies this principle, only shows that he decides upon the 
subject by reasoning a priori; for the examination of facts cannot fail 
to convince any one who will patiently and thoroughly make it. But. 
still it does seem to me more probable, taking the appeal in Matt. i, 23, 
to Isa. vii. 14, and the appeal in our text and context to Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
that the prophet and Immanuel here act parts which may be regarded 
in the light of symbols. The extraordinary birth of the child Immanuel, 
at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spiritual Saviour ; and 
the prophet with his children announcing deliverance from the con- 
federated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to “ preach 
liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be the 
pledge, that all his promises of good should σαι Paria ἢ 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? ἡ 
‘Tf now this be admitted, then the words of our PO δον aneptly 
be applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so 
did the antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the 
deliverance of Judah, so has the antitype “ many sons and daughters,” 
the pledges of his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in 
regard to future blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided — 
in God, because he possessed a nature that was dependent and humau, 
so the antitype must have a like nature in order to use the same lan- 
guage; and as the type bore the relation of parent to children that 
were pledges of future blessings, and therefore possessed a like nature. 
with them, so the antitype had a community of nature with those who 
were his spiritual children, and who were pledges that all his promises 
should be performed. Compare 2 Cor. ie 2D Tri at ont) 0 ἔν δε 
18 understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as, 
as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it, in this, | 
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light, because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of 
Isaiah can be considered in the light of prediction; this reason cannot 
be regarded as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in 
Isa. ch. vii. and viii., have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct 
reference to the Messiah, but to things and events connected with 
the affairs of Ahaz and his people. Neither have the words a double 
sense; which can never be conceded, without destroying the very basis 
of all stable interpretation. Yet the events themselves, events con- 
nected with the temporal deliverance of God’s people then, may be 
symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and deliverer. 

But it any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be difficult 
for him to show, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumen- 
tum ex conceesis here, (i. 6. appeal to those views of scripture, which 
they whom he addressed entertained,) in order to confirm in them a 
belief of what he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour 
could appeal to the Jewish belief, respecting the wandering of unclean 
spirits, in desert places, and many of them taking possession of a man 
at one and the same time, Matt. xii. 43, seq.; or as well as the 
Saviour could say to the Jews, “‘If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, 
by whom do your sons cast them out?” Luke xi. 19. The difficulty 
is, in fact, no greater with the quotation under examination, than with 
many others in the New Testament. Understood in any of the ways 
that have been proposed, it forms no important objection against the 
sacred writings, or their divine authority; although considered in the 
light of accommodation simply, it would interfere with some of the 
modern theories of inspiration. But, as has already been stated, the 
ancient churches, high as their views were on the subject of inspiration, 
had no hesitancy, in general, to admit the principle, that the New 
Testament writers have, not unfrequently, applied the Old Testament 
Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While, then, for myself, 
I must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause 
for want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode 
of explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argu- 
mentum ex concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation, with respect to the symbolical 
exegesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah, 
(which begins with the eighth chapter and ends with chap. 1x. 7,) 
contains, at the close of it, most indubitable proofs, that the birth 
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life, as portrayed by the evangelists. How, then, could he exhibit such 
un oppressive, overwhelming sense of dread, at the prospect of cruci- 
fixion? Thousands of men, nay, thousands of the more delicate sex, 
in prospect of like sufferings, or, apparently, greater ones, (such as the 
rack, the wheel, or flames occasion,) have been perfectly calm, collected, 
and even triumphant. The very thieves on the cross, at the same time 
with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency and oppression. 
Thousands and millions of common men, without God and without hope 
in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those of simple 
crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not only 
supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before him 
the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and of being a King and High Priest 
for ever, unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the 
prospect of the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke xxii. 
44. And when actually enduring the suffering which he had antici- 
pated, his exclamation, Matt. xxvii. 46, shows that he had not over- 
estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, and merely as a martyr 
to the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon him, then is his 
death a most unaccountable event, in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted, that multitudes of 
humble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have 
surpassed their Master, in the fortitude, and collected firmness, and calm 
complacency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying 
hour. But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a 
simple sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the 
mysteries of his dreadful horror, before, and during the hours of 
crucifixion ? 

Such, then, was the εὐλάβεια, NWO, object of dread, to which our 
text adverts. But how was Jesus εἰσακουσϑεὶς, delivered from it? 
Pierce, in his commentary, says, that he was delivered by being raised 
from the dead, and advanced to glory. But this would make the object 
of fear or dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. 
This fear we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as 
he had often foretold, to his disciples, not only his death, but his resur- 
rection, and exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the 
cross that he was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful 
degree. Whaat then was it, in respect to which he was εἰσακουσϑεὶς, heard 
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Moreover, the language employed to desertbe the condition of the 
person in question, shows that the writer is addressing those whom he 
takes to be real Christians. E. g. perdyove.... πνεύματος ἁγίου, καλὸν 
yevoapévouc Θεοῦ ῥῆμα. Above all, πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν ; for 
how could he speak of being AGAIN renewed by repentance, if he did 
not address them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with whick 
it is threatened, shows that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounce their external respect for it, are 
manifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy; at least, they are not 
so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they are 
not. It is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated; 
and what other case can it be, than that of apostacy from a state of 
saving knowledge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all 
without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated 
in Heb. x. 26—32; also in 2 Pet. ii. 20—22; in Ezek. xviii. 24; 
xxxiiil. 12, 13; iii. 20, and in many other passages of the Bible. It 5 
implied in every warning, and in every commination addressed to the 
righteous; and surely the Bible is filled with both of these, from the 
beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Saviour, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as 
other disciples, (see Luke vi. 12—20,) the duty of cutting off a right 
hand, and of plucking out-a right eye, that offends; and this, on penalty 
of being cast into hell? Matt. xxv. 29, 30. Is this penalty really 
threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, something spoken 
merely in terrorem? Can we hesitate, as to the answer which must be 
given to this question 7 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the impli- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sinning. 
In our text, they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state, in 
which there is no hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be 
true, in the Divine purposes, as to the final salvation of all those who are 
once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit,} 
yet nothmg can be plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where 
addressed saints in the same manner as they would address those whom 
they considered as constantly exposed to fall away, and to perish for 
ever. It cannot be denied, that all the warnings and awful commina- 
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Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and 
bead of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in 
rank above them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to. Melchi- 
sedek, by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of 
course be inferior to Melchisedek. The statement in ver. 9 and 10, is 
built upon the Oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since 
Levi, who was of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then 
virtually in the patriarch; and since he descended from him, and there- 
fore could not be regarded as of a rank above him, it would follow, 
according to the Jewish mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Mel- 
_ebisedek was of a rank superior to that of Levi. ) 
| If it be said, ‘* We do not need such considerations as these, to esta- 
blish the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, 
count upon genealogy, and descent, and rank;'’ I freely assent, But 
then I am not able to see, why this should at all detract from, the pro- 
ypriety or the weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, viz, that the writer 
has fully met the exigencies of the case, which called forth the epistle 
vitself; and met them in just such a way as was adapted to the condition 
)of his readers, and the modes of reasoning to which they were accus- 
tomed. If they attached high importance and) dignity to the, Levitical 
_ priesthood, because the Levites descended from, Abraham, (as they surely 
-did,) and this opinion served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard 
to admitting that the priesthood of Christ could supersede that, of 
Aaron ; then was it directly to the writer's purpose to remove this pre- 
\judice, and to show them, that, according to their own grounds of argu- 
‘ment and computation, Melchisedek must be superior to the Leyitical 
priests, and to Abraham himself. If now, in doing this, (which all must 
admit was necessary and proper to be done,) the writer has. met their 
prejudices with arguments specially adapted to this purpose, and the 
force of which they must acknowledge, if true to their own principles ; 
and, at the same time, he has averred nothing which is adapted to incul- 
cate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a different manner 
from the Hebrews ; then has he done what every wise and prudent man 
ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if several of his argu- 
ments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be employed by us, 
at the present time, with any particular efficacy, this makes nothing 
against his discretion, or against the validity of his reasoning. We all 
enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the New 
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Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are edu- 
cated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do not, therefore, need to 
be addressed and reasoned with, in all respects, just as theydid. Many 
of their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to 
the superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never enter- 
tained. Many things, then, which were said with great force and pro- 
priety to them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equi- 
tably, by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficul- 
ties of any serious import, will, as I am inclined to believe, be removed 
from the mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such con- 
siderations, too, might have saved the many inuendos, (with which we 
meet, in not a few of the recent commentaries on our epistle,) that the 
writer has built nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommoda- 
tion ; an accommodation which allows the whole force of all the erro- 
neous methods of Jewish reasoning, and conforms to it, merely in order 
to prevent the apostacy of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in 
the latitude of this opinion; nor can I well admit, that a sacred wri- 
ter would make use of an argument, which in its nature he knows to be 
wholly erroneous and destitute of force, for the sake of persuading men 
to embrace Christianity, or to continue in the profession of it. Would 
not this be ‘ doing evil, that good might come?” But I feel no objec- 
tion to admitting, that argumentum ad hominem may be employed, for 
the sake of confuting errorists, and exposing their inconsistency. The 
Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in some cases ; see Matt. xii. 27. 
Luke xi. 19. So in our epistle, it cannot be deemed irrelevant or impro- 
per, if the writer shows the Jews, that, from their own modes of counting 
descent, and reckoning precedence in regard to rank, Melchisedek, (and 
consequently Jesus,) was as a priest of an order superior to the Levites. 
For substance, this is done, in the chapter under examination. Yet 
there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way endanger the prin- 
ciples of truth. At the same time, after the explanations that have 
been made, it is hazarding nothing .to say, that we now have more con- 
vincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superiority of 
Christ’s priesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament, which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
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had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition; 
and with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable. 
und Jess important to us, merely because our circumstances: area 
much from theirs. dis at 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement ae 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the preeedency of Abrabam, let 
him peruse Matt. iii, 9, John viii. 52—58. Luke xvi, 22—25. 


EXCURSUS XV. 


Hes, viii. 5.—Opa yap, φησὶ, ποιήσῃς πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον τὸν δειχϑέντα 
wh σοι ἐν τῷ ὕρει. 

dy has been asked, in what was this τύπος exhibited to Moses? Was 
it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle 
should be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ;, 
viz. that the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so 
that we can know nothing more respecting it, than what Moses himself 
hus told us. But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the τύπος 
was exhibited to him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it 
was exhibited. Consequently, the fact is all that we can know: and 
surely it is all that we need to know; for of what importance to us can 
the manner be, in which this revelation was made? The passage in 
Acts vii. 44, which speaks of the τύπον that Moses ἑωράκει, determines 
nothing, as it is not said whether he saw in a bodily or mental manner; 
and the word ἑωράκει is plainly applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 19, David, after having drawn a plan for the temple, says, Add, 
which is in the writing from the hand of the Lord, i.e. made by 
Divine assistance; DWM, he taught me, even all the work, VIAN, 
τύπου, ive. of the plan. Yet there was no ocular disclosure. Conse- 
queritly, the words used in our text will not determine the manner of the 
communication to Moses; and therefore we are not to consider it as 
tapable of being definitely determined. 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in beaven, 
to the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be 
‘assumed; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support 
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it. The most that we can know of this subject is, that on Mount Sinai, 
the Lord revealed to Moses the τύπον of the tabernacle which he was to 
build ; and that this is merely a ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ of the heavenly one. 
Is it a ὑπόδειγμα, then, in a material sense, or in a spiritual, moral 
one? In the latter, without any reasonable doubt; for so the whole 
nature of the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not 
comparing one material tabernacle on earth, with another more 
magnificent one, of the same kind, in heaven; but a material earthly 
one, with one which the Lord made, which is οὐ χειροποίητος, and οὐ 
ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, ch. ix. 11, i.e. which is spiritual and heavenly in its 
nature. The whole representation, then, comes to this: ‘‘ In heaven 
are truly and really all those things which the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, with all their rites and offerings, only adumbrated. What is 
there, is reality in the highest and noblest sense; what is here, is 
comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does really there, what 
the high-priest has been accustomed to do figuratively and symbolically 
here. The temple here faintly represents (is ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ of), real 
spiritual existences and occurrences there.” 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’ 8 argument, 
is sufficient to show, that this is all that can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to main- 
tain, that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the 
eye, because the Scriptures speak of his fixed dwelling place in heaven 
( mI), and of his hands, and eyes, and face, and heart, as it would 
be to suppose that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses 
form, aud is composed of material substance, like that which was built 
by the Jews. This was merely σκιὰ; that is ἀλήϑεια, ὑπόστασις, i. e. of 
heavenly, spiritual, divine ὑπόστασις, not earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the 
Mount. But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, 
bodily or mental; or whether he was taught by words, what the rixoc 
should be, does not, (as we have seen), appear from Scripture; nor is it 
important for us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle 
is related to the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and conse- 
quently, that our great High Priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeak- 
ably higher than that of the Jewish high priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon Mount Sinai, the 
darkness, and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice 
of the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which 
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they felt, (Exod. xix. 17—20; ch. xx. 1821; xxiv. 1,.,.90,10..15--Ἴϑ : 
‘Heb. xii. 18—21); were manifestly symbols’ merely of ithe Divine 
presence, adapted to inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the 
same manner, the J)JI), or τύπος of the tabernacle to be built, was a 
“symbol of what is heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued 
‘from the clouds, and darkness, and fire, and lightning, and thunder, and 
earthquake of Sinai, that all these belong materially and formally to 
‘the heavenly world, vitae cinta ea el Nines ὦ 
visible, material part of heaven. ” 
Tf, now, the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. iii. 2, was nothing more than an ἀντίτυπος of that in 
heaven, ch. ix. 23,24; a mere σκιὰ of it, ch. viii. 5; then the temple 
built by Solomon, which was only an imitation of this, | Kings, viii. 1O—19; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 19; and that in ~@gr times, built by Zerubbabel, Ezrav. 1, 
seq. and which was less magnificent, ch. iii. 12, 13; must also be merely 
εἰἀντέτυποι and σκιαὶ of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Conse- 
“quently, the greater dignity of his priestly office oer be obviously 
erent ons tet comparison " δ. ολεννᾷν. 
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EXCURSUS XVI. al Dek) dail 


Dhkewer al we Hes, rx, 4ι-- χρυσοῦν iro Sorin. {ἘΠῚ 
\Daxne is great difficulty and much perplexity, among commentators, 

τ κυ; ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned. ‘Moses makes no mention 

of such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place; neither 
does the description of Solomon’s temple, (modelled after the taber- 
nacle,) contain any information respecting it, Θυμιατήριον, in its 
general sense, indicates any thing which contains ϑυμίαμα, or incense ; 

so that it may be applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot 

or vessel, adapted for offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies 
ϑυμιατήριον to the altar of incense, Antiq. 111, 6. 8; and so some 
have applied the word, in the phrase under consideration. But itis a 
strong, if not conclusive objection to this, that the altar of incense was 

| before the veil of the most holy place, and not within it, Exod. xxx. 
_ 1—6; ch. αἰ. δ. 26. Moreover, this altar is called, in Hebrew, 
), Exod: xxxvii, 25.2 Chron, xxvii 19. 165 FOP) AN, 
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Exod. xl. ὅ ; or, niwp Pd Mato, ch.xxx.1. In Greek, it is named 
ϑυσιαστήριον, and ϑυρία rine δὐμίμανοςι On this altar, moreover, 
daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and evening, 
ch, xxx. 1—8. The horns of it, once in each year, were to be sprinkled 
with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement ver. 10. But I am 
unable to find any place which declares that this altar was carried 
within the veil, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day 
was strewed on a vessel of burning coals, or a censer, 1. 6. pan, or fire- 
pan, which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the 
most holy place, Lev. xvi. 12—14, The name of the yeasel was TID, 
ver. 12. Exod. xxvii. 3; ch. xxxviii. 3. 1 Kings, vii. 50. 2 Chron. i iv. 
22. Inch. xxvi. 19, this vessel is named VWOpa, and again in Ezek. 
vii. 11; in both which places the Septuagint have ϑυμιατήριον. Now, 
nothing can be plainer, than that the TAM and ΠΡΟ were dif- 
rent from the altar of tncense, NOP mato, Upon this, on the 
morning and evening of every day, offerings of incense were made: 
and this altar stood before the veil, Exod. xxx. 6—8. On the day of 
atonement, also, the horns of it were to be sprinkled with blood, 
ver. 10; ch. xl. 5,26. But the incense before the Lord, which was 
to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a MMT, pan of 
burning coals, Lev. xvi. 12. Uzziah was about to burn incense in this 
manner, when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19. Com- 
pare also the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions 
assigned to it in Exod. xxx. 1, 2; viz. a cubit (i. 6. 1 % foot) long, 
and broad; and two cubits in height. The removal of this by the 
high priest, into the most holy place, is out of the question, when we 
consider that it was made of solid materials, probably metal of some 
kind. But the censers (fire-pans) were hand utensils, constructed for 
the very purpose of taking coals from the altar of burnt-offering, 
(where the fire was never suffered to become extinguished,) for the 
various uses of the temple, Lev. xvi. 12. The whole difficulty then, in 
our verse, amounts to this, viz, whether the χρυσοῦν ϑυμιατήριον, here 
‘mentioned, was laid up or deposited in the most holy place. That 
there were several ϑυμιατήρια, or SIFWTD, is certain, from Exod. xxvii. 3; 
ch. xxxviii. 3. That the MAM, or πὐπβιτήλέον; which was employed 
by the high priest, was χρυσοῦν, i. 6. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is 
highly probable; indeed, one would suppose quite certain, seeing that 
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the altar of incense, (which was designed only for the every-day's 
offering of incense,) was to be overlaid with pure gold, Exod. xxx, 3. 
Much more may we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high 
priest into the ἅγια ἁγίων, on the most solemn of all days, viz. the 
day of atonement for the whole nation, was covered with gold, i. e. was 
χρυσοῦν, as the apostle calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any 
particular description of such a censer ; nor is it mentioned particularly 
in the description of Solomon's temple ; nor is it any where said in the 
Old Testament, that such a censer was laid up in the most holy place. 
But, as nothing can be more probable than that the censer was χρυσοῦν τ 
so nothing can be more probable than that it was deposited in the 
inter sanctuary. That a censer used for the most sacred of all the 
temple rites, on a day the most solemn of all the Jewish festival days, 
should be used for the common and every-day occasions of temple 
service, is highly improbable; especially when we consider, that every 
thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctuary was regarded in 
RRPAY diet “cotreeponded “with the designation of iat" plate, wie yas 
ἁγίων, or DWP wp. 

‘Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and, indeed, to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great 
day of expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. 
How easily would those whom he addressed have detected his error, 
and been led, of course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters 
80 obvious escaped his notice! In short, all the objection against the 
acdount of our author is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to 
the two particulars about the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was 
χρυσοῦν, and that it was deposited in the ἅγια ἁγίων. But surely 
silence, in such a case, is no contradiction; and the nature of the 
whole ease is such, there can be no rational doubt that our author has 
made a correct statement. The want of correctness here, would have 
argued an ignorance on his part, which would have destroyed ae 
credit with those whom he addressed. 

~ If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any 
one may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the 
difficulties which have been made about it, and the charges of inac- 
curacy, or failure of memory, which have been made against the writer 
of our epistle, on account of the clause χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 
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EXCURSUS XVII. 


HEB, 1X. 4.—'Ev ἧ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, καὶ ἡ ῥάβδος Λαρὼν 
ἡ βλαστήσασα, καὶ αἱ πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης 


Bur there is another difficulty, in regard to the phrase under consider- 
ation. It is said, 1 Kings viii. 9, and 2 Chron. v. 10, that ‘‘ there was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at 
Horeb.” This, no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heb. 
ix. 4, of the tabernacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not 
of the temple built some five hundred years afterwards ; still less, of the 
second temple, which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, 
must have lacked even the tables of the testimony or law. These were 
probably destroyed at the time when the first temple was consumed; 
since we have no authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It 
is probable, too, that the first temple lacked both the pot of manza, and 
the rod of Aaron ; at least, we have no account of their being deposited 
in it. The probability is, that the ark, during its many removala by the 
Israelites after it was constructed, and in particular during its captivity 
by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 11; v. 1; vi. 1. 21, was deprived of these 
sacred deposits; for we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it 
may, our author is fully justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he 
attributes to it what the Pentateuch does; and that the pot of manna 
and Aaron's rod were laid up in the most holy place, and in the ark of 
the covenc'nt, may be seen in Exod. xvi. 32—-34. Num. xvii. 10; (xvii. 25.) 
In both these passages, the Hebrew runs thus: Laid up ΓΗ͂Ι 1799, 
before the testimony, i.e. either before the ark containing the testimony; 
or (which is altogether more probable,) before the testimony itself, i. 6. 
the two tables which were in the ark. Consequently, they were laid up 
with the testimony, i. e. the two tables; and the account given by our 
author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses 
that he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses “ had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular Divine assistance, Exod. xxxvi. ], it was, of course, regarded 
by the Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for 
the worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to 
show, that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle, in 
which Jesus ministers. 
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ΙΓ .wery 


Hen. ix. 14, — Ὃς διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου ἑαντὸν προσήνεγκεν ἅμωμον 

| τῷ Θεῷ. 

"Διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
ἃ great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of 
the Holy Spirit; and some manuscripts and versions read dyiov instead 
of αἰωνίου. But in what respect the Holy Spirit rendered the offering of 
Christ perfect, (ἅμωμον,) it would be difficult to show from other parts 
of the Scriptures; which contain, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no assertions of a doctrine analogous to this. Others, as Ernesti, Capell, 
Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, &c. understand it of the Divine nature 
of Christ. But although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the 
highest value, on account of the dignity of his person, in consequence 
of the higher nature which dwelt in him; yet the sacred writers represent 
him as having made atonement in his human nature, not in his Divine, 
Heb. ii. 14. 17, 18. Col. i. 21, 22. Phil. ii. 6—8. Heb, x. 5.10. 1 Pet.’ 
ii, 24, But, independently of this consideration, instances are wanting 
satisfactorily to prove, that πνεῦμα ἅγιον, ΟΥ̓αϊώνιον, when Serer to 
Christ, designates simply his Divine nature as such. hal 

Others consider πνεῦμα αἰώνιον as designating the idea of a victim, the 
sacrifice of which had perpetual efficacy to procure the pardon of sin ; 
which is the ground of the epithet, αἰώνιον. Thus Noesselt, in his essay 
on this passage, contained in his Opuscuda, But in this case, no usus 
loquendi can be alleged, to justify such an interpretation, | 

Others, as Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Sie ἄς. 
consider πνεῦμα αἰώνιον as endless or immortal life, comparing it with 
ch. vii. 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable nature of the 
beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: ‘ If mere perishable 
brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how much 
more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life, or, with an’ 
immortal spirit, purify the conscience," ἄς. To this view of the subject | 
I was myself inclined, before 1 made special investigation of the word 
ca In doing this, I found, beside the present | 

inst other cases, in which it is pretty evidently applied to desig-. 
s glorified state, in the world of spirits, in distinction from: his: 
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state of incarnation and humiliation. Thus, Rom. i. 3, 4, κατὰ πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης designates a state of distinction from κατὰ σαρκὰ, the human 
nature of Christ, that was descended from David; ἐκ σπέρματος Aajic, 
κατὰ σάρκα ...... υἱοῦ Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει, κατὰ xvevpa. Κατὰ πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης here designates the condition, in which Christ was the exalted 
and powerful Son of God, viov Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει, compare Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10; i.e. it is descriptive of that spiritual majesty, ἁγιωσύνη. 
“TWiT, 1), or exaltation, which belongs to the Saviour in the heavenly 
world. So 1 Pet. iii. 18, SavarwSele [Χριστὸς] μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωοποιηϑεὶς δὲ 
“νεύματι, i.e. ἐπ his incarnate nature, subjected to sufferings and death ; 
in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or condition, enjoying happiness and 
glory. So in 1 Cor. xv. 45, the last Adam, i. 6. Christ, is called πνεῦμα 
ζωοποιοῦν, in distinction from the ψυχὴ ζῶσα attributed to the first Adam. 
This could not be because Christ had an immortal soul, and Adam had 
only a living animal soul; for Adam too was immortal. It would seem, 
here, that πνεῦμα and ψνχὴ both designate a spiritual or immortal 
nature; but πνεῦμα here designates such a nature of a higher order; 
and the antithesis is more fully made by ζωοποιοῦν and ζῶσαν, life-giving 
and living. . 

With these texts I am now inclined to believe the one in our verse 
is to be classed; and that the sense is to be given to it, which I have 
just expressed, viz. in his eternal state or condition, i. e. his heavenly 
one, Christ presented his offering, &c. As to διὰ, there is no difficulty 
in making such a translation of it. It is frequently used with the 
genitive in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, or 
means, that have relation to any thing or person; 6. ρ΄. 2 Cor. iii. 1], 
διὰ δόξης, i. q. ἐν δόξῃ in the other clause of the verse, and in ver. 8, 9, 
and equivalent plainly to ἔνδοξος. So Rom. ii. 27, διὰ γράμματος, with 
the Scripture, 1. 6. having the Scripture, διὰ περιτομῆς, with circum- 
ciston, i. 6. circumcised; Rom. iv. 11, δι᾿ ἀκροβυστίας, uncircumcised ; 
Phil. i. 20, εἴτε διὰ ζωῆς εἴτε διὰ Savdrov, whether living or dyiag. 
Compare also διὰ in Rom. xiv. 20; ch. vii. 25. Heb. xii. 1. Sec 
Wahl on διὰ, No. 3, a. Ὁ. Matthiee, § 580. 6. 

In confirmation of this exegesis, it may be added, that in ver. 11, 12. 
the blood of Christ is expressly affirmed to be offered by him in the 
heavenly sanctuary. If ver. 14 contains substantially a recognition ot 
the same or the like sentiment, (which it seems to do,) then διὰ πνεύ- 
ματος αἰωνιον may well refer to the egernal spiritual nature or condition 
of the Saviour in glory, who presented himself, in the heavenly temple, ἡ 
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the penalty threatened against sin. A guilty conscience, the Saviour had 
not; éternal punishment, he did not suffer; despair of deliverance, he 
did not entertain. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose that the 
that vicarious suffering is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable 
ER aANE er τοῦ roms the wens logechlv of the ei Coe ee ae 
nature of the argument through the whole of ch, ix. and x." 
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ΚΎΩΝ the LXX. render theEisheqtivenpesdtioh ὑμῖν ον 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω yor? And how could the apostle follow them in this. 
rendering ; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order 
toestablish the proposition, that the blood of goats and bullocks could 
not, avail to take away sin? Questions, which have’ exceedingly per- 
plexed commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass’ 
insilence.. It is, indeed, much better to be silent, than to speak that’ 
whichis erroneous, or will mislead the unwary. Still the ingenious 
inquirer, who wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended ‘with’ 
silence. on a subject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a’secret 
inelination to attribute it. more to want of knowledge, or to want of 
candour, than to real prudence and discretion. At least, we ought’ 
freely to confess our ignorance where we feel it, and not affect’ to be 
profoundly wise about things of which we may not venture to speak, 
0 ae aegeeea en a ee 
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Cappell, Braces and some other critics, wre to πο ΙΕ: the pro-) 
bability, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. xl. 7, was’ formerly érloy 
κατηρτίσω μοι, which by some accident has been changed, and the: 
text of the apostle, in the New Testament, adapted to it. But'of this: 
there. is.no proof, Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle” 
originally wrote σῶμα in ver. 5, by a comparison with it of bis. expres+| 
sion, in ver. 10, ep Oe Why δύλην Dhue Boe rae ὙΝῸΝ 10. Jaro row πὶ 
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nullity ofthe Levitical sacrifices for spiritual purposes, andl the fact that 
the Old Testament discloses this, and intimates their abolition. =” 
I must regard, then, the use of σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι by the apostle, as 
rather an incidental circumstance, than as an essential one. He found 
it\im the text of the Septuagint which he used, It was well adapted 
for the particular purpose he had in view; as it turned the mind of the 
reader to Christ, as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the law. It was altogether accordant with the 
general tenor of the passage which he was citing, and the conclusion 
which he was to adduce from it. But he does not make (as we have 
seén) the force of his argument to depend upon it. Were this the fact, 
and/were we to suppose (and we have no critical evidence for believing 
the contrary) that the Hebrew text stood, in his day, as it now stands ; 
it'Wonld ‘be a case in point, to prove the extent to which the sacred 
writershave deemed it proper to employ the argumentum ad hominem, 
aid adapt their reasonings to the modes of explaining the Scriptures 
practiséd by their readers. As it now is, I do not feel that much 
dependence can be placed on it, to establish a proposition of this nature ; 
for}‘on the whole, I must view the employment st til rely, Pas 
rather incidental, than essential to the writer's 
φὰμιεδεϊδῥιδαι much is clearly decided by the case before us, 
that'the apostles did not feel under obligation in all respects ἰδϑδκο 
to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sensum rather than ad 
fiteram. Even σῶμα κατηρτίσω po may be brought within the general 
limits of an ad seasum quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for preparing 
α body, in this case, is preparmg it for an offering—to be devoted to 
the ‘service of God. Now, this is a species of obedience of the highest 
mature. If a body were given to the Saviour, which he voluntarily 
devoted to'death, Phil. ii. 8, then were his ears indeed opened, ‘or, he wi 
tritly obedient. The implication of the phrase σῶμα κατηρτίσω plot, itt 
the’ connexion where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim, 
instead of the legal sacrifices; of course, a devotedness of the highest 
nature is implied. Ad senswm, then, in a genetal point of view, the 
text’ may be regarded as cited ; ἀπά thls, ftentines, is all at which the’ ‘ 
New Testament writers aim. a 
‘One more difficulty, however, remains. It is ΤῊ that Ps: xl 
clnnot well be applied to the Messiah. τι father beloiiys τὸ Davi 
himself How then could the writer of oir epi ‘appeal’ ἰδ το ὧν a” 
-proof’that the obedience unto death, of the Messia ppeerntothes 
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pas rnin regent Si 88 an interpreter of Scripture, 
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ira Wek, os ror cen nde ee 
admit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the 
fuadasnental principles, on which our confidence’ ta the real verity of the’ 
word of God rests 

Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve our difficulties, This scheme explains so much of 
the psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal’ 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investi~ 
gation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently be made, if we 
could’ adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting” 
such a, principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a 


double sense, unless it is a book of designed enigmas? And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Ato 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos posse vincere; but can such an eqgwivogue’ be 
admissible into the oracles of the living God? And if a literal sense, 
and an occult sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same 
words, be conveyed ; who that is uninspired shall tell us what the occulé 
sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By none 
that belong to human language ; for other eos cred the Bible have 
"ποῖ 8. double sense attached to them. SUE, 
᾿ς For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, by which we arrive at established 
sey es fll and casts SE ee tee σίους, 
, guration and conjecture, without rudder or compass. UO @ wm αυνάν 
» If it be said, that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore 
he was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. xl. 7—9, [6—8}] 
_ the answer is obvious. The writer, in deducing his argament from these 
wi¥erses,, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would pro- 
_ bably consent. Otherwise, the argument could have contained nothing 
4 “in itof a convineing nature to them ; as the whole of it must have rested, 
hanged upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer.’ 
not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accomilo- 
δὲ language of the Old Testament, in order to’ express the 
ect Such cases are indeed frequent ἐδ the New Testa- 
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ment. God says by the prophet Hosea, ‘“‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” ch. xi. 1. Now, this 
is not prediction, but narration. But when Matthew describes the 
flight of Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, 
‘‘ This took place, so that this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an 
accomplishment, iva πληρώϑῃ, κι τ. Ar.” Now, here is, evidently, nothing: 
more than a similarity of events ; so that what is said of Israel, God’s 
son in ancient times, might be affirmed of his Son Jesus, in later times, 
in a still higher sense, and in a similar manner. May not the writer of 
our epistle have accommodated the language of Ps. xl., in a similar way? 
_ May he not have merely expressed his own views in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament, without intending to aver, that (as it stands in 
the original Scriptures) it has the same meaning which he now gives to it?: 

This would indeed relieve, in a great measure, the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted. But the natate of 
the writer's argument seems to forhid the admission of it. He had’ 
asserted (which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most 
Jewish readers) that ‘‘ the blood of bulls and goats could not take away 
sin.” What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the 
Jewish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter; and 
argues, that, by plain implication, they teach the inefficacy of Jewish 
sacrifices, and the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot 
admit here a mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language 
borrowed from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration; which is, that Ps. xl. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this psalm which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. To advert to the objections suggested on- 
page 398 : it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and 
that he, as often, escaped out of their hands until he voluntarily gave up 
himself to death. The thanksgivings, in the first part of Ps. xl., may 
relate to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of 
our epistle represents the psalm as spoken when the Messiah was 
εἰσερχόμενος cic τὸν κόσμον, coming, [i. 6. about tocome,] into the world, 
and therefore before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no 
means implies, of necessity, that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here 
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᾿ς aseribed to him, before his incarnation, but during it. Εἰσερχόμενος, 
entering, being entered, or when he had entered into the world, he said, 
Θυσιὰ, κε τ. Δ. That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, made sup- 
plications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to any 
reader. of the evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Messiah's 
words in Ps. xl. 7—9, were uttered, it is needless to inquire: 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless, to ‘show; inasmuch as all which the psalmist intends by the 
expression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true cha- 
racter; which would be such, that we might well suppose him to utter 
them, or, that they would be appropriate to him, In a word, the 
psalmist represents the Messiah as uttering them, merely ne 
exhibit the true nature of the Messiah's character. | 
The, seeond objection appears, at first view, more. formidable. Bow 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own iniquities.. 
laid, upon’ him; ‘as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, (1 Pet. 
ity 94, Heb. ix, 28. Isa. lili. 4, 5. 12;) i. 6. he might suffer on account, 
of the sins of others, or in their stead ; but as to sins of his own; he had 
none to answer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies 
in the version of the word *3\p (Ps. xl, 13,) which the objector trans- 
lates my iniquities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted. 
with the Hebrew idiom, does not know, that }\Y means, punishment, 
calamity, misfortune, as well as iniquity, &c.? David, when he was’ 
chased away from Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his HY, 
Perhaps the Lord, says he, will look favourably ὯΔ, on my calamity, 
2. Sam, xvi. 12; for his sin it was not, in this case. Compare Psalm 
xxai, 11. Isa. ν᾿ 18. A Concordance will supply other cases, parti- 
cularly cases where the meaning is penalty, punishment. Analogous to’ 
the case of ἦν, ‘we have seen to be that of FNM and PWD; see on! 
ch. ix. 28, Excursus xix. In Ps. xl. 13, then, *Q34Y may, agreeably, 
to the usus loquendi, be translated, calamities, distresses ; and that these’ 
came upon the Messiah (D2, ) will not be doubted. Mee tame el tant 
So, in 2 Cor. v. 21, ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησε, i. δ. God made Christ a sin 
offering, or, subjected him to calamity; and in Heb: ix, 26, ἀϑέτησιν. 
ἁμαρτίας means, a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin.’ 
‘The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing ean be’ 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public 
life, have anticipated severe trials, and have deprecated then; as we’ 
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Ps. 1. 9, seis Tsa. i 11, seq. At least, this mode of interpretation. 
mitist be admitted to be a possible one. 


: ey τ} δ eS ow 
= Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the fortieth 
> pape Deemer interpretation, might be applied to 

“Is it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, 
without doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David's 
Sous WWW higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested, in 

hi rapt tn pia, 1 sl etre cone pin 


mted a case of the following kind. ts pines 


oo is (in itself considered, i. 6. the words or 
‘simply regarded,) capable of an application to David, or to 
the Sor ‘of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? 
ere be nothing but simply the psalm itself to direct our interpre~ 
he ansver must be, “To David;” for the natural application of 
“τᾶ of Scripture » (which in themselves are not necessarily predie~ 
: GAA φανοῦ: in being when they were written, But if we 
ἃ good reason for making the application of them in a prophetic 
" future personage, then ought we to make such’ an appli- 
quently, the question in respect to the application of the 
ysalm depends on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to 
ediction, i. 6. as descriptive of a personage who was to 
ure period, viz. of David's Son. In itself it is capable of 
vation. Paul has actually made such an application of it. _ 
of the case shows, too, that the Hebrews of that time were 


brews derive such an interpretation? Or, (which is of higher 
vow could the apostle appeal to Ps. xl.'7, 8, for proof of the — 
of Christ's obedience unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of 
sacrifices’? This appeal, then, under such circumstances as show 
at thé ss of is arzument es upon the mearing be ie tote 
Scripture which he quotes, settles the question how the 
is to be interpreted, with all those who admit the authority 
οἰκου, erst pip gpeercisis: cse2 τ τ τοο 
an expositor of the word of God. At all events, it cannot be st 
psalm has no original relation to the Messiah. Τὸ εἱ 

that it is capable of another interpretation, is effecting nothing. The 
ον pate, "Sa cat pray aati tna Lena 
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imagery—their costume, from the times when they were written, and the 
persons, manners, and customs then existing; and of course, in a greater 
or less degree,.appear at first view to relate only tothem. In describ- 
ing the future King of the Jews, the writers of ancient times would natu- 
rally borrow their imagery from the kings of that day. But to affirm, 
that because they did this, they had reference, and could have reference, 
only to the kings of their times, would be a position as little consistent 
with the principles of language and interpretation, as it is with the 
numerous declarations of the writers of the New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that verses 7 and 8 may be 
interpreted, as expressing merely the general principle, that obedience is 
better than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, 
that David, when he composed this psalm, meant to intimate, that this 
obedience was to be ““ obedience unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” then must it follow, of course, that the psalm is altogether inap- 
plicable to David; for neither his obedience nor death, nor that of any 
other person, (the Messiah excepted,) could supersede the ritual of the 
Mosaic law, and prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing, then, 
the apostle to have rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xl., (and who 
shall correct Ais exegesis?) the impropriety of applying the psalm to 
David is plain; and the propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no 
farther vindication. : . ; 
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